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PREFACE 


The history of Indian Literature abroad is practically the 
history of the spread of Indian religions outside India. hJarliest 
literature is religious literature. 

The term ‘Indian’ has been used by western scholars to cover 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit ; some have even included the vernaculars 
of India. I have used the term ‘Indian’ in that comprehensive 
sense ; for the translations that appeared outside India were made 
not only from the classical languages, but from the old Bengali, 
Dardaic languages, central Asian dialects and even Elu. 

The term ‘Literature’ used in the title of the book needs also 
a word of explanation. Pure literature does not seem to have gone 
to China : at least, there is no record of such works. The bulk 
of literature, that went outside India with the monks, was Buddhist 
The majority of these books are unknown in India, because the 
originals are lost It is well-known to the students of Buddhism 
that Pali and Prakrit were not the only vehicles of expression : 
Sanskrit came to be used largely as the literary language by the 
Mahayanists and even many sections of the Hinayanists used 
the same language. Several thousands of books were written in 
Sanskrit ; but these are almost all lost except those preserved in 
Nepal and one or two found here and there in India. 

The history of this vast Buddhist literature written in Sanskrit, 
is generally emitted from the orthodox history of Sanskrit literature 
and when dealt, only the extant books are described. Here is the 
first attempt at compiling the entire history of Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature as they are preserved in Chinese translation, 
whether the original is extant or extinct. There is little pretension 
to originality in the work ; the researches done by French, Japanese, 
English and Indian authors, have been largely utilized so far 
available in the Visvabharati Library and Calcutta Libraries. 

The word Hindu has been used in this book in a sense not 
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ordinarily used by historians. There has been much confusion 
on the interpretation of the word ‘Hindu.’ It is generally believed 
that Hinduism is a religion : but it .is well-known that till now 
no satisfactory definition has been advanced, which has been 
acceptable to all shades of beliefs. Opinions differ as to ^ho is a 
‘Hindu and who is not. But there is no confusion of its meaning 
when we use it in the sense of Culture. Religion requires definition 
and dogma and Hinduism fails to fulfil it ; whereas the term 
‘Hindu culture’ would cover a larger sphere and would include 
people and cult, which would otherwise fall outside the ken of 
definition. The heterodox Hindu who is not willing to believe in 
the socalled ‘Hindu Dharma’— a terra unknown in ancient books 
—would still like to be called a Hindu, because he admits the 
inheritance of Hindu culture. 

Buddhism is not Hinduism— although Buddha has been 
made into an avatara by the Hindus, and many images 
and temples of 'the Buddha have been appropriated by the Hindus 
to their own advantage. But none can deny that Buddhism is 
the product of the spiritual realisation of one of the ancient sages of 
India, who flourished in the post-upanishadic era. Therefore we 
claim the Buddhist culture as the Hindu culture and the spread 
of Buddhist culture in China and other parts of Eastern Asia 
means the spread of the best that was in Hinduism. 

It must be borne in mind by our readers that with the Chinese, 
the study of Sanskrit and Buddhism was not undertaken 
as an academic refinement or for an economic gain, but was 
studied with the intense sincereity of a devotee. Thousand of pilgrims 
from different parts of Asia came to India and the channels of 
communication of those days were neither attractive nor pleasant 
for such undertaking. 

The study of Buddhism changed the life of millions : they 
explained the old texts with new interpretation. Thus a vast rich 
indegenous literature grew in Chinese. It gave rise to new thought 
movements and several sects grew in the East. Buddhism is still 
a dynamic force in China and Japan and the creative genius of 
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the peeple is manifested by the ricli literary production of the 
present age. 

A word about the Chinese translation. Generally the translation 
was made with the help of interpreters, who had imperfect know- 
ledge of the Buddhist terminology ; the translator himself, for his 
want of good knowledge of Chinese, could hardly detect the imper- 
fect expressions used 'by the interpreters. It took them several 
centuries to develop a Buddhist vocabulary. The Chinese translations 
are not so literal as the Tibetan. Of course there are literal Chinese 
translations of Sanskrit texts ; but they are unreadable and a good 
Chinese scholar would hardly read them. The Chinese love litemture 
and their literateur are very particular about the style. That is 
why, I believe, we find a book with several translations done 
at different periods. When the translation was undertaken at the 
instance of an emperor several boards were formed to superintend 
the work ; some to see the correctness of the interpretation of the 
Sanskrit text, some to see the use of correct ideoms and some to 
look to the literary finish of the whole. This, it must be admitted, 
is the best method of renderirig one language into another, when the 
two are so different as Sanskrit from Chinese. 

This book originally appeared in the Indian Historical Quaterly 
and subsequently taken reprint of the same and published in the 
Calcutta Oriental Series by my friend Dr. Nareiidranatli Law. 
With his kind permission the book was made over to the Greater 
India Society, the publisher of the book. I must admit that the book 
would not have come out in its present shape, but for Dr. Kalidas 
Nag. I am greatly indebted to Prof. Sylvain Levi of Paris, Dr. G. 
Tttcci of Eorae and Dr. P. Bagchi of Calcutta. The valuable help 
that I obtained from them cannot de expressed in words. I am 
much indebted to my young friend Batakrishna Ghosh, who is now 
in Germany, for the great help he gave me in producing the book. 
To Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya, Principal Vidyabhavana, 
Visvabharati, I owe a good deal. He has been a ‘never failing 
friend’ to me and to so many others devoted to Chinese and' 
Tibetan studies. 
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The book has been dedicated to pujaniya Babiudraiiath Tagore. 
It is not much known that it was Rabindranath who brought Prof. 
S. Levi from France to Santiniketaii and inaugurated Chinese and 
Tibetan studies in the Visvabharati. It was he who in the modern 
times, went to China, to revive the ancient bond of union between 
these ‘oldest’ of civilizations after centuries of break of cultural 
contact. 

The Greater India Society which is doing so many useful work 
in this line, is the outcome of that spirit Avhich was kindled in the 
young scholars of Bengal specially those of the Calcutta University. 

The last but not the least is the acknowledgement with thanks 
and gratitude of the handsome donation given by Mr. Yugolkrishna 
Birala, whose charity is wellknown in India for the printing of the 
book. Sincere thanks are due to Srijut Padaniraj Jain for helping 
us in finding the financial help mentioned above. 

Book-production is an art ; but no book has so severaly fallen 
short of the standard as this book of mine. The book is full of 
minor mistakes, which should not have occurred, if the proof wore 
carefully looked through. No critic need point out these to me ; 
for I am fully alive to these and am really sorry for it. I have 
amply quoted, adapted and translated from the writings of 
sinologues, to whom I offer my sincere thanks. 

Santiniketon ) 

11 Sravan 1338 f Probhat K Mukherji 

(27 July 1931) 3 



Indian Literature in China and 
the Far East 


CHINA 


I. Eahliest Contact 

China is known to her inhabitants as Chwiff-Kao ' or ‘tho 
middle Kingdom,’ and the inhabitants speak of themselves as 
the people of Han’ in the North and as ‘the people of T’ang’ in the 
South. But in Europe they have been distinguish- 
ed by diflfereut appellations. China is referred to 
as Sinai {Sinae) and Screi^ by the Greek (and 
Latin) writers'* and as Cathay by medieval European travellers. 
In modern times the countiy is known as China and 


Origin of the 
woiU Chbm 


1. In ancient times the people called themselves commonly LUmia 
“Blacjk-Haircd Folk” and their country, Chung-kuo, the middle Kingdom, 
from the patriotic belief of the Chinese that their land is “the hub of 
the Uiiivoi’se.” Other favourite names are Tlua-kuo (the flowery kingdom) 
possibly from the name of tlio oldest of the sacred mountains in Shensi, 
Ghung-Hm (the central flower), and Sxu-fmi-nti (within the four seas). The 
name for China genemlly used under the Republic is Chung- fliia^Min-kuo, 
lit jrally, 'Middle Flower, people country’ i.e, Tlie Ropublic of the Middle Flower’, 
Gowen— OulUm Uistorg of China I, p. 10. 

2. The Periplm reads : 

“After this region unrler tlio very north, the sea outside ending in a land 
called this there is a very great inland city called Thinae, from which raw 
silk and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot through Bactria to 
Barayga/.a, andlare also exported to Damirica(Tamilakam-Dravida or Tamil country) 
by the way of river Ganges. But the land of This [Ts’in] is not easy of 
access; a few men come from there and seldom. The country lies under the 
Lesser Boar, and is said to border on the farthest ports of Pontus and the 
Caspian Sea, next to which lies Lake Maeotis ; all of which empty into tlie 
ocean.”— Translated by W. H. Schoff— 1912, p. 48. 

3. G. Cmids d'auteurs grecs et latins relaiifs a V Extreme^ Orient •• 

Paris 1910, Intro, p xxiv. “Lo pays des Sinai correspond ainsi au Tonkin et k 
la partie meridionale dc la Chine, et la capitale des Sinai situ6 au nord-est de 
Kattigara est manifestement I’ancienne capitale Lo-yang, aujourdhni 
Ho-nan-fou.” 
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the people as Chinese throughout the western world, except 
in Eussia, where they use tlie medieval designation in the 
form Khiiai, 

The word China is probably derived from 2Vin 
the name of a dynasty, which ruled over China from B. C. 249 
to A. D. 220. ^ Yule suggests that the name of Sin^ Chin^ Sinai 
{Sinae) etc. reached the West by the southern sea-route, and 
the name Seres by the nothern land-route of Asia \ He 
further says that the name China ‘‘probably came to 
Europe through the Arabs •^, who made the China of ihe farther 
East into Sln^ and perhaps sometimes into Thin, Hence the 
Thinai of the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea^ whose 
appears to be the first extant work in which this name has been 
employed in this form; hence also the Sinae and Thinae of 
Ptolemy” {ibid) ^ 

Sanskrit literature abounds with references to China 
(Cina ;:but as the chronology of Indian books is very difficult 


1. But this point is not yet settled. B. Laufer rejects this theory of the 
dynastic origin of tlio namo Chim ; he is of opinion that the word ‘China’ 
was iinpoilod into China and later identified witli Ts’in. The word according 
to him is of Malaya origin, see Toung Pao, 1912, p. 719-726. But Pelliot holds 
the older view, which is corroborated by a Central Asian inscription of the second 
centnry A.D. where the word Tsin-jm or man of Ts’in occurs. See L’origine 
du nom do ‘Chine’, T^oung Poo, 1912, p. 727-742, also BEFE~0, 1904. p. 33-36. 

2. Enc, Brit, ({lih Wl), vol. VI. p. 188; But compare : Ar-si written as 
An-si in Chinese : possibly Sin^Ser. 

3. “In the form of Tchina the name was carried, it is said, by Malaya 
tinders to India and other lands in tlio West.” Gowen loc-cit. p. 9 

4. Tho word Seres is said to be derived from the ancient form of the Chinese 
word ssi which means silk. The ancient Chinese form of ssi, wliich evidently 
had a r at tho end, became in Korean Sir, in Mongolian Sirkek. Hence tho 
Gredi Ser, Latin Sericum from which English SUk is also derived. From this 
word tho name Seres was applied to the peoples through whoso lands the 
product came: by which must be understood not the Chiuese alone, but all 
the intermediary Turkish and Turanian tribes, See Schoff. ibid. Note p. 266. 

5. Some late Greek winters use Txinista which seems to be a corrupt form 
of Sanskrit Cinasthdm, 
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to fix, we cannot definitely say how early the Hindus came to 
know of China. The Mahabhd,raia mentions 
^lamo several times so does KalidSusa 
in his works ^ ; Kautilya knew China ; Caraka, 
Varfliamiliira also mention the Cina people among the peoples 
inhabiting north-west India. One of the earliest references in 
Indian literature other than Sanskrit is met with in the Pali 
Milinda~Panho\ a Avell-known ancient work of the 1st. cent. A.I). 
In the Chinese translation of the Sutrlaiiikara^ a work ascribed 
to Asvaghosa, Ta-Tsin is mentioned ^ Some of the Tantrik 
texts speak of Clnacam and Maha-clna and Tibet is very 
often mentioned in Tantrika literature. However on account of 
the uncertainty of Indian chronology we cannot fix any particular 
date of the earliest references to China : but wo might be allowed 
to pronounce definitely that it was hardly beyond the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

But the knowledge of the Chinese about India is more definite. 
In Chinese the general term used for India is Tien-Chu: 
but the old names were Shen4tt or Sien (or Hsie'ti)4iL The 
earliest use of Sheii-tii was made by the 
Chinese envoy Chang-k’ien (B. C. 123) (see 
below). It is the opinion of Chinese writers, 
adopted and repeated by western scholars, that the Shin-iti 
of Chang-K’ion was India. It has been held that all the other 

1. See Sorensseri— /nrfca; to the MahdhMrata pi>. 175-17G. In Mbhl. tlio 

arc referred to as a people spning from Vasistha’s cow. They 
are mentioned with tlie Kirntas and BSlhiikaX Yavanas and Kamhmss. The 
C^naa brought presents at the R&jasfiya sacrifkio of Yudhisthira. On the way 
from Himalaya to king Subahu the Pandavas crossed the (country of the Oitm. 

2. Cifi^^hhika is met with in Kalida^’s Sakimtala and Kumarasambhava ; 
C^rza is also met with in the Raghuvazhsam. 

3. Ym^ya^-ArthosJUttra Book II. chap 11. some kind of apparel 

is mentioned. 

4 MUinda-Pa^ho (IV. 1. 46) Cma-visaye Cina-raja-p 121 also ISBE wol 
35. p. 182. 

0 . Asvaghosa— Suti&laihkara, traduit en francais but la version (?hinoise de 
Eumarajlva par Ed. Huber««*Faris, 1908, story 90. The merchant of Taksaslla, 
who is enriched in the country of Ta-tain, p. 461 ; but here Tn-tain signifies 
the Roman Empire. 
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designations for India in Chinese bookvS such as Hien4u^ Kan4u^ 
Kuan {Yuan)4u,, Tien^chu^ Tien4u and Yin4u are only 
phonetic corruptions of Shen4u \ Hiucn Tsang pretends to give 
the correct pronunciation as Yin4u. The learned Cliiiiese 
traveller explains Yin4u as Iiidu, which in Sanskrit means "moon.’ 
But this is a clear instance of wrong etymology learnedly 
explained. The most usual name for India is however Tien-dm 
and Chung- Tien, 

The earliest story of Sino-Indian contact is connected with 
the Emperor Hiao-Wu (140-80 B. C.) of the early Han Dynasty. 
We read that about B. C. 121 an image of some deity was secured 
in Central Asia and brought to China, It is said to have been 
brought by a victorious general from a 
chieftain, who was in the habit of 
worshipping it. This image Avas indeed one of 
Buddha.^ It should be observed that during this period the 
Chinese began to come in contact with the Central Asian peoples. 
Eecent archaeological discoveries in Central Asia further corroborate 
the same, and Ave learn that an Indian colony with Buddhists popu- 
lation was in existence even in the second cejitury B. C. 

In the Annals of the Early Hans, India ^ is mentioned by name 
for the first time as Shen4u, In the year 125 B. C. a Chinese 
ambassador named Chang-k’ien ® returned from Central Asia and 
brought information about Avestern countries such as Ta-yuan 
(Ferganah), Ngan-si (Parthia), Ta-hia (Bactria) etc. Among other 
things he said that Ai^^icn he was in the country of Ta-hia he saw 


1. Watters On Yuan-Chwang ; vol. 1. p. 131-141, where the origin of the 
Chinese names for India has been discussed in detail. 

2. Giles. Confucianism and its Wi'a/a-^Hibbcrt Lectures., p. 165-10. 

3. Chavannes— Xw docvments Chinois decouverts par Sir, A Stein ; 1913. 
Introduction. Also, Charles TSiliot— Hinduism and Buddhism voL I1 I.m 

4. ‘India’ is a Latin word deiived from the Greek Indos or India used for 
the people. The Greeks seem to have got it from the Persians : in old Persian 
Hendu, Hindu (Ski Sindhu) means India. 

5. Chang-ki’en was sent by Emperor Hiao. Wu (14C-80 B.C.) to the Yuch-chi 
and was taken pris oner by the Hiung-nu. He was abroad from 139 to 127 
B. C. Coxdien:— Melanges d^histoire et la geographic Orientedes, vol. II. p. 14. 
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bamboo staves from the Chinese provincres of Yun-naii and Ssc- 
Chaan. On asking as to the place of thoir origin he was told that they 
were brought from soutliern China through the rich and powerful 
country of Shen-tu \ 

Ixi Anneds of the Liang dynedy^^va arc told that during 
the time of Emperor Ho (89-105 A. D.) of the Han Dynasty several 
embassies from India came to China through Central Asia. 
Afterwards under Huan-ti ( 147-167 A. D.) the embassies from 
India came by the southern seas. (Pelliot — Le Funan^ BEFEO^ 
1903, p. 27). 


The first historical reference to the introduction of Buddhism is mot 
with in an historical work called Wei-lio written between A.I). 239 
and 265. It gives a history of the Western countries of China and 
furnishes a brief account of Buddha’s birth 
and states that in the year 2 B. C., an 
ambassador sent by the Emperor Ai to the 
court of the rUeh-chi prince, was taught orally some sacred texts 
(i. e., Buddhist Sutras) by the order of the king I Later Han 
Annals also inform us that the Prince of Chu was a Buddhist and 
that there were iSramanas (monks) and Up^akas (lay disciples) 
in his territory 

The starting point of Sino-Indian intercourse is generally 
put at A. D. 64 \ The legendary chronicles tell us that the 
Emperor Ming (A. D. 58-75) of tlie Eastern Han dynasty (B. C. 20- 
221 A. D.) once dreamt that a golden man came flying into the 
palace, and tlie Emperor then enquired of his 
58-75^ ^ courtiers the meaning of that dream, one of 

them immediately informed him that it was 
the sage of the west, called Buddha Fo or Fo4o {Fo-Bhyuwat in 


1. P. Bagchi— Lc cavum Bouddhinw m Chine, Paris, 1927. Intro, p. vui. 

also Edkins— C%mes6 Buddki8m'>’VP> 8o-89. „ . . 

2. Chavannes— Lea pays d’occident d’aprus le Wqi-Uo Toung Pao 1905, 
p. 519 if. Chavannes has translated the Chinese text with copious notes which 
should be studied by all students of Central Asian historj”. Fr. Hirih has 
quoted extensively from this Chinese text in his work— C%^wa and the liaman 
Omni, 

3. Elliot, Hinduism and Buddhisin vol. Ill p. 24o. 

4. Chavannes, qp-cif. Toung Pao 1905, p. 546. 
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early Chinese, used to render the Indian word Buddha or Buddh.) 
Ming-ti was so much impressed by the dream that he sent an 
embassy consisting of Ts’ai-Yin, Ts’in-King, Wang-Tsuan 
and others to India to bring Buddhist scriptares and 
priests. The party returned in A. D. C4 with two Indian monks 
named in Chinese Kia-yeh Mo-t’ang and Chu Fa-lan (K&syapa 
Matanga and Dharmaratna). 

Thirteen accounts of this legend have been dealt with at length 
by Masporo ; Pelliot speaks of a few more According to these 
accounts the envoys returned with the monks to Loyang, where they 
were installed in a monastery called Pai-ma-sso or the White 
Horse Monastei'y, from the fact that these Hindu monks came to 
China riding white horses or with scriptures and images on the 
back of white horses. The event of Ming-ti’s dream (if it is to be 
accepted as an tiistorical fact) and the consequent return of the envoy 
have been variously dated by Chinese writers in the years ranging 
from 61 to 76 A.T). Tho return of the mission is generally put at 
A.D. 64. 

But there have been attempts on the part of pious Chinese 
Buddhists to stretch the history of Buddhism in China to a hoary 
antiquity. Tho Taoists who were a very powerful sect in China 
were averse to the introduction of the new faith from a foreign land, 
which greatly wounded their national pride. They launched propa- 
ganda against the Buddhists and tried to belittle Buddha in the 
eyes of tho Chinese. They concocted fanciful stories about Buddha to 
show that Buddha was junior to Lao-tzu. The Buddhist enthusiasts 
retaliated by fabricating similar stories about Lao-tzu. A Chinese 
work called Hua Hu-Kirtg which describes 
Taoists and Buddhists the conversion into Buddhism of a foreign people 
generally called in the Chinese texts: hu 
i. e. barbarian, has been long lost But this book has 
been quoted by the Taoists to prove the antiquity of 
Lao-tzu’’. Sectarian historians wrote works or quoted from 

1. BEFE-O 1906 p. 394 f IV. 

2. Felliot-Les Mo-ni et le Hona-Hon king BEF^O, 19(@. p 318 fL 

It has been said 6iat Lao-tzu went to (Ei-pin) Kashmir but could not see 
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works wliich they alleged to be aaciont books to show the 
antiquity of Buddha and the introduction of Buddhism into China. 
Giles refers to such a Chinese Buddhist writer of 1 1th century A.D. 
who has quoted a few semi-historical texts. We are told that in the 
year 216 B. C. a Buddhist priest Shih Li-fang and others arrived 
at tlie Chinese capital bringing with them, for the first time, Sutras 
written in Sanskrit A later work states more definitely that the 
company consisted of eighteen priests. In a work of the sixth 
century A. 1). it is stated that ‘‘those books had long been circulated 
far and wide, but disappeared with the advent of the Ts’in dynasty.” 
It is further told that books wore burned by the order of Shih 
Iluang-ti \ the first great Emperor of China, of the Han dynasty 
to stamp out tlic opposition of the literati 

Vague rumours of ‘a divine teacher in the west’ had probably 
crossed the deserts of Central Asia and penetrated into China, and 
Ming-ti, who might have heard of such tales from his courtiers, 
sent an envoy to which w'ehave already referred. 
Unreliable anti(iiiity But anyllow the wholo stoiy of this early 
Siiio-Indian contact should be taken 
critically and with reservation and too much importance should not 
be attached to it. 

The earliest Chinese work on Buddhism is the Sutra of the 42 
Sections^ attributed to the first Indian missionaries Kaisyapa Mstahga 
and Dharmaratna, i*efcrred to in the legend of Ming-ti’s di*cam. Maspero 
who studied the Chinese text of the Sntra in tlie three existing 
recensidns as well as all the Chinese literature relating to it, has 
completely demolished the traditional history of Ming-ti’s embassy 
to India for Buddhist books. Although he does not believe in the 
story of the embassy and the legend of the dream, ho could not brush 
aside the authenticity of MStanga’s translation. He says : “7'Aej Sutra 
of 42 Articles passes for the earliest Buddhist work in Chinese, 

Buddha, and ho was very sorry. Lao-tzu admits that Buddha is his 
master, see Chavannes, Les Pays d’Occident d’apres le Wci-lio. Toung Poo, 
I9a5. p 637 f. IV. 

1. Shih Huang-Ti, B. C. 259-210. See Giles, Ctnnm Biog Diet No 1712. 

2. Giles, and its rivals, loa oit. 
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audit is attributed to Mstanga and Chu Ta-tan. There is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of this attribution ; in any case 
the book is very ancient ; a phrase of an article from this book 
is cited in the memoir presented by Siang-Kiai, and the title is 
mentioned by Meu-Tseu (see below). At that epoch it was con- 
sidered to be an important work, for it was re-translated in the 

middle of the third centuiy by Che-K’ien” ^ 

Kasyapa Matahga, according to the legend, was a native of 

Central India ; he was a great adept in the 
Chinese translations: tt- - ta i. 11 

Kia-yeh Mo-tang. Hiiiayana literature. It is said that he had 

gone to Southern India to preach the 

Dharma, His companion Dharmaratna was also a native of 

Central India and a man well-known for erudition. There remains 

to us from these two men a single pamphlet. 
Their litow «ork. , 

Matahga and Dharmaratna “did not translate Indian treatises in 
their entirety, but set fortli briefly tlie fundamental doctrines of 
Buddhism.” They gave in the Sutra of the 42 Seetiom^ (1) a 
summary of the legends concerning the birth and infancy of 
Buddha ; (2) a summary of his teachings ; (8) a short statement 
of Buddhist principles ; (4) a summary of a discourse by 
Buddha on the purity of life required by the monks ; (5) a 
summary of the rules of asceticism to be followed by aspirants to 
perfections \ 

This Sutra is interesting to us at least 
42 ^tioas.’ for two reasons : firstly, it throws some light 
on the development of Buddhism in India from 
the passing of Gautama Sskyamuni to the first century A D., 

1. H Maspero— Le Songe et I’ambassade de TEmpereur Ming. {BEFE-0 
1910, pp. ' 95-130). H^kinann, who lias translated the work recently in Acta 
Orimdam, Vol. Y, part iii, 1927, p. 197-237 and has studi^ the Sutra 
tiioroughiy, does not reject the story as a pious legend’ Cuuelques 
legendes pieuses de la fin du lie sleclo’ ot Masporo) ; he says : Es sch^t 
Tmr , dass das Erteil nioht so negatiy auszufallen wie Maspero -meint Ibid. p. 198 

2. See BEFEO 1910 p.ll5, Quoted from Kaoseng- chmn, 

3. {Wioger— History of the Beligious Bsliefs and Philosophical opinions tn 
China : Ti'anslated from the French by E. C. Werner. Hsien-Hsien, China, 
1927. p.343.' Henceforward dted as Wieger). 
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whea this work is said to have*, been iatrodaced into China. 
Secondly, it allows us to see what the first Buddhist preachers 
thought best to introduce as the most essential doctrines of Buddhist 
faith in a land where K’ung-Fu-Tzu (Confucius) and Lao-Tzu were 
revered. This work does not seem to have existed in tlie original 
Sanskrit ; but the intelligent translator extracted passages from 
different Buddhist canonical works.’ 

This Sutra is the first Indian work that was translated into 
the Chinese language and a careful study of 
this work will be of great value. A few 
quotations from this work will illustrate the 
nature of the work : 

“The Buddha said, ‘He who has left his family to follow the 
Law, is called (Sha-men) sramapa. He observes two hundred and 
fifty rules. According to the effort made and the purity acquired, 
four stages can be attained. 

“The highest stage, that of the arhan (a-lo-han), confers the 
power of flying in the air and of transforming one’s self at will. 
The second stage is that of the anUgaifiin (a-nan-han).^ 

“After death, the soul of the and,gamin ascends to one of the 
nineteen heavens, where it will attain the stage of arhan. The 
third stage is that of the sakrdd^gamm (ssu-to-han). After his 
death the sahvddgamin will ascend to one of the heavens, be 
born again and become an arhan on the earth during its first 
terrestrial life. The fourth stage is that of the srotWpanna (hsu-to- 
heng)i Avho will become an arhan after seven deaths and seven 
re-births. 

“The sramapa does not shave, renounces all property, begs 
his food from day to day, passes the night under a tree and never 

1 Suzuki thinks that the book was compiled in the model of Confuciaii 
Anofecfo, in which each chapter bcsins with the saying '‘The Master said*\ 
while in tho Sanskrit work it is “The Buddha said.” See Sermons of a Buddhist 
Ahbot, Chicago, 1908, But in Sanskrit books this method is not unknown. 

2 For explanation see Me Govern. Introduction to Mahnyana Buddhism, 
Ix>ndon 1922. p. 100. 

2 
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two nights under the same. And all that, in order to extinguish 
affection and desire, which bind and infatuate human beings. 

“Good conduct, according to the Law, requires that the ten rules 
should be observed.” Then the ten rules are laid down. About 
paq>a and punya the author says : “Every committed fault, which 
man approves of and does not condemn, becomes a sin, which is 
carried to his debt. Multiplied sins are added, one to the other, as 
drops of water form the ocean. Whoever would progress, must 
force himself to wipe out his sins, day by day, by good actions.” 
About the attitude towards the evil-doer, it is said, “One must consider 
that the wrong-doer is ignorant, not malevolent, and do good to 
him.” “The gi*eat law,” the Buddha said, “is universal affection, com- 
passion for all, consistently to do good to others, to rejoice in it 
and praise it ; thus one shares the merits of others.” Five things 
are declared difficult to attain : (1) It is difficult for the poor to 
practise} charity; (2) it is difficult for the rich and strong to 
observe the Dharma ; (3) it is difiBcult to disregard life and go to 
meet certain death ; (4) it is only a favoured few that get acquainted 
with a Buddhist Sutra ; (5) it is difficult to see with one’s own 
eyes a living Buddha. 

Another passage speaks of the impermanency of the world, and 
in another, monks are warned against meeting women. In brief, 
this short treatise gives one at once a complete idea of Buddhism, 
which was a need of the hour in a distant land like China. * 

1 Bibliography of ‘Sutra of the 42 Sections’ 

This (Jhincso book has undergone many editions and I’evisions. Che K’ien is 
said to have made a second ti'anslation of this work in the middle of the third 
ooiitury A. I). Ill the Kyoto Edition of the Tripitaka, five commentaries, all by 
ChinDso authors, are pixjserved (Bagchi, op. eit p. 6), The Chinese version of 
tlie text was gi’oatly modified sin o the T‘ang dynasty. 

The Sutra of the 42 Sections was translated into Tibetan by Dkah- 
bchu Subhaga Sreyadhvaja, Dkah-bchu Dhy^aristam Yyasa. It was translated 
into the Manchu language by the order of the ‘High One guarded by Heaven.’ It 
\ras rendei'ed into the language of Sog (Mongolian) by the learned professor 
Prajnodaya Vygsa. 

The Tibetan version of MataAga’s work has been thrice translated into three 
European languages : 

(1) A. Schiefner, Das bdddhistische Sutra der Zweiundvierzig Sfttze, aus dem 
Tibetischcu fibersetzt, BtitL Acad. Imp. St Petersberg, IX, 1852, 65-78. 
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£&syapa MStanga did not translate many works and he W- 
cealed his good understanding from the people,’ but Dharma-ratna 
(ChuFa-lan^) was more zealous in his literary' activities and five 
translations, all lost, are attributed to him. Fi*om the Chinese titles, 
various conjectures have been made as to the original works in Indian 
language. It has been suggested by some tliat his Fo-pen-hing- 
king was the translation of the Buddha- Carita^ while others hold 
it to be the Lalita- Visiara ; but both the theories are sharply 
criticized and denied by many. His other works too are hopelessly 
lost and various have been the opinions of scholars as to their 
original forms. It is not necessary in our broad suivey of the 
history of Indian literature in China to go into the details of these 
discussions, the basis of which is very uncertain.*'* 


(2) Leon Fcer, Le sutra en Quarante-deux ai-ticles : Textos (Illinois, Tibctain, 
Mongol, Manchu autographies, Paris, 1868. 

(3) W. W. Rockhill. The Sutra in Forty-Uvo Sections from tho Tibetan, 
J^ocecdifiQs of tho AtiW’iccin OriontoJl Soctciy^ Oct. 1880; also see Ind. Ant* 
1882, pp. 295-296. 

There is a Fi’cnch translation of llic Mongol version : Oabet ct Hue, Lcs 
Quai’ante-deux points d’enseignements ete., tiaduit du Mongol, Journal Asialiquc 
1848, pp. 535-557. 

Fi-om the Chinese of Mataiiga several translations in modem Em-opean 
languages have been made: 

(1) De Guignes, SUtra en 42 articles (Uisloiie des Huns, 2« part, Tome J, 
pp. 227-233). 

(2) Ch. de Harlez, Les Quarante-deux Lceons de Bouddha ou le king des 
XTJT sections, Texte Chinois avec traduction et notes, 1899. 

X (3) S. Beal, QUena of Chinese Buddhist Literature, pp. 188—203. 

(4) Soyen Shaku, Sermons of a Buddhist Abbot, Suzuki’s hanslation, 
pp. 3-24, Open Court, Chicago, 1906. 

(5) L. Wieger, Religious Beliefs ayvd Philosophical Opinions in China, 
pp. 345-350. See also the French original. 

(6) Hackmann, Die Textgestalt des Sutra der 42 Abschnitte, Acta On'entalia, 
1927, pp. 197—237. Critical study of the text with a German translation. 

1 Chu Fa-lan; Tlfew-cAw in Chinese means generally CAm is used to 
denote the Indian origin of the translators. Fa in Chinese means Dharma, but Ian 
is a transliteration of roMa or ratna. See Toung Pao, 1919, p. 344; also Bagchi, 
p.6. In Tibetan the word Chu Fa-lan has been read as a transliteration of 
Gobharana or Bharana. But this is purely a ‘sound’ philology. See JASB, 1882, 

2 Bagchi, op, eiV. pp. 7-8. 
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The pioneer work of MKtahga and Dharmaratna does not seem to 
have had any far-reaching influence in China. They were probably 
not known beyond the wails of the Fai-m<i-sse, if it had at all been 
built at the time we are speaking of. We 
Siy wrks^of the'i^ ®^®gg®ral® 111® importance 

neers is doubtful jjjglj. fQj. jjjg earliest catalogue of 

Tao-an (see below) does not mention the Sutra of 42 Sections ; 
neither are the works of Dharmaratna mentioneo in it. 

But it should be noted that Tao-an compiled the catalogue 
in South China, and there is nothing surprising if a work translated 
in the North escaped his notice. 



11. China’s Contact With Central Asia 

The real contact of China with the west, i.c. with Central Asia, 
began about seventy years after the first alleged mission of the 
Indian monks. China had already come in touch with the Iranian 
conufi'ies of the west, towards the end of the second century b. a, 
when Chang K’ien came back to China in 126 n. a with informations 
about the adjoining countries of Central Asia after concluding an 
alliance with the great Yueh-chi tribes against the Hiung-nu. In 
114 B. c. the first caravan left China for the western countries *. 

Parthia or the ancient Persia, had at this period come to 
the forefront of the political history of 
CenU-al and Western Asia. Parthia was known 
to the Chinese as An-si from the name 
of a dynasty called Arsacidan, ruling over Parthia in the first 
centuiy b. a The characters for An-si in ancient Chinese pronun- 
ciation seem to have had the sound •Ar-sak (or *An-sak). 
Parthia * was at this time taking an important part in the inter- 
national commerce of Asia. Chinese silk passed to the Eoman 
market through Parthia.® T he Chinese people soon came to know 

1 Coodds, op. p. XII, rofeni to Richtofen’. China, VoL 1 PP. 
and 475. 

2 See Smith, Early History of India^ p. 234 (4th ed.). v , i. 

3 “They I the Bomaos ] traffic by sea with (Parthia) and 

(Ti)Sj) i. ) , the profit of which trade is tenfold . . . Thdr kings always desirM to 
send to China, but the An-si (Parthians) wished to catty on tra* 

with them in Chinese silks, and it is for this reason that thw wraw cut dr 
from This lasted till the niirth year of. the Yea-hsi ijonod duni^ 

the. Emperor Huaurti’s rei^ (-a. d. 166) whea the King of TortaHn (^me) 
An-tnn (Marcos Aurdius Antoninus) sent an embassy which, from fl» frmitier of 
jih-wm (AnAm) offend ivory, rhinoceros horas and tortdso sheU. Kom that 
date (a. D. 166) dates the (direct) intercourse with this country.” This is from the 
of the Han Dsoiasty of China, Chap. 88, Section Hou~BanrSku, partly 
written during the 5th century a. d. and embracing the period a. d. 25 to 220 
SSith has translated the whole text in hie China and (he Bomm En^^. This 
is the first detailed account of the Bcunan Empire (Boman Syria and its cadtal 
Antinnii) bpsed OR the repoit of the Chinese ambassadw Kan-Ying. 
A D. 97. 
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Tiwic with West 


about this great western power which touched the 

boundary of the territory of the Parthians, and 
the shrewd Chinese business people at once 
conceived the idea of establishing direct contact with the Homan 
world. But the road to the west passed through deserts and steppes, 
inhabited by a fierce people known in Chinese history as tlie Hiung- 
nu, identified with the Huns of ancient history. The conquests of 
the two great Chinese generals Pan-Chao (97 a. d.) ^ and his 
worthy son Pan-Yong (124 a. d.) in Central 
qSfby PanSchao I’einoved the marauding Huns from the 

& Pan-Yong caravan route to the west, and thus established a 
direct relation witli the Iranian countries and the Greco-Eomaii 
world. An active trade relation bchveen China and Partliia was 
formed at this stage. But the I’elation between China and the 
western countries was not long confined to the exchange of commodi- 
ties of merchandise only, but soon it expressed itself through a 
nobler form of relationship, namely intellectual brotherhood, 
which finally brought China into a closer bond of alliance with the 
cultural and spiritual world of India. ^ Regular missionary 
activities of the Buddhists began in China from the middle of 
the second century a. d. Many of these monks were not of 
Indian origin, but Buddhist monks of Central Asia. The most 
renowned of the earliest batch of missionaries 
in China was a monk from Parthia, An 
Shi-Kao. Shi-Kao was an Arsacidan (An- 
si) prince who renounced the world, giving up his king- 
dom to his uncle to become a Buddhist monk. Attempts 
have been made to identify Shi-Kao with certain Arsacidan Princes, 
but. the result does not seem to be very conclusive. ® Shi-Kao seems to 
be the Chinese translation of a religious name (probably in Sanskrit) 


Shi-Kao of Paiihia 
(An-Shi) 


1 Giles, Ghmm Biographical Diet. No. 1598 ; for details see Ed. Chavannes, 
Trois g^neraux Ghinois de la dyuastie dcs Han Orientaux, Toung Poo, 190 ^ pp . 
210- 269 : translation of the Chinese annals HeouHan Chm^ Cliap. LXXVIL 

2 Dr. P. Bagchi, Some early Buddhist missionaries of Persia, Cakuita 
Bmew, July, 1927. 

3 Wieger op. cU. p. 353 ; also Bagohi, p. 8. 
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adopted by the Buddhist raonh ; possibly it was Lokottama. Shi- 
Kao came to China in 148 a. d. and settled in the Pai-ma-sse or 
White Horse monastery to resuscitate the old traditions left 
by the noble pioneers. 

During the twenty-two years of his life in China at the 
Loyang monastery, Shi-Kao devoted himself 
to the spread of Buddhist literature in China. 
He is alleged to have translated 179 Sutras or 
pamphlets into the Chinese language. What the original of these 
works were, is very difficult to ascertain ; these might have been in 
Sanskrit or some Prakrit dialect or even some Central Asian language. 
All the translations of Shi-Kao are not preserved. One of the most 
important Chinese catalogues of Buddhist books, the JCai-yuan-lu, 
compiled in the year 730 a. n., mentions the name of 95 books and 
says that of these only 54 are preserved. In Nanjio’s Catalogue^ 
55 works are mentioned (Nanjio, App. 11. 3). i)r. Bagchi in his 
Le Canon- BouddMque gives however the names of all the 
179 Sutras. 

The works translated by Shi-Kao at Loyang reveal the character 
of the needs felt by those early workers. Buddhism was not 
sufficiently known to the Chinese people at that time, and therefore, 
the pioneers wanted to give briefly the principal elements of 
Buddhist theology and philosophy to the followers of this new faith. 
A large part of Shi-Kao*s works are extracts from the Igamas,* with 
which we shall have occasion to deal at length. AneHitlfj 
identifies 21 Sutras of Shi-Kao with the existing Chinese texts of 
the Sgamas \ But from an intensive study of the works attributed 
to him it seeins that quite a large number are apocryphal and of a 
later date. 

1 3 Sutras from tiic DIrgha Saama (Digha Nikaya), 9 Sutras from 
the Madhyama Igama fMajjhima NiliSya), 6 Sutras from the Saifayukta iaama 
(Samyutta Nikftya), 4 or 6 or 14 Suttas from the Ekottara Igama (AAgattara 
inUya). For details see under SaOghndeva and others. 

2 Anesaki, Four Bnddliist Sgamas in Chinese, Transactimt of the AeuUie 
Soeietji of Jofoo, 1904. 
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The works of Shi-Kao, if they are all his, reveal quite a discre- 
minating character. He made a selection suitable for the Chinese 
from the literature of the Buddhists which 
■'^*8 already quite extensive in Northern India by 
the second century a. d. His sntras are “without 
distinction of schools, without doctrinal partiality.” “The form in which 
his works hare come down to ns, is also interesting, for it shows the 
method that the first translators, little conversant with so difficult a 
written language as Chinese, adopted to accomplish their task.” 

“It is clear that the Parthian preacher first translated it him- 
self word for word, a scribe putting tha translation in (Chinese) 
characters ; then he explained it to a scholar, who first annotated 
it, and then wrote it out in his own way, if the content was 
considered worth while”' 

The translated text attributed to An Shi-Kao can be divided 
into two parts, IBnaySnistic and MahSySnistic; the first more for 
the use of the laity and the second more for the use of monks. The 
principal subjects treated are; the Buddhist 
cosmology, its heavens and hells ; the moral duly, 
the wheel of re-births ; the endless chain of evils 
and sorrow ; the cause of that chain being lust and desire, salvation 
is possible only through the Buddhist faith; the necessity of 
salvation, and the observation of the precepts ; the peace enjoyed 
by those who have understood that there is neither self nor others; 
that everything is impermanent, a vain dream (tW. p. 363). In 
teief, the elementary principles — theological and philosophical — 
of Buddhism were all laid down in the works introduced by Shi- 
Eao; but as already mentioned, there is a strong suspicion that the 
books attributed to Shi-Eao are not all his own. 

SM-Eao is not merely remembered as a great translator, but 
is recognised as the head of the school of translators at Loyang 


1 Wieger, op. eit. p. 353. 
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which soon became the centre of Hindu tliouglit and culture in 
China. The band bf workers, Avho Avorked Avith 
af Loya^^'" ^ho Parthian monk, av(M*o all inspired by 

him, and thei’efore, some of them should be? 

mentioned briefly. 

Lokaksema ^ (Chi-1 u-kia-chan) a Saka (Yuoh-elii) of Central 
Asia came to China a year or two after An 
Ijokak^m^^a Yuch- Loyang monastery 

Jielpin^? Shi-kao in his translation work. 

After his death, Tjokakseiua continued Shi-kao’s Avork assisted 
by two Chinese monks. The number of Avorks translatt*d by this 
Saka monk Avas 23. It Avill not be possible to describe all the 
Avorks attributed to this monk, but only a foAv may be just 
mentioned. 

It was Lokaksema Avho is responsible for the first Chinese 
translation of a recension of the PrajilRpHramita (Pan-joopo-lo-nii) 
known as the DasasShasrika P. P. (Nanjio, 5). No original of 
it is knoAvn to be existing, although other recen- 
CWnes^^dcoi^ /ld. sioiis exist. The existence of a Prajn5paramita 
text in Chinese translation in the second 

century a.d. ensures the early growth of MahaySna in 

India. As we shall deal with this Prajha literature in details, 
we should leave this matter here. The effect of the 

translation of the Prajhaparamita into Chinese does not seem to 
be of any lasting value, and the responsibility of popularising this 
literature rested with an abler scholar, Kumarajiva, a centuiy and 
half hence. 

The next translator, who seems to have come from India 

1 The name has been restored by Dr. IBagchi, loo. eit. Tibetan liistorians 
have mistakinffly read this Chinese transliteration as Chilukak^, Sec JASB, 
1882. Nonjio. App. II. 3. 

2 The national name Yudi-chi is simply written in a contracted form in 
Chinese as Chi, just as to indicate Hindu nationality we find the coiitra(‘tcd 
eiqpression Chu instead of T’ien-chu. 

3 
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proper, was Cliu Fo-cho Chu is prefixed to Hindu names and 
Fo-clio is the Chinese for Bodhisattva, so that ‘Chu Fo-clio’ means 
Hindu or Indian Bodhisattva. Fo-cho was a 

^Bodhisattva!’' contemporary of Shi-kao and Lokaksema and 
collaborator with the latter in his work of 
translation. His own works in Chinese are lost. It seems that 
one of his translations was a book on PrajnS. 

The rest of the translators of the Han dynasty were men of 
Central Asia. An Iliuen", like the great Parthian royal 
monk Shi-kao, was a man of Parthia. He came to Loyang in 
A.D. 181, as a merchant, and was made ‘the Hoad officer of 
the cavalry’ for some service rendered to the Emperor Ling. 
He was not a monk, but evidently was an ardent lay follower 
of Buddhism. In collaboration with a Chinese 
scholar he translated Ugra pariprcchil, a 
work of superb excellence, Avhich was afterwards 
twice translated into Cliinese. This pariprccha, which belongs to 
the EatnakUta group of MahSyana w^orks, was an important treatise, 
and Santideva in his SiksS-sainuccaya, quotes it about twenty 
times. The topics discussed in it are self-abnegation, duty to a 
wife, mindfulness, the dole, clothing, preparation of mind, indiffer- 
ejicc to worldly conditions, life in the forest and purity. 

All Hiuen’s other work is the Agamokta-dvSdasa-nidana- 
sUtra (Nanjio, 1339), which is a treatise on the twelve causes 
or iiidSnas, explained according to the Agamas of the SarvSs- 
tivadins. The whole basis of Sskyamuni’s teaching, it may be 
mentioned incidentally, is the theory of Pratitya-saniutpada or the 
chain of causes and effects. This theory of causation, introduced 
by An Iliuen for the first time into China, must have greatly 
facilitated the proper understanding of the elements of Buddhist 
psychology. 

1 Nunjio, App. IT. 5 ; also Ba^rchi, p. 44 ; BEFEO, 1910, p. 228. 

2 Nanjio, App. 11. 4 ; Bagchi, p. 47. 

3 Bendall and Rouse, English translation of Sik^drsammeaya (Indian Texts 
Series). 
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An Hinen’s Chinese collaborator was Yen Fo-tiao \ 
It is said of him that he had studied the original language of 
Buddhism, and could recite the entire Pratiinoksa, without the help 
of a Chinese translation. This was no doubt a high standard of 
efficiency in those days. He further wrote a work on Vinaya for 
the guidance of the Chinese monks. 

The catalogues of Nei-tien-lu and T’u-chi ascribe to him 
7 distinct works in 9 or 10 fasc.; but the K’ai-yuon-lu mentions 
5 Avorks in 8 fasc. and states tliat 4 Avorks in 7 fasc. were lost 
already in a. d. 730. But to-day only one work has come doAvn 
to us. It is a sntra of the Bodhisattva’s inner practieo of the 
six Paramitils; that is, salvation could be attained by practising 
Dana or charity, Ksanti or forgiveness, Virya or strength, DhySna 
or meditation and Prajha or wisdom. 

The Saka or rueh-chi monk Chi Yao “ is said to have come 
from some Central Asian settlement in 184 a. n. 

worked till 189 a. d. According to 
Nei-t’ien-lu and T’u-chi during this short period 
of six years this Saka monk translated eleven sntras in 12 or 13 
fasc.; but the K’ai-yuen-lu mentions only 10 in 11 fasc. and 
states that five AA-orks in 6 fasc. were already lost by 730 a. d. 
Two of his extant translations are from the Saihyukta Agama. 
One is a sntra on the eight characters of a bad horse compared 
with those of a bad man, and the other a sntra on the three 
characteristic marks of a good horse (KTanjio, 661, 662). 

The rest of the Han translatoi*s and Avorkers in the spread of 
Buddhist culture in China will be briefly enumerated. Two of 
these wei*e Hindus Chu Ta-li or MahSbala '* and Tan-kuo * 
or Dharmaphala. Two others were Buddhists of Sogdiaiia, K’ang 
Kiu ® and K’ang Mong-siang ^ Sogdiana is modern Samarkhand 


1 Nanjio, App. 11. 9 ; Bagchi he. cit p. 48, BEFEd 1910, p. 228-229, Toung 
Poo. XIX, 4k-45. 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 7 ; Bagchi, he cit p. 50. 

3 Naniio, App. II. 11 Bagchi, p. 55. 

4 Namio, App. II. 12 Bs^chi, p. 56. 

5 Namio, App. 11 8 Bagchi, p. 52. 

6 N^io, App. U 12 Bagchi, p. 53. 
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and is known in ancient Sanskrit literature as Sulika (See Central 
Asia).K’aiigMong-siang is reputed to be the trans- 

aU^^Comraf^Asiiin works, most of which are lost. His 

^Nidanacarya sHtra* (Nanjio, 733), is a collection 
of ten short sntras, each relatinga nidana or event 
happening to Buddha, such as his headache, pain in his back, 
Devadatta’s throwing a stone at him, a brahmana’s abuse, his 
eating tlie horse-barley, penance and other topics. 

Mong-siang further helped the Hindu pandit Dharmaphala to 
translate a Sanskrit text Avhich the latter had brought from Kapila- 
vastu. ‘ The text contained a legendary life of the Buddha and 
is said to have been an extract from the Dirgha igama, one of the 
sutra works of the Sarvflstivadins. 

The total number of works tmnslated during the Han period 
was about 434 ; of these 227 were by the workers 
translrtteo' mentioned above ; of about 207 the translators’ 
names are lost This fact amply testifies to the 
great intellectual keenness of the first batch of Hindu and Ser- 
indian Buddhist monks. 

The Buddhist propaganda in this period consisted chiefly in 
translations of the scriptures and in miracle-working. The 
works of art and architecture in a new style, introduced by the 
Hindu monks aided by elaborate rituals and music, were sources 
of great attraction to the masses of the Chinese. It is said that the 
White Horse monastery of Loyang was decorated with mural 
paintings representing Buddha and his monks ; “but the worship 
of Buddha’s relics and the miracles worked by them are mentioned 
oftencr than the works of art. The relics (sanra. Chin., slio-li) were 
represented by pearls of mysterious origin, and the miracles ascribed 
to them Avere mostly the rising of variegated mists from them. Little 
is heard of works of charity.” “ 


1 Chincsp,Kia-po-lo-wei, a Praktria form of Kapilawai. 

2 Quoted and adapted : Anesaki, Buddliist Misaiou, EKE, vol. 8. 
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The latter Han dynasty caino to an end in a.i). 221), and was 
Thi-ee Kinadoms of followed by the interesting and romantic epoch 
VVffl. Wn, Shu known as the Three Kingdoms or San Kuo (a.d. 
221-265). The period dorive.s its name from the fact that at this 
time the empire was divided into tlii’ee separate kingdoms. The 
first was the kingdom of Wei, which comprised tlie central and the 
northern provinces and had as its capital, the old capital of Loyaug 
The second was tlie kingdom of Wu consisting of provinces 
south of the river Tang-tsc with the capital of Nanking in the 
south. The third was the kingdom of Sliu which included the 
western part of the empire with the capital at Gheng-tu. The 
king of Shu claime<l descent from the emperors of the Han 
dynasty and was considered the rightful sovereign ol China This 
dynasty is known in Chinese Annals as the Minor Han dynasty, and 
is recognised as the lawful lino during this period of confusion, 
when the Three Kingdoms struggled for supremacy. ‘ 

The whole of the ancient Chinese empire, which, it must be re- 
membered, consisted only of a portion of present-day China, 
became disunited at this period ; chaos, confusion and contest con- 
tinued down to the clo.se of sixth century. The fate of the Buddhist 
missionaries was always influenced by the vicissitudes of tlie ruling 
dynasties ; centres of Hindu culture and Buddhist activities always 
were identical tvith the residences of the dynasties and the mission- 
aries either worked imder their patronage, or were expelled by the 
rulers, who preferred Taoism or Confucianism to Buddhism. ■ 
Loyang continued to be-the capital of the Wei dynasty (220- 
265 A.D.) ; and the work of the Buddhist missionaries in the 
peaceful White Horse monastery of the city continued. The waves 
of political unrest that passed over the empire after the fall of the 
great Hans, although hampered the progress of Hindu culture, could 
not however stop tho influx of Buddhist missionaries during the 


.1 Seo Liung Bing. Outlines of Chinese History, Shanghai, 1914. 
2 AnesahirBuddliist Mission, vol, 8, p. yOI. 
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AVei rule. During a period of about half a century, only five 
translators are mentioned in the Wei Annals. 


Till the early third century, the Buddhist works that were 
translated consisted mainly of sUtras of Agama 

DJianmikala’s fii-si i xr- 

viriaya work in literature ; 110 important book on Vinaya or 

discijiline had yet been made known to the 

Chinese Buddhists. The early translators had only »spoken of sila 

or morality and were contented with a mere sowing of the seed. 

The name of DharmakBla ^ is assocnated with the first Vinaya 

work in Chinese. Dharmakala was a native of Central India and 

came of a very rich family, fn his childhood and youth he studied 

the Vedas the VedBfigas and other brahmanical works usually read 

by a brahmana. It is said that one day while he was entering a 

Buddhist monastery he came across a work called (l)harmottara) 

x\bhidharma-hrdaya-sTltra which he was unable to comprehend. 

At his request a monk explained to him the meaning of 

the treatise and thus new avenues of philosophical insight were 

opened before him. He left India and came to China in 

A.D. 222, whore he worked for many years. In a. d. 250 

Dharmakala translated the PrEtimoksa of the MahE-sanghika 

school, to which he himself probably belonged. But monastic life 

„ had not yet come to be appreciated among 

aeamst Chinese the Chinese Buddhists, because it was opposed 

to the traditional ethics of China. The book is 

now lost, and the study of Vinaya was not seriously taken up 

before two centuries. 


Contemporaneous with DharmakEla was the monk K’ang Seng- 


K’iing Song-k’ai 
(Sanghavannan) 


k’ai, ^ who came to China in a. d. 252. Prom 
his Chinese name K’ang Seng-k’ai it seems 


that he was not an Indian but a Sogdian (K’ang). Of his translations 


1 Nanjio, Ajw. IT. 13 ; B^hi. pp. 73-76. Tan-k’o-(mo)-ldarlo, in Chinese 
translitciation ; Fa>Shih or lit. Ijaw-time* in translation. 

2 Bagchi, p. 74. 

3 SaAghavarman, Nanjio, App. II. 14 ; BageW, p. 76. Seng is the first 
character of Smg-Mey tho translitcsratjon of Sanskrit Sai^gha^ and K^ai means 
armour or varman. 
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two exist. One is the Ugra pariprcchs (Nanjio, 23.19) and the other 
is Aparimitayut sntra (Nanjio, 27). Both of those are re-transla- 
tions. The Ugra-pariprccha liad already been translated by An 
Hinen. His AparimitSyiih sUtra is the fourth translation of the 
Snti-a. This Sntra is connected with an important movement in 
China and Japan, called the Pure land (SukhSvati) and we shall 
discuss the question in detail in another chapter (See below., 
Bodhiruci). The translation of Sahghavannan is good and is 
praised by the Chinese. He was further responsible for a 
translation of a Vinaya Karma- vSca, according to tin* 
Dharmagupta school (Nanjio, 11G3). There is however an old 
trmiition of the introduction of the Dharmagupta Vinaya in the 
year 1G8 a. d., but this is doubted by some scholars. ‘ 

The Karma-vUca of the Dharmagupta school was further 
rendered into Chinese by another monk of this ago named Tan- 

254 A. u. Dharma Dharmasatya. “ Tan-Avu-ti Avas a 

satya & Po Yen Parthian monk born in a noble family, who came 

to Loyang in 254 a. d. and translated the work in the next year. 
We do not know anything of Po Yen avIio is mentioned in 
Chinese works as a sraniapa of the western countries but really 
was a Kuchean monk. He translated six Avorks between a. d. 
256-260; but of these only one has survived, namely, 
SuratapariprcchS (Nanjio, 43.). He was also the translator of a 
version of the Sukhavati vyUha the fully restored title of 
which is ‘Amita-Buddha-samyak-sambuddha-sntra.’ According to 
T’u-chi there were two versions of the Sukhavati-vynha, made 
by him ; but one of them is not given by the K’ai-yuen-lu. 

An Fa-hien or Dharinabhadra Avas a Parthian, avIio came to 
China during this period, but Avhose exact date is not known. He 
translated two works. ^ One was an abridged translation of the 

1 See Bahrein, p. 78; also Chavannes, Pao, 1908, p. 423; Lovi & 
Oliavannes J. As. 1916 p. 44; but PeUiot rejects it Toung Pao XIX, p. 340. 

2 Tan-wu-ti ; tianslated Fa-shih ‘Law-tnith ;’ Nanjio, App. If. 15; Bagchi, 
p. 78. 

3 Nanjio, App. II. 16 ; BaKchi, p. 79. 

4 Nanjio, App. 11. 17 ; Bagchi, p. 81. 
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.DliarinadliiStavarga of the Avatamska called Eamaka sHtra (c. f. 
Naiijio, 100) and the other was tlie MahSparinirvaga sHtra ; 
both have perished. According to the catalogues Nei-tien- 
lu, T’u-clii and K’ai-yueii-lu 12 works were translated from the 
Sanskrit by the five translators of the Wei dynasty (a. d. 220-265). 
Ill A. I). 730 when the K’ai-yucii-lu was compiled, only 4 works in 
5 fasc. were in existence, and 8 works in 15 fasc. had been lost. 
But Nanjio has 3 more works ; one of them, is hoAvevcr mentioned 
under the Wei djmasty in the older catalogues (Nanjio,*.p. 387). 

While Buddhism was being preached from the monastery of 
Loyang by Indian and Serindian monks in northern China, 
southern China was equally actively busy in assimilating 
and propagating Hindu culture, which she received from another 
source by a different route. 



IV BuDDHI 8T IlTERATaRE: I3J SOUTHERN^ CiriJTA 

Spu^heru China is clearly distinguishable from the North; 

this is traceable to the very root of Chinese 
&uth China lustory. Although we are not concerned with 
the socio-politicai history of China, still we 
must not fail to note this inherent difference between the North and 
the ^uth in our study. Southern China received Buddhism and 
developed it, independently of the North. There was an intermittent 
traf&c between Gangetic India and Sse-chuan since the first century 
A. D., aiid it is not unlikely that southern China came to know of 
India and Buddhism througli this channel about the same time 
^ the northern China came to know of it through Central Asia. 

Besides tliis intermittent traffic there seems to have been some 
maritime connection between southern China^ 
Jfcritinie cpnnectioii and India and Indonesia. The Sanskrit 
India. inscription of Vocaii in Champa (Annam) show 
clearly that the connection with India dates as 
e^’ly as the second century a. d., if not earlier. The Eomans, 
when they reached tlie Persian Gulf, conceived the idea of reaching 
India and China by water. Boman merchants of some parts of 
the Emnan ^.'^ rre visited India and came by sea to Kattigara 
(Cochins. Chinr^ ^ pout the beginning of the second century a. d. ; 
in A. n. 166^ Vne of them landed at Kiao-chu which is the 
p^rpspnt Tong^^g. (see. above, Chap. U). 

a| 3 rivals are recorded in the . thiid century a. d. The 
I^(U^p was not ap unknown sea to,: the Hindu merchants and 
n^nes ^d Brahmpna and Buddhist missionaries always availed 
of thpir ships carrying merchandise. Southern China, 
Iherefoi^jeeme to hftye been very early i influenced by the Buddhist 
sailed from Indpp^sia^ Hindu colonies or direct 
fisom the'sX^^x^'hmd. The Buddhist culture of the South China 

1 L. Finot, ^tes d* Epigraphie, BEFEO. 1904, pp. 227fL . 

4 
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alKo bears a distiuct stamp of South India, which we shall have 
occasion to observe in the sequel. 

The earliest distiuct influence of Buddhism in : South China is 
traceable to Meu-tseu, who was bom in the 
'^*Bud^i8t*^1enuc* fldarter of the second century. Born in 

'^”1^176**' South China probably between 165-170 a. d., 
Meu-tseu lived in Tong-king, where he came to 
be acquainted with Buddhisim Educated as a thorough Chinese 
scholar, he was well-versed in the literature of Ettng-fu-tzU and 
Lao-tza Judging Confucianism to be insufficient, he exerted 
himself to get Buddhism accepted in China. He thought that 
Confucianism should be the state religion and Buddhism that of 
the masses — the two thus helping each other. Meu-tseu wrote 
thirty-seven sets of questions and answers in defence of his 
new faith. Buddhism. These questions may be divided into 
two groups those from the Confucianist side, asserting tliat 
Buddha’s ascetic religion was against humanity and® those 
from the Taoist point of view, asserting that immortality (or 
rather physical longevity) was attainable only by Taoist 
practices, and not by Buddhist teaching.* 

Meu-tsou defended his new faith with ab’ , t quotatiohs 
from Kung-fu-tzu and Lao-tzu, but the doct;'» which he 

confronted the attacks were really Buddhistic. ® J § 

In his pamphlet Meu-tseu begins by relating faiivr..^ irately 
and without too much of the marvellous, the story 

The sis o f hia of the life of Buddha. Bom in India, says the 

csfi&y ^ 

Chinese scholar, in the centre of the earth, he 
preached a doctrine to save all beings. When he left the world he 
left behind him a society which applied itself to the salvalioh bf all. 
ileu-tseu holds that the teaching of Buddha is not contftf^y to ihe 
ancient sages of China, suTAmarised by Kiing-fu-tzu. The aiiU bf'^e 
two doctrines is different; The same man can pi^tise ho^^ It is 
not necessary to rejwt Buddhism a pnon, because 

1 Wdger, op, cit* 

2 ERE, Vol. 8. Missions by Anesaki. ^ 
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did no(; know it. A good book in addition to those of 
Kung-fu-tzu, is so much the better. A reasonable man takes the 
good wherever he finds it, and learns from him who 
teaches it K 

Thus Meu-tseu goes on answering the arguments of the literati of 
China who were generally staunch Confuciajiists and droadfully 
inimical towards the new faith. He quoted extensively from their 
old classics, whereupon said a literatus, ‘‘If the Buddhists have so 
many and such good arguments, why do you not then quote them V 
Why do you quote the Annalif and the Odes?" “It is because,” 
replied Meu-tseu, “the oxen love only the bellowings of their kind, 
and mosquitoes the sojig of their species: that is all you 
understand.” 

This is the beginning of apologetic literature in Chinese Buddhism, 
most brilliantly defended by a Chinese scholar. 
Meu-tseu was not the only Chinese in southern 
280 A. I). China to receive the message of Buddha. As 

already told. Buddhism penetrated into the 
South by the sea route and was able to implant itself there. 
After the collapse of the Han rule in China, the Wu dynasty 
(a. d. 220-280) began to rule in Kien-ye, the ancient name of 
modern Nanking (Southern City, as opposed to Peking, Northoru 

City). The Wu dynasty was ruling in the South cojitom- 

poraneously with the Wei dynasty of Loyang, of whom we 

have already spoken. 

The relation both political and spiritual between China 

and Indonesia was becoming intimate. Suon-k’iuen, the Wu 
Emperor (222-251 a. d.) wanted to establish some political relation 
with Funan and sent K’ang-t’ai and Chou-ying. The ambassadors 
wrote an account of their travels, which is lost ; but interesting 
pass^'j* have been preserved in the Annals of the liang. In 
j^g'gijpe Chinese envoys met an Indian named Chen -song and asked 

to suchC * 

V P* 370. 

' '*^tailed and critical study of Meu-tseu see, Pclliot, Toung Fao 
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him about the custoius of India. The reply of the Hindu ambassadbr 
is pieserved in the same Annals. The description of the kingdum 
does not give anything of particular interest and therefore we oiilit 
the details.;* 

This international relation between China and Indon^ia rested 
on politics and commerce, but it soon paved tlie way for deeper 
relations and monks from Funan and India went to China to preach 
the religion of the Buddha. 

During the six decades in Avhich the Wu ruled in the South, 
we have names of five translators, who rendered Indian books 
into the Chinese lanpage. Of these Chi Chieu® was the greatest 
personality in the church of Kien-ye (Nanking) 

^ during the Wu dynasty. He was a Yueh-chi 

elates 129 woi-ks. til^saka, who had come to China 

towards the end of the Han dynasty and received instruction under 
Lokak^ema. After the dismemberment of the Hans, he took refuM 
in the southern kingdom of Wu, where he was appointed a tutor 
by the King for teaching the heir-apparent He was greatly 
honoured in the court and his name is mentioned in the annals of 
the period. Suen-k’iuen, the fii’st Wu Emperor, honoured the Saka 
pandit with the title of Po-shi or ‘the learned man.’ Chi Chien 
being a man of Central Asia knew many of the foreign scripts 
and understood the languages of six kingdoms. Probably, he knew 
Sanskrit well and was thus able to translate as many as one 
hundred and twenty-nine different texts into Chinese. In his 
translation he was helped by a group of workers, among whom 
was the illustrious histriographer, poet and musician Wei-yao. * 
During his thirty years residence in China (223-253 a. d.), he 
worked wonders in the literary field, But unfortunately most of 
his books lare lost, and of his vast literary productions only 
fmiy-nine works are extant I V 

■ • ■ — ■ f. — ■■■■■■ * Tf Igr^ 

1 L5vi, Melanges de Harlex, pp. 176-185 ; also Bijanraj ChatterJlL , r4 

Influence in Cambodia^ Calcatta, 1988, p. 18. 

2 Nanjio,. Atp- H. 18: Ffgchi, pp. 283-SJCO : sIfo C lavfpxiep, To 
1909, p. 200. 

3 Giles, Chinese Biog. Diet No. 2297. 
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Ohi Chien’s works principally belong to the Sotra literature 

His principal works. ® fevT distinctly bear traces of Vinata 

example. Thus A-iian-sseu-che-king (Nan j 16, 
696) is a sUtra of this nature. It advises people to support monks 
and feed animals; to help the poor with a compassionate 
heart; to abstain from eating meat and to observe the 

live precepts and lastly to honour the srainapas. In Astaguru 
sUtra (Nanjio, 710) eight topics are dealt with, sucJi as 
killing, stealing, adultery, disease and death. But the most important 
work that was rendered into Chinese by Chi Chien, wdiich has w'on him 
a permanent place in Chinese literature, is the translation of the 
Avadana sataka ^ (Nanjio, 1324), a work existing in the original 

„ . . , Sanskrit. The learned editor in his preface has 

Trcuislationof Avadana , i i i i- i . .i 

sataka. snowm clearly the Mation between the various 

avadSnas, of which there were several — some 

lost, some preserved, either in Chinese and Tibetan Or only in Tibetan 

such as the Karma sataka. 

It will not be out of place to explain the characteristics of the 

AvadSna literature, which forms such an important branch of the 

Buddhist literature in Chiii&se. The avadSna type is closely related 

to jataka. In both of them we find edifying 
Avadana & Jataka. ^ ...... . 

tales with the purpose ot inculcating moral 

precepts as taught by the Saddharma revealed by the Buddhas 

both are preferably employed for preaching purposes. They agree 

also with respect to the character of the precepts, inasmuch as the 

main tendency of both is, on the one hand, to show the irresistible 

and all-pervading power of Karman, determining for each 

creature the course of his existences within the immense and 

boundless circle of never-resting SaihsRra, and on the other, to 

impress on Hie minds of the audience the individual power 

of c^ creature, and to gather, by performing good actions, stores 

^8 girpaifc iama which shall have precious results, paratra^ in 

' to such 

^jit veitdon has been edited by Dr. J. S. Speier. Bibiliotheca 
1 BurnA Petersbure:, 1002-1900 
J. As. 1901. 
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time to come. The difference between avadSna and jStaka... 
consists ill this that in a j&taka the Bodhisattva must be one 
of the dramatis personae but not in the avadSiia. Yet, a great 
number of our avadRiias, contain tlie personal stories of the 
Boddhisattva. Every jutaka^ may, therefore, be called an avadSna, 
but the reverse is not true^ . 

The Chinese translation of the .AvadSna sataka is divided 
like the original into ten sections, each of 
them presenting a particular aspect. The first 
and the third sections deal with prophecies, 
vygkarapSni of future Buddhahood and Pi'atyeka-Buddhahood ; 
the second and fourth contain mainly avadSnas of the Buddha 
in former existences ; the characters of the tAvo A’^argas are 
different. The fifth is devoted to stories about pretas, several of 
them identical with tales treated or hinted at in the Petavatthu. 
The sixth deals with pudgalas, who, owing to the merit of some 
pious action, attained heaven. In the three following vargas 
the heroes become arhats. In the seventh Sskyamuni is born at 
Kapilavastu ; the last A^arga is chiefly occupied with the evil 
consequences of bad actions in former existences, which ai*c 
a cause of the sufferings of holy persons even in their last existence. 
The last avadSna brings the main story up to the days of Asoka 
and Upagupta.^ 

Chi Chien translated some of the well-known Sanskrit texts, 
which had already appeared in Chinese before, but which seem 
to have been unknown at that time in the South where Chi Chien 
did his translation work. Among such works 
Translato^of ghouid be mentioned here, which Chi Chien 

translated in collaboration with an Indian, 
monk named Chu Liu-yen. This treatise is the Mittafigl sUtra 
There have been four translations of this sUtra, the first was by 
An Shih-kao, the second by an unknown person during thi It 
of the Eastern Tsin dynasty (Nanjio, 644, 646). BothW-titt 

* jL ZmIa- 

1 Spejer, Preface to AvadJRnakitaka, op. cd. p. IV 

2 jwa: pp. XIV, }lv. 
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translations are incomplete or rather abridged versions of the sntra. 
Chi Chien’s translation was a complete one and therefore it 
deserves a detailed study. Another complete translation was 
prepared by Chu Fa-hu at the time of the Western Tsiu dynasty 
(a. d. 205 - 316 ). 

This is a famous story first snmmarised by Buruouf in his 
Introdtiction from the Sanskrit text, which is preserved in the 
Divyd/vadana. The story is so interesting, and some of the social 
ideals enunciated in India in the first century a. b., are so radical 
and modern in spirit, that a summary of the story is given 
below : 

The Lord Buddlia was once sojourning in SiAvasti ; his great 
disciple Inanda used daily to go to the city to collect alms. One 
day while returning from the city he felt thirsty and seeing a girl 
raising water, asked her for a drink. The girl was a cap4Sli, 
Prakrti by name. She felt distressed and told Ananda that she 
was cap^S^li by caste. “Sister”, said Anauda, 
SutmnMj^of tlie uj family and caste ; 

if you have any water left, give it to me and 
I will drink.’ He is duly served with water ; but the cap^li 
girl (mStangi) falls in love with the handsome monk. Ananda 
went away never suspecting that he had roused the passion of the 
mStauginL Prakrti besought her mother, who was proficient in 
charms and incantations, to bewitch Ananda by her art. The 
charm is effective enough and Ananda comes into the house of 
the cap4^a, when suddenly Ananda realises his awkward position 
and supplicates the Buddha in his distress. The Lord at once 
delivers him by uttering counter charms. Ananda leaves the 
cap$[la’s house ; but Prakrti was not to be disheartened by this 
failure. She followed Ananda wherever he would go for his alms. 
This caused a great scandal in SrBvasfi and the Buddha sent for 
this girl, consoled her and by his charming personality brought her 
to. such an attitude of mind, that she became a bbik§upi. She 

... 1 Bomouf, Introduction du BoudtOiicm KEd. 1876, p. 183; firat ed, 
p.203). 
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not ooly had her hair shaven but took the nun’s cowl, and delved 
deep into the profundity of the Buddha’s religion. 

This conversion of .the cap43U girl created a great sensation, 
the whole city including the king Prasenajit, came to the Buddha 
lemonstrating against his conduct Thereupon the Buddha narrated 
„ , thestoiy ofTrisankuandhis son SSrdUlakarna. 

Story of Tnsaflkii and m . i, i • •• ww 

Puakarasari Insanku was a canola chief. He was a great 

scholar and had studied all the scriptures of 
the brahmanas. His sou was equally versed in scriptures. Now 
Trisahku wanted his son to marry the daughter of the Bralunana 
Puskarasari, Avho however, rejected the candala chief’s offer with 
supreme contempt But Trisahku challenged the Brahman a in 
a learned dispute and demonstmted that between members of the 
various castes there exists no such natural difference as between divers 
species of animals and plants. By arguments he silenced the 
arrogant Brahmana, who thereupon gave his daughter in marriage 
to the can^ala chief’s son, notwithstanding the opposition of his 
disciples and caste people. The Brahmana’s daughter, said the 
Lord at the end, was in the former birth, no other than matahgi 
Prakrti, Trisahku Avas the Buddha himself and Auanda was 
SErdtlla-kanja.' 

Chi Chien’s translation of the Matafigl sutra is in seven 
chapters and it follows the Sanskrit narrative as described above“ 
It is not necessary to describe his other works, which are doubtless 
important, but as many of them were retranslated by abler men, 
they will be dealt with below. According to some authorities, a second 
translation of the Sutra of tho forty~two sections^ rendered into 
Chinese originally by KasyapaMEtahga, was made byChiChien ; but 

1 See Nariman, Samhrit BuddhUmi, Bombay, pp. 56 ; also Bajeildmliala 
H^tra, Buddhist Literature of Nepal pp. 223-226. Henceforward quoted as 
Nariman and Kajendralala. This discussion which took place between the 
BiShmaqa Puskara^ri and the oapfpUa !MSaAku reminds one of the Yajiasoei, 
alleged to :be of A&vegbo^a, which is a polemic against caste system ^ 
spprema(w of tliq Vedas (See below). 

2 Gow^, tHvyti/oadUnat App. I., vide the notes on Chinese versions 
^plfed by. B. Nanjio,. wbich are however not found in details ip. his 
Catalogue. 
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it had been lost before a. d. 730. It is stated in an ancient work that 
this translation differed a little from that made by Mstanga and 
the meaning of the words ■were more correct and the composition 
perspicuous (Nanjio, 388). Some of his important Avorks are the 
Dasasahasrikfl p.p.,' Sukhavati vynha, Vimalakirti nirdesa, Vatsa 
sntra, Sslistambha sntra, Bralnnajala sUtra etc. 

In 224 A. 1)., came to China, probably by the sea-route, an Indian 

monk named Viglina ' accompanied by another compatriot named 

Liu-yon. VighnaAvas born in India in a family of a yajnika brahmana 

and many legends are connected with liis- coii- 
Viffhna (Wei-k’i-nan) . j. -n m • *Pi. j. 

A. i». 224. version to liuddhism. After traversing many 

countries he at last reached China with a copy of 
the I)hammapada^'\\[cl\ he probably secured in Ceylon, on his way 
lo China. This ho translated into Chinese with the help of his 
Indian friend. The original book consisted 
of 2G chapters ; but after the translation Avas 
finished, 13 new chapters or vargas wore 
added in China making up the whole in 39 chapters of 752 veraes. 
Tlu) Pali Dhammapada, it may bo noted, consisted of 20 chapters ; 
this work is too well-known to be described in detail. In comparing 
the two versions, the Chinese and the Pali, we find that they agi’ee 
from the 9tli to 35th chapter (except the 33rd), so far as the title 
of chapters are concerned, though the Chinese has 79 verses more 
tlian the Pali. But this Chinese translation has eight additional 
chapters in the beginning, four at the end, and one in the thirty- 
third 2. 

1 Nanjio, App. II. 19 ; Rigchi, p. 301 , also L6vi, */• Ja, 1913, pp, 206 ff. 

2 Chapters of the Fa-chiu-cliing [ 1 anitya, 2 giksai 3 ba!msnita< 

4 sTaddha* 5 slla, 0 hhavana 7 prcina, 8 vakya (eight addition:il 
ohaptem in Chin, not found in Pali Dhp.)] 9 yiiga or yatnaka (Pali 1)« 
10 pmnada (2), 11 citta (3), 12 puspa (4). 13 bdla (5), 14 i>apdita (6). 15 

arhanta (7), 16 sahasra. (8), 17 papa (9), 18 dapda (10), 10 jaiw (11), 20 atina {X% 
21 loka (13), 22 fiuddlia (14)4 23 sukha (15), 24 priya (t6\ 25 krodha (17), 26 
mala (18), 27 Dliafma (19), 28 marga (20^ 29 prakirna (21), .30 Naraka (23), 31 
naga (23), 32 trsna (24). [33 sainbhoga, (additional in Chin.)] 34 sramapa (25) 
35 brahmaoa (26), [36 Nirvapo, 37 samsaro, 38 Podhi.s;iitva, 30 saubhagi’^a 
(four additional in Chin, not found in Pali Dhp.)] 

5 
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It has been definitelj told in the preface to the Fa-chiu-chinii 
(Dhammapada-sntra) that the 13 new chapters were added in 
China. The titles of the chapters of thePa-chiu-chin{!! entirely agree 
with those of the extant Pali version and oven in many 
instances verses agree. It can Ijo suggested with fair amount 
of certainty that the original of the Chinese was Pali, which 
Vighna secured in Ceylon on his way to China. It is quite 
likely that Vighna, who was a man of N. India and a 
Sanskritist, was unfamiliar with the Pali text Vighna’s 
translation was imperfect and it therefore could not be popular 
with the Chinese. A few years later a selection of a';hundi'cd 
verses with suitable and short introductory parables was made by 
a Chinese monk (see below) * . 

The Indian companion of Vighna, Liu-ycii seemed to have acq- 
uired more knowledge of the Chinese language and was thus able 
to translate four sUtras (a. n. 230), of which throe are found in the 
present collection of the Tripiteka '* . 

E’ang Seng-huei, a man of Central Asia, also came to China 
by the southern route. Seng-huei was a Sogdian or t^fUika whose 
family had been living in India. Ilis father was a merchant of 
Kiao-che or modern Tonkin in S.-E. China, 
a monk he had business. Seng-huei, was born 

in Tonkin and was probably Chinese by edu- 
cation. When he was ton years old his parents died and the 
funeral ceremonies made such a deep impression on his mind that 
he left home and became a monk. Seng-huei became a great scholar 
and made extensive studies in the Chinese classics ; he made a large 
collection of astronomical and non-canonical texts. He was an earnest 
Buddhist and went to China in the hope of converting the people 
(247 A. D.). Suen-k’iuan, the Wu emperor, gave him pennksion for 
building the monastojy of Kieu-chu, which was also known as Po* 
to-li or the Buddha-grtlma Suen-hao, the successor of Suen- 

1 8. Boat The Dhammapada translated from tlie Chinese, (Trilbner’e 
Oriental Saies). The whole Dhammapada-UJimmrga question has been dealt 
with in a uhapter in author’s Indian LUeratnre in Central A«ia. (In press) 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 20 Bagdii, pp. 302-303. 
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k’mau was not favourably disposed towards Buddhism and Seng- 
huci was challenged by his officer Chang-yu in a discussion ; but 
the learning of the Sogdiau monk was too deep to be gauged by the 
official representative of the king and the latter was defeated. There- 
upon the king changed hLs mind and began to respect Buddhism. 
Seng-huci died in 280 a. d. ' . 

Fourteen books are credited to this Sogdiau translator ; but only 
five have .survived the neglect of time and two of them have received 
the most careful attention of European scholars. These works 
are Sat[)ni-amittl sannipSta snti'a (Nanjio, 
TransUtes Satiiiramiia 1 tO) and Saihyukta avadilna sUtra (Nanjio, 
'^?y akta avaJuia*'* 1359) which have l)ccii completely translated 
by Chavannes in his Cinq ceiU^ oontes ". 
These arc all avadKua and jStaka stories and by way of 
illustration tho names of a few only may be mentioned to show 
the nature of tho work : story of Sarvada, I^iuanda, Dirghayus, 
sutra of king Po-ye, story of the king of Varagasi, sUtra of Bajarsi 
Mardhvan, story of sparrow-king etc. The storias of Saihyukta 
avadaua are short. 

One story however got wide appreciation in China and it is 
found in both these works of Seng-huoi as well as among the 
translated works of Kumai-jiva (404-4.13 a. d.) and liwui-chiao (a. d. 
445). This is the famous story of Ealmasapada. Tho text of tho 
Saihyukta avadana is almost literally translated below: 

“Once in remote ages there was a brahmana) who bogged a king 
to give him something. The king was about to go out hunting, 
and therefore made tho brahmana wait till his return to tho palace. 

Story of KalmaSpoda game and getting separated from 

his followere, the king entered a deep valley, 
where he met with a i^kgasa waiting to devour him. The king 
said, ‘Listen, this morning I have met with a brahmana, to whom 

t 

1 NaDjio, App. 11. 21 ; Bat^ohi. pp. 304-307 ; also Chavannes, Toung Poo, 
1910. pp. 199 -212. 

2 Tome Ii Avad^ Nos. 80-155, pp. 347-428, comprise Sarhyukta 
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I have promised something on my return. I shall first give him 
alms and then come back hero as thy victim.’ The rRksasa said, 
‘I wish to devour now. Will thou certainly come here again ?’ 
The king answered, ‘Were I not true to my word, I should have 
forgotten the brahmana.* The raksasa allowed him to go free. 
So the king returned to his palace, gave liberal alms to the 
brahmana, and delivered over his kingdom to liis successor. Then 
he came back again to the rSksasa, who was deeply moved by his 
truthfulness, paid great homage to him and gave up the intention 
of devouring him.” 

Another version of this story is also found in the other 
translation of Seng-huoi viz, SatapHrainita saniiipata. There the 
king is Phu-miiig or SamautaprabhUsa ; the story is narrated in 
detail. The brahmana who mot Phu-niing preached the Buddhist 
doctrine of impermanence in four stanzas, which have been quoted 
by subsequent writers ^ 

Another story from the Liu-tsi-ching or Sannipilta sntra of 
Seng-huei evoked wide interest throughout proper India and Greater 
India amongst her writers and artists. This is the famous story of 
the ‘Elephant with six tusks’ or Siul-danta jaiaka. The story is 
told here briefly. 

This marvellous animal was none olher than one of the innu- 
merable past incarnations of tlie Buddha ; the jataka says that the 
elephant lived happily in the company of his troop of subjects in a 
hidden valley of the Himalayas. However, the 
^^°litcritur^Md^Mrt^ second wife, wrongly believing herself slighted 
for love of the first, gives herself up to death in 
the access of jealous fury, making a vow to avenge herself upon her 
husband one day for his supposed want of affection. In the course 
of her succeeding existences she becomes a queen of Benares and 
possesses the power of remembering her previous birth. She obfeiins 
from the king permission to despatch against her former husband 
the most skilful hunter in the country, with orders to kill him and 

1 IL Watanabc, The story of Kalma^pada and its evolution in India 
literature, Journal of tho Pali Text Society, 1900, pp, 236-310. 
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bring back his tusks as a proof of tho success of his mission. The 
man does, in fact^ succeed at great risk of liis life in striking the 
noble elephant with a deadly arrow. But the soul of the 
Bodliisattva is inaccessible to any evil passion ; not content with 
sparing his murderer, he voluntarily makes a present of the tusks, 
whereof tlie man had conic to rob him. AVlicn the hunter finally 
brings back to the queen this mournful trophy, she feels her heart 
break at the sight of it. Such is tho touching story, reduced to its 
essential and most generally reported features, for it is knoNvn 
under multiple forms.* 

During tho fifty-eight years of the reign of the Wu dynasty 
according to Nei-tien-lu and T’u-chi 259 treatises were translated 
from the Indian languages into Chinese by these five pandits. 
But in A. D. 730 there Avere sixty-one Avorks in 92 fasc. The 
K’ai-yiicn-lu mentions one hundred and eighty-nine Avorks in 417 
fasc. In A. D. 730 there Avero only sixty-one worksin92fa.se 
in existence, and one hundred and twenty -eight AVorks in 325 fasc. 
liad long been lost. Of tJiis large number of Avorks only fifty-six 
arc found in the Chinese Tripitaka ; the rest arc all lost, lost to 

* Hil>liogriin)iy of Siublanta Jalaha 

(1) It is Jtnown in Pali ; see PausoIwU’s edition of .liilaka, vol. VI. No. 514. 

(2) Sansluit account in ilic Kalpadrmm avafiTim analysed l»y Leon feer, 
Jvvrnal Aaiiiqnc, 1S95, No. 1., Also HajcndraUil, up. SU1-S03. 

(5) Liu-tu-lsi-diiiiQ or i^ntparamila naunrpaia auira (NiUijio, 143) 
described al»ovo. 

(4) Tsa-pao-lsanU’Ching (Nanjio, 1320), by Clii Cliiii-yc of the Northern 
Wei Dynasty, A. D. .3S6-534 ; 8 fasc : there arc 121 Avadana stories. 

(,5) SUlairalamkara alle[^cd to Asvaghosa preserved in Clpnesc translated 
into Fi-ench by Ed. Iliibcr. Story No. 09, pp. 40311. 

(6) Ta-cJiG'tu-lun or Maha-Pi'aiT^paramitjB» sulraiaslm of Nagariuna 
(Nanjio, 1169). 

These are the six literary versions of tliis story preserved in Chinese and 
Sanskrit. In art it lias also been i-epi-escnlcd : (1) on a madallion from BarJmt ; 
(2) another from AniaravalT ; (3) a lintel from Sanchi ; (4) a friigment of a 
frieze from Oandliara ; (5, 0), Two fim^oes from tlic Ajanla. M. Fouchcr, tho 
great French archaeologist has discussed the whole subject in his article 
^Chronologic des versions du Sa(l-danta jataka’ in Mclatwes Sylvain Led ; 
also The Beginning of the Btirldhisl Art by A. Fouchcr, translated into English 
by L. A. Thomas and F. W. Thomas (1917), wliero the translation of tho above 
article with illustrations occur, pp. 185-205. 
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India, lost to China and we have nothig left to bs ei^cept the 
titles of these works. 

Besides the translations of the well-known translators of the 
Wu dynasty, one hundred and ten distinct wgrks (in 287 fasc) 'of 
unknown authorship are mentioned in T’u-chi, one of the early 
,>v ‘ catalogues of the Buddhist Tripi^a. According 
i® K’ai-yuen-lu ■ eighty-seven of these works 
are authentic and the rest have no canonical 
authority. In 730 there were only four works in 6 fasc. in 
existence but today only three are preserved : (1) Abhi4harmUmfta 
ioftra by venerable Ghosja in two chapters (Nanjio, 1278) ; (2) 
Sntra of the patronymics and names of the parents of the seven 
Buddha (Nanjio, 626) ; this is a translation of the 45th chapter 
of the EkoUara &gama. (3) SaHiyiikla-againa is in one chapter ; 
this is an adridged translation having only twenty-five stltras of 
tile Saihyukta-3gama, which we shall discuss at length in 
future (Nanjio, 547.)* 


1 Aneaaki, Four Sanskrit Aeamaii in Chinese. TWoMocripna pf tip 
Janan Aeiatie Soeuiti, 1908. 



V. Seoinnwo op Smo-luMAS Contact) 

The /Saw- JTmo w flic Tlircc Kinpjdoms of Wu, Wei and Shu 

decayed in course of time, and the dynasty kno^irn in Chinese 

Annals as Western Tsin (265-316 a. d.) rose in their place. 

Ti- « w 1 III • The Tsin emperors for a short peri^ reunited 
BiseoflWestern Tfan. „ , , . , , . 

the dismembered empire and assumed the 

pretentious imperial titles. This is really the beginning of a period 
which finally separated North and South'China for several centurica . 
In the North the period of unrest due to Tartar invasion began, 
•while the South, away from the scenes of political troubles, deve- 
loped its art and literature in a rather peaceful atmosphere. 

The Western Tsin dynasty eked out a very precarious imperial 
authority for half a centuiy (a. d. 265-316) in Chang-an, which 
had till then kept up the Arc of Hindu culture burning in its 
monasteries. The Buddliist monasteries attracted Indian ihonks 
from abroad- and offered shelter to tlio Chinese Buddhists. During 
this half a century fifteen scholars worked 
fit the translation of Buddhist literature and 
works rendered four hundred and forty-four works 
into the Chinese language ; sixty-three works 
were translated by unknown writers. It mast be said to the credit 
of the workers of this period that daring five decades they ti^- 
slated more than five hundred worka 

DharmaraksaV name tops the list of the translators of fliis 
age. He is the translator of some of tho most important Buddhist 
works and flic toied number of his works 
* ** amounted to two hundered and eleven. This 
person was aYuch-chi, who had assumed a 
Hindu name. It may be mentioned here incidentally that tho 
practice of assuming Hindu names was very common among Central 
Asian, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Buddhists. Dharmarak^a’s 

1 Naniio, App. IL 23 ; Bagchi, p. 83 ; tmoslitemtioD, Chu Tfm-mo-bwih’a ; 
Chin, translation fa-hu, lit ‘law-pcrception’. 
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parents had been living in the Tan-hoang district in the province 
of Kan-su and the chUd grew up in a Chinese atmosphere. When 
he was eight years old he left home and became a sramapa under 
the influence of an Indian Buddhist monk. The young Saka monk 
was highly intelligent and learned the scripture very quickly. He’ 
travelled abroad with a foreign monk, presumably an Indian, for 
several y^rs collecting numerous manuscripts on Buddhist litera- 
ture. During his travel he learned thirty -six languages and must 
have visited India where he collected some manuscripts. He came 
back and settled at Chang-an in a. d. 284, the centre of Buddhist 
propaganda and culture. He founded a monastery in the city, 
where disciples numbering several thousands gathered round the 
monk to listen to his erudite discourses on Buddhism. Dhaniia- 


„ , worked at Chang-an from a. n. 284 to 

Translated 211 work.s „ i . i . i i i 

into Clunese 41;}. Ho not only translated a large number 

of works hut became tlie father of a school 

which produced a galaxy of translators, workere and missionaries 

in the cause of the religion of India. Ho himself worked and was 

able to inspire a band of workers, of whom Nio Cheng-yuen ajid 

his son Nie Tao-chon, Ch’ang-sho, Ming-ch’ang, Fa-jui, T’an-suei, 

Wen-long and others helped him a good deal.‘ The political 

troubles of the North however compelled him and his disciples to 

leave Chang-an and precede towards Chang-chan (Shantung 

province) where he died in his 78th year in 317 or 318 a. d. 

It will not be possible to give a list of all the works of this 

great writer, or even to describe the most important among them. 

Of his two hundred and eleven works today only ninty exist in 

the Chinese Tripiteka ; k few important texts may be mentioned 

here in order to understand the man and appreciate his work. 

The Prajnapsramita literature, as wo shall find in the course 

» w ^ comprised several treatises of 

Translated a RMiiuirS- ,i:« * - j ■ 

mils text tlifterent sizes and recensions. Dharmaraksa 

translated in 28G a. -d. the Pailcaviiiisati 
sShasrik? ^jflapSramiia (Naiijio, 4), which formed tliO second 
1 : Bacchi, p. 86. ■ 
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section of the Prajna literature. Dharmaraksa’s translation was 
incomplete as it consish^d of 10 fasc. and 21 chapters, while the 
complete Sanskrit work is in 70 chapters. A century and a 
quarter later a complete and brilliant translation was in^de 
by KurnSrajiva, of whom wo shall learn more. 

Dharmaraksa’s translation of the Dasabhnmika sHtra (Nanjio, 

1 10), which is a part of the great Avataihsaka literature, was done 

I.- - u,-. 1 297. It is a treatise on the ten stages 

IJia Dasiibhumika siitra , . , ^ , , , . , 

which a person must pass through before he 

can attain Buddhahood. These stages are technically called 

Bhrimis and the subject will be discussed in another part of 

this work. 

Dharmaraksa was highly intelligent and more than any other 
of his contemporaries, he understood what suited the popular genius 
of the Chinese people. The first text on the cult of Aniita Buddha 
had been introduced into China in the days of An Shi-kao ; we shall 
hear more of this cult below. Dharmaraksa added to it the cult of 
Avalokitcsvara by translating the great Sad- 
ah.rM.p«,*>nk. (Naaiio, 138). H. .nde- 
voiired to set in relief the catechism of 
Amitabha, the Bodhisattva (joit-sa) Avalokitesvara, whose name, 
translated into Chinese, became Kiian-yin, ‘the one who perceives 
sounds’. Of course this is a wrong translation of the Sanskrit word 
which has been arbitrarily taken as avabkita and mara. From 
the translation of the Saddharmapupdarika dates the vogue in China 
of the worship of Knan-yin, the purest and the gentlest of the 
Bodhisattvas. 

Dharmaraksa preached eloquently ; “No matter what 
misfortune a man may be afflicted with, if he invokes Euan- 
shih-yin, the latter will immediately listen to his appeal and 
deliver him from the distre.s.s. Whoever invokes him, is saved 
from fire, water, and the attacks of brigands or demons. If a 
condemned person invokes him, the sword which should decapitate 
him will break on his neck. The prisoner who invokes him will 
be delivered from his shackles and irons. If, in a party of travel* 

6 
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lers or merchants, there is a devotee who invokes Knan-shih-jin, 
the whole caravan will come out of all dan^rs unscathed. Many 
words are not necossaiy to move Kuan-shih-yin, It is sufficient 
only to cry in misfortune, from the bottom of the heart, “Oh Kuan 
shih-yin, I bow to thee,'’ and one will be immediately succoured. 

Whoever invokes him, finds himself delivered 
from evil thoughts, finm spasms of hate, from 
uninteUigence and callousness. Every woman 
who has recourse to him to obtain a child, will see her demand 
fulfilled. All men ought to pray incessantly to so powerful and so 
benevolent a pu-m. His happiness is to work for the deliverance 
of all beings. He a.ssumes for that end the most diverse 
forms, appearing as Buddha, Bodhisattva, BrahmA Indrn, 
Vaisravapa, yajrapSpi, king, brahmana, monk, an ordinary man, 
woman, nun or with the features of a child. In a word, he will 
appear in that form in which, he knows, he will be listened to. 
Invoke him then, and you will no longer have any cau.so of fear.” 
Here ends the exhortation in prose, which is repeated in verse 
still more emphatically. ' Dharmaraksa’s Saddharmapnp4%nka 
therefore must be considered to be an important work in Chinese. 

Another important Sanskrit text which gi’eatly changed the 
religious conceptions of the Chinese Buddhists rendered into their 
language by Dharmarak^ was the celebrated Ullamhana sntra 
(Nanjio, 303). The story of the Ullambana 
sntra is briefly this : Maudgalyayana (Chin. 
Mn>1ien), a disciple of the Buddha, had obtained 
the power of visiting the pretaloka or the netherworld, where he 
found his mother emaciated to bone. Mn-lien offered her food, but 
the food turned into burning charcoal and she could not eat 
Mu-lien was greatly touched at the sight and returned to seek 
counsel of the Buddha. The Buddha advised him to take refuge 
in the safigha and said that only the sahglia could deliver his 
mother bom pretaloka ; for this purpose however rich presents of 
food, drink and clothing should be made to the sahgha. The 


1 uneger. op. eU., p. 409. 
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Buddha concluded his discourse saying, “Ghwd men and good 
women, every true disciple of the Buddha ought to remember with 
gratitude what his parents formerly did for him. Ho owes 
gratitude to his ancestors to the seventh generation. In proof 
of his gratitude, he would do well to oflfer for their deliverance, 
UUambana^ on the fifteenth day of the seventh moon. Every 
true disciple of the Buddlia ought to do that” Since his time 
when Dharmaraksa popularised this idea of ancestor worship, 
tliis particular ritual has been greatly modified ; but the fifteenth 
day of the seventh lunation has remained in China the day of the 
festival in honour of the dead.‘ 

Dharmaraksa was the translator of many important Buddhist 
Sanskrit works of which a few may be mentioned here. LalUa- 
Vi»tara (Nanjio, 161) the well-known biography of the Buddha, 

Translation of /..aKto- '*1 S' Ister chapter of this work, was 
rtstera rendered into the Chinese 

by Dharmaraksa in collaboration with that illustrious band of 
Chinese workers which helped him all along (a. d. 308). The 
work in its Chinese title means ^Samantaprabha.sa slitra’ ; 
its another title was Vaipulya nid&na sHtra. 

Besides this a large number of pariprccl^ and some very 
important stltras from the Avataihsaka and MahSsannipBta 
group were rendered into Chinese by him. Dharmarak^. was 
fortunate in having been able to gather round him an earnest batch 
of workers to help him in the translation of Buddhist texts into 
Chinese, some of whom we shall meet in the course of our study. 

The next great translator and missionary was An Fa-kin,* 
who translated five treatises from Sanskrit into Chinese. Fa-kin 
was a Parthian, who came to China in a. d. 281 and worked till 
the reign of emperor Huei in 306 a. d. Of 
kis extant works only one deserves special notice. 
281-306 jj. jg jjjg translation of the A^kavad&na (Nanjio, 
1459). This is a collection of stories in which the central figure 

1 'Wieger, op. eif., pp. 412 ft 

2 Naniio, App. 11 25 ; Bagcihi, 115. 
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is Asoka. In Chinese there are however two versions of tliese 
stories ; one introduced at this period by Fa-kin 
from Central Asia and the other brought by 
permr Ahoka Sahghabhara of Funan (Cambodia) two centuries 
later by the southern sea-route. Fa-kin’s translation of A~yu-wang^ 
ehing or Aioha-raja-sUtm^ has been rendered into French by Przy- 
luski. In Chinese Buddhist literature as well as in tlie extant 
Sanskrit literature various legends bearing on Asoka arc met with. 
Przyluski has most searchiiigly gone into the stories as they are 
preserved in the Chinese versions of the A,^okavadana^ the 
Chinese Saihyuktagama, the DivySvadana and the Sutralariikara. 

It is clear that various stories, some of which must have origi- 
nated before the Christian era^ were moulded in the avadUna form 
by some unknown writers in past times. Thus there are two distinct 
groups of stories in the work, viz., the stories centering round Asoka, 
and stories centering round his teacher Upagupta. These stories, at a 
later age but before the third century a. d., were grouped into 
one work and known as the ASokavadana, This work, of Avhich 
we have the Chinese version, belongs to the Mnlasarvastivada school 
which originated at Mathura. ^ 

The work gives an account of the early life of Asoka and his 
conversion to Buddhism and narrates tales and anecdotes 
related to him by the monk Upagupta with a view to illustrate 
the teachings of the Buddha. The name of the author is not given 
anywhere in the text ; but the stories are narrated by one Jaya in 
the grove of Kalandaka in Eajagrha. The first chapter gives the 
genealogy of Asoka, beginning with BimbisSra of Magadha, a 
contemporary of Buddha. Here the story of Asoka’s youth and 
his coronation is told in details. The chapter two describes how 
Asoka met Upagupta and narrates his devotion to Buddhism, the 

1 See below, under Yi-tsing. It may be mentioned here incidentally that 
Przyluski holds that there were two Yinayas of the SaivastivSdins, one of 
Mathura with Avadanas or Jatakas, one of Kashmir without them; the 
whole of the Divyvaadana may be derived from the first of these Yinayas. Le 
Legende de Vempereur AiokUt Paris, 1923, pp. viii, 814 ; also L6vi, Toung 
Pao, viii. 105-22 ; J.As, 1914, ii, 494 ; Keith, Sanskrit LiteraUire, 1928, p. 04. 
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stoty of TisyaralcsitS aiid the Bodhi tree, his meeting with PiQ^oIa 
BharadvSja etc. The story of Asoka’s younger brother Siu-ta-to 
(Chinese) or Vigatllsoka is narrated in the third chapter. The next 
chapter describes the sad story of KupSla, the beloved son of Asoka- 
The chapter five gives the story of Asoka’s death and the successors 
to his empire. Much historical information is contained in this 
chapter. The sixth chapter may be termed the beginning of the 
second pai-t of the work. It narrates how the Buddha had 
prophesied about Upagupta. It describes the last journey and death 
of the Buddha and narrates the details of the first council of 
Itejagrha. The nirvaqa of MahSkasyapa, SanavAsa’s entrance into 
thes afigha, Ananda’s nirvaqa, Madhyantika’s nirvaqa, the foundation 
of a monastery on the urumuq^a by Sanavasa, Upagupta’s appeal, 
his conquest of Mara, his propaganda and Sauavasa’s niiwaqa are 
described in the seventh chapter. In the eighth the stories about 
the pupils of Upagupta, Dhitaka’s appeal, Upagupta’s nirvaqa are 
delineated. The Buddha’s prophecy aljout the disappearance of his 
teaching is narrated in the next and in the tenth or the last chapter 
twelve short stories are told. ' 

Apart fi'om the above fivcts tins avadana furnishes us with a 
clue to many legends of Asoka, and has been responsible to a great 
extent in establishing the relations among the avadBnas. The 
study made by Przyluski has, tliercfoi'c, Ijcen of great value to the 
history of Indian literature in general. This one work of Fa-kin 
made him famous in China, and his translation has been of 
immense value to us in modern times. 

Another important avadSna was ; rendered into Chinese by 
Shih Fa-li, ® a contemporaiy of Fa-kin. Of the autlior we know 
nothing except the fact that while living 
°° **■* Ixiyang he ti'anslated in collaboration with 
Fa-chiu four works in 12 fasc. during the 
reign of Huei-ti (290-316 a. d.). Of his translations the 
DharmapadKvadSna sQtra (liTanjio, 1353) is well-known to us 

1 Frzyluslii, op. eit 

2 Nanjio, App. H 29 ; Bagdii, 133 
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through the Euglish translation of Beal. We have seen above that 
Wei-chi-nan or Vighna brought a copy of the Pali Dhammapada 
fern India and translated it about 224 a. d. But owing to his 
defective translation the book did not receive much attention from 
the Chinese’ Buddhists. Fa-li, therefore, made a selection of about 
a hundred verses and supplemented each verse with a short 
avadana or story connected with the verse, that is, the circum- 
stances under which the Buddha narrated the story, summing up 
its teaching in a vei*se. The book, therefore, for its concise character 
and illustrative stories must have fulfilled the purpose of Vighna, 
who introduced it into China. Fa-li’s other works are Lokadhatu 
sHtra (Nanjio, 651), Mahavaipulya-Tathagata-garblia sntra (lost) 
and Sarvagupa-puuyaksetra sUtra (Nanjio, 383). 

Shih Fa-li’s collaborator Shih Fa-chiu continued his friend’s 
work after his death during the reign of Uuei-ti and translated 
one hundred and thirty-three texts into Chinese. All these texts 
are small and unimportant snti*as from larger texts, mainly the 
agamas. Nanjio however mentions only twenty-three of his works 
Avhich are extant, the rest are lost. ‘ The meaning of Shih Fa-chin 
is acaiya Dharmasikha. 

The other ti*anslatoi*s of this period are Kalaruci " who came to 

others translator Canton in a. n. 281, Chu SMh-hing, 
mostly Non-Indians Mok§ala, Chu Shu-lan, Nic Tao Chen, ® Po 

Fa-tsu *, Wei She-tu Che Min-tu *. Che Fartu ’ and 
Jo-lo*yen or Narttya^a. * 

The name of Chu Shih-hing is not mentioned by Nanjio in his 
catalogue, as ho was not a translator of any Sanskrit book. 

1 Nanjio, App. IL 30 ; Bagchi, 136-147. 

2 Nanjio, App. IT, 24. In Chin. Kianff-liang leu-che is a transliteration. 
Bagchi, 114. 

3 Naniio. App. II, 32 ; Bagchi 124. 

4 Nanjio, App. U ; Bagchi p. 129. 

5 Bagchi 134 

6 Bagchi 135. 

7 Nanjio, App. H, 34 ; Bagchi 147 

8 Nanjio, App. n, 34 ; Bagclii 148. 
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Bat his share in the work of the diffusion of Buddhist literature 
in China was so immense that we cannot afford to neglect him. 

Shih-hing was born in the province of Ying-ch’uan (modern 
lliu-cheu). He became a sramagera while young and embraced the 
life of a monk. He began to study the sacred books of Buddhism 
at Loyang, but found great difficulty in the interpretation of Tao- 
liing-ching. He thereupon made up his mind to proceed to the 
western countries, i. o. Central Asia and probably India, in search 
of a leariiod teacher and the original texts. After having visited 
many provinces in China, Shih-hing came to Kliotan, which was a 
great centre of Sanskrit culture in those days. There he w^as 
able to get a copy of the Sanskrit Pahcaviiiisatisahasrika prajuS- 
paramibl. But when he wanted to send the manuscript to China 
through his disciple Fu-ju-tan (Pupyadhana), the monks of Khotan, 
who belonged to the Hinayana branch, demanded that particular 
care should be taken to have it properly interpreted, and that there 
should be no confusion between this and and the Brahmapic texts. 
Shih-liing promised to do so and obtained permission from the king of 
Khotan to send the texts to China. Pupyadhana brought them, to 
China, where they were deposited in the temple of Shuei-nan-sse in 
Honan. These w'ere the texts which were translated by Moksala 
and Chu Shu-lan in a, d. 291/ 

Moksala® is a restored name. In Chinese it is mentioned 
as Wu-lo-ch’a (AYu-ch’a-lo) pi-kiu, i. e. Moksala Bhiksu. It has 
been suggested that Moksala was an Indian monk but really he was 
a Serindian. At Loyang he worked, in collaboration with Chu Shu-lan 
and translated the PancavirhsatisahasrikS prajhapEramita 
(Nanjio, 2), the manuscript "of which had been brought to China 
by Pupyadhana in a. d. 291 as mentioned above. 

Mokpala’s colleague Shu-lan seems to have been an Indian. 
His name has been restored as Sukla-ratna It is distinctly stated 
in his biography that his family came from India, and that his 

1 Bagcbi, 117-119 

2 Nanjio, App.lL 26 ; Baffchi, pp.ll9 f. : our Courant, Catalogue dee livree 
Chinm, vol. V, p. 251. 
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grandfather’s name was Budra (Lu>to), a man well-known for 
his learning. It is also stated that he held a high position in the 
court of an Indian prince, and a civil war in the country drove 
him and his souDharmasiras (Ta-mo-she-lo) out of the state and they 
came to China and settled down in Honan, where Shu-lan was bom. 
Shu-lan was an intelligent boy and he learned Sanskrit from his 
uncle, who had ceme with his parents. But in his youth he became 
addicted to hunting and drinking, audit was through the intervention 
and the influence of his mother that he got rid of his evil habits 
and Anally devoted himself to Buddhist studies. He became a disciple 
of Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) and his knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Chine.se was well utilised in the translation of Buddhist works. 
He helped Moksala in translating the Paucavimsatis3hasrik3 and 
himself translated two other works (a. d. 291) which have un- 
fortunately perished.' 

Besides Mok§ala and Shu-lan, there was a number of brilliant 
translators, who were mostly inspired by Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa), and 
a brief account of some of them will certainly bo interesting. 

Nie Cheng-yuan, a Chinese upSsaka (lay brother) who had 
learned Sanskrit, helped Dharmaraksa in his translations. After 
the death of the latter, Cheng-yuan corrected some of those works 
and prepared better translations ; he worked at lioyang in the 
reign of Huei-ti (a. d. 209-306).* 

His son Nie Tao-chen, who had acquired a perfect knowledge of 
Sanskrit was also an assistant of Dharmarak§a. He translated 
fiftyrfour sTltras, most of which were small tracts, into Chinese, of 
which only four exist to this day.* 

Po Fa-tsu was another outstanding figure of this age. He 
became a monk at an early age and learned the sacred literature. 
He studied Yaipnlya s^stra in ‘all its details and understood its 
meaning perfectly. 


1 Bagchi, 120-22. 

2 Bagchi, 122-24; Nanjio, App. II, 31 ; Maspero, BEFEO, 1910, p. 223. 

3. These are : (U Manjusrt .parinirvapa sutra (Nanjio, 608', ( 2 ) ‘SCtm on the 
< original ^ons of me l^isattvae who are seeld^ the state of Buddha’ 
(Namia 1Q7), (3) Vimaladatta i^prcchS (Nanjio, 23..33), (4) Abhiniakiamona 
'istra (Nanjio, 509). Nanno, App. II. 82 : Bagchi, 129-128 : ^ ^ 
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At Chang-oa he bnilt a monastery for the study of sacred texts and 
the practice of religion and became himself its ScSrya. His erudtion 
and personality drew round him a large number of disciples. The 

governor ofChang-an respected Fa*tsuashis 
Po Fa-tsa, a martyr ^jgo Welded great influence 

in the western province, and he was held in deep veneration by 
numerous young people and scholars. The civil war which took 
place towards the end of the Tsin dynasty, compelled Fa*t8u to 
leave the city. He went to Ean-su province and settled in ZiOng>yu, 
There he was requested by the governor of the province to quit his 
monastic life and betake himself to lay living, which however the 
noble monk declined to do. This greatly enraged the ofiicial who 
took the earliest opportunity to wreak vengence on him. Po Fa-tsu 
was arrested and killed. 


His death created a great sensation. The barbarians of Long- 
shan, numbering several thousands, came to the city to take him 
to their western country. Now, when they heard that Fa-tsu was 
dead, they became furious and another civil war began. After a great 
effort and a good deal of skilful negotiation the barbarians were 
satisfied. The martyrdom of Po Fa-tsu left a deep mark on the 
mind of the people. 

Fa-tsu is well known for his successful discussion with Wang- 
feu the Taoist monk, who compiled the Lao-tsn Hua-hu-ching, to 
vilify the Buddhist religion. He translated twenfy-three works 
from Sanskrit, of which only five exist to this day.* 

The Western Tsin Dynasty (a. d. 265-316), under the benign 
rule of which the Buddhist church greatly developed in Northern 
China, came to an end in a. n. 316. Signs of disintegration had 

Political condition of ™ 

Nortii China tjjjg dynasty. The North was never secure 

from the ravages of the Tartars and Huns. *‘In 310 liu-ynanf 
Ehan of the Hdhs and king of Han, engaged in a contest for the 
einpire and become the absolute master of all the land north of the 
Huang^ho Or the Blue river. The two uicient caj^tals Ghang-an 


1 n«obi, 129-133. 
7 
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and Lo-jang were occupied in 316 and the two generals of Lin* 
yuan, after the death of the successor of the latter, partitioned the 
Han kingdom which took the name of Chao. Lin-yao reigned at 
Chang>an and Shi-lei at Siang-kuo (Chuan-to-fu in Chih-li 
province). The domination of these foreign dynasties in North 
China became particularly propitious to ^ propagation of 
Buddhism.” It was at the court of this king that a monk named 
Fo-t’U-teng (BuddhadSna) came from a western country. Fo-t’n- 
teng was probably a monk of Kuchean origin, who had gone twice to 
Eipin (Kashmir) for the purpose of studying Buddhism. All the 
authorities describe him as a great magician and his biography 
is full of such miraculous stories. He came to Lo-yang in a. d. 
310 ’, but after the occupation of the city by the Huns, he was pre- 
y ^ ^ sented to the king Shi-lei who felt a great respect 

for this Buddhist monk on account of his 
t e Bu dWsts infallible predictions and always sought his 
counsel. Fo-t’u-teng gained greater inftueuce on Shi-hu, the 
successor of Shi-lei, who, to repay his services, promulgated in 335 
A. D. the first edict of tolerance accorded to Buddhism in China. 
The edict of Shi?ha runs thus : 

*^0 Buddha is a deity of the foreign country ; he is not worthy 
of the offerings of the Sons of Heaven and the Chinese. L who 
was bom in the frontier country, had the good luck of becoming 
rnler of China. As for sacrifices, I should keep up tiie custom 
of my nation. The Buddha being a barbarian deity, it is proper 
that I sacrifice to him. Ah f the laws, which since antiquity 
eternally serve as model ! If one thing is perfect and without 
defect, why to spend one’s time with what was done in the ancient 
dynasties ? The people of Chao aje barbarians ; I pardon their 
satedU^ that they love to serve the Buddha. They are fully 
anthopsed to enter the religion.” 

lo-t’n-teng lived at Xe (Chan^do-fu in Henan prqyinM)^ whore. 
King ^>bn had transforced hie canted, till the exterfflinattp.af 
the dynasty in 349 a. n Baring his s(qo«m at Xe^ Fof!t’ju<^t|^- 
with the Indian monk Fo-tiao and the Shaman Slfipyu and.Tao-kpi 
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of Tun-huang, made this place an important centre of Baddhist 
studies. It is here that Tao-an began to study sacred literature 
with Fo-t'u-teng and founded a flourishing community. It is not 
till the political trouble which broke out in 349, that Tao-an and 
his disciples left Ye. ^ 


1 TnuiBlated from Intro, pp. XV-XTIL For the legendary life of 

Fo-t’U'4eDg aee also WkiPBr, «a tninslaM from Annals of Tsin, Cliapetr 95, pp 
413-416; also vol. 8. ‘Mission’ by Aneeaki. 
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Numerous Tartar principalities rose in North China after the 
downfall of the "Western Tsin dynasty (a. d. 265*316). The North 
was rent up by barbarous hordes from the steppes, who overran the 
No Emperor in hingdom. None of these Tartar princes was 

North China acknowledged as the emperor of China. The 

hereditary honour of the emperor was however claimed by the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty that rose to great eminence in South China 
at Khien-ye (Nanking) in a.d. 317 and reigned till a. d. 420. All the 
emperors of the Eastern Tsin dynasty were well-disposed towards 
Buddhism and Hiao-wu-ti, the ninth sovereign of this line, was 
the first Chinese emperor to embrace Buddhism. 

Nanking was already a centre of Hindu culture and Buddhist 
propaganda during the rule of the Wu dynasty (a. d. 222-280). 
During the inetrvening period of thirty-seven years, from the fall 

IfetemTsinofNank- dynasty (a. d. 280) to the rise of that 

ins (A. a 317-420) of Eastern Tsin (a.d. 317), the lamp of faith 

went on burning as brightly as ever in the zealous hearts of the 
followers of Buddhism. When the Tsin dynasty came into power, 
the Buddhists felt that a new era would dawn in China ; learned 
monks both from India and Central Asia began to flock into the 
capital. Seventeen translators are mentioned who flourished during 
the century of their ruk We must not forget that at this period 
monks were coming also to North China, with whioh we shall deal 
in the next chapter. 

Po Srimitra,' who is mentioned as a monk of the western 

conntiy, seems to be a man of Zucha, an important centre of Hindu 

culture in those days. Srindtra was the heir-apparent to a king, but 

Monk Srtmito kingdom to his younger brother to 

of Kudu becomes monk. He came to Northern China 

sometime between 307-312 a n., when the Western Tsins were 

1 NoDiio, App, E 36 ; Ba^, 813; To Sbih-li-ini-to-lo; in Cbinese 
tnndation, du-iu, lucky frieno.' 
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in their last gasp of life on account of the exhausting strugglo 
with the Chao. The political turmoil in the country made it 
impossible for him to live there and prosecute his Buddhistic studies. 
He ^erefore left the North and came to Nanking: 

Snmitra was a Tantrio Buddhist and is considered to bo the 
pioneer of Tantrism in China. He put great stress on the correct 
pronunciation of the religious texts and was responsible for the 
said to be translation a few dhSrapis. What a dharapi 
inttodao^ into China is and how it came to be in use among the 


by Srlmitra 


Buddhists, has been discussed in another volume 


by the author.^ Srimitra has left two versions of a dhKrapI called 
MahSmSyuri vidya-rSjni (Nanjio, 309, 310). This is a peculiar work 
which later on formed apart of the Pahca-rak^a dl^rapi, and is des- 
cribed in detail in the Tibetan section: of this work. It is nothing 
but a collection of mantras for neutralising the effect of snake-bite. 
The story says that once upon a time when the Buddha was in the 
Jetavana at SiSvasti, Jnanda reported that a bhikpu had been 
bitten by a black serpent and was on the point of death ; at this 
the lord revealed the mantras of the MahSmSyun. The mantras 
are said to have been ori^nally known to a king of the Peacocks, 
who dwelt on the southern side of the Himalayas. ‘‘ 

This period of Buddhist literary activity dealt, as we shall see, 
mainly with the Igama literature. Dharmaratna* translated 
one hundred and ten works from Sanskrit, of which the majority 
belonged to Igama. The author selected separate 
sntras of the Madhyama, Dirgha, Samyukta 
sattas (Osama Ekottara Sgamas. This Dharmaratna is 

mentioned as a man of the western (sountries and seems to have 
been an Indian. The details of his life-history are nnknown except 
that he carried on his translation works in the monastery of Sie- 
chen-si in Tang-tu daring the reign of Hiao-wu-ti between 381 


1 , See Author’s Indian lAkrature in Tibet, 

2 Bajendralal, op, eit., p. 173 ; 

8 In Ohinese Chu Tan-wu-lant Nanjio, App. 11. 38, where it is transcribed 
as Dhannaiak^a ; See p. 323 ; also Felliot Toung pao, XIN, p. 345. 
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and 396 a. d. Of his hundred and ten works only tweiity-three 
are preserved in the Chinese Tripi^a, the rest having perished 
before a. d. 730, when the K’ai-yuen-la wm compiled. His 
translations which were mainly Sgamic, were supplanted by the 
better and more comprehensive translations of Sanghaveda and 
Dharmanandi ; that seems to be the cause of the disappearance 
of a large number of his works. 

It was at this period that the 3.gamas were translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by several Indian monks residing in the 
North as well as in the South of China. The earliest was the 

Gantama.SaABhadeva. translation of the Madhyama Sgama by 
A. I). 883-398 Dharmanandi, of whom we shall presently 

speak. Sanghadeva was another monk who was responsible for tlie 
complete Chinese version of some of the Sgamas. Sanghadeva ‘ 
was a profound scholar and zealons preacher. He had studied the 
Tripi^a and had made a special study of the Abhidharraa. 
Safighadeva was a man of Kashmir and arrived at Chang-an 
by the Central Asian route in a. d. 383 during the reign of 
the later Tsin dynasty (387-417). 

A few years before his arrival in Chang-an an Indian monk 
named Dharmanandi had come to that place and translated the 
Sanskrit Ekottara Sgama into Chinese. But tlie translation was 
not well executed. The North at that time was 
suffering from political upheavals and there 
Madhyama agama hardly any patronage from the rulers. 

There was no learned monk who could verify and correct the 
translation made by Dharmanandi. The great Tao-an was dead. But 
a friend of thattgreat Buddhist scholar named Shamen Fa-ho invited 
SaAghadeva to Loyang to verify the translation of DharmananfU 
with the original. Sanghadeva lived there for four or five years explain- 
ing Scriptures and at the same time learning the Chinese language. 
During his sojourn in Loyang he translated the great SarvBstivada 
works, Abhidharma-jnBnaprasthttna sSstra, Abhidharma Viblig^ 

1 Naniio. App. 11. 39 ; Bagdii. 336, 161.lQautainaSirf«hideva» (Mu Chfiiiang 
Seng-chie-ti-p’o. Safighadeva is tnnakted as ChuDg-tien 
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and Abbidharma h^ya sSstra. Fiading that BoddhUm aras decay- 
ing in North China, he left Loyaug in 391 a. n^ crossed the 
Yang-tse and came to the South. In the South at that time was 
living a pious Chinese monk named Huei-yuau’ who liad 
founded the famous monastery at Lu-shan. Huei-yuau was a man of 
profound learning and intelligence and as soon as he heard 
of the arival of Sahghadeva in South China, he sent a cordial 
invitation to the Indian monk and requested him to live in the 
monastry of Lu-shan. Saiighadcva accepted his hospitality and 
lived in the monastery for a few years where he translated two 
minor works. 

In 397 he moved still farther south and came to Kieuyc 
(Nanking), where he translated the MadhyamsSgama (Nanjio, 542), 
the Ekottara Sgama (now lost) and a few works of the Abhidharma. 
lEs profound learning created a deep impression in the minds of the 
oflicial circle of the capital. A high official named Wang-sueu, 
who was a devout Buddhist, erected a monastery for Sahgliadeva, 
whme he was surrounded by a number of disciples, eager to 
listen to his lectures. He used to explain to them the subtleties 
of Buddhist pliilosophy from the Abhidharma texts ^ and translated 
some^f the very best works on SarvSstivada. It may bo remarked 
incidentally that it was the monks of the SarvastivSda who first 
systematized the philosophy of Buddhism and to Sahghadeva 
goes the credit of first introducing it into China, He was the pioneer 
ip bringing out in Chinese the first translation of the most 
important. Abhidharma work, l^tyayaniputra’s JnSuaprasthKna- 
^tra‘' and also the MabSvibl^^ or the great commentary 
on. the same, which howevrn: is lost The former he translated in 
co-operation with the learned monk Chu Fo-nien, to whom we shall 
return bekw. 

The Abhidharma or ^tra, as it is also called, of tlie SarvBsti- 


1 Giles, Biog, Diet„ Na 862. 

2 Bag^ 335-37. 

3 Kanjio, 127 ; Ckm, A-m-ta-mo paFchien-tu-lim or Abhidhanus ajtakhaeda- 
ilBtra. 
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vadins, canuot be found to-day ia theori^l Sanskrit, and tran- 
slations of them are preserved only in Chinese. The Sarvastivadins 
had seven supplementary canonical works attached to the J&Bna- 
prasthana. Hiuen-tsang translated the whole canonical literature 
of the Sarvastii^in abhidharma and they have been descriW in 
details in chap. XIV. Saftghadeva translated also a few more works 
of Abhidharma, such as the Tridharmakakayas8stra (Nanjio, 1271) 
and the Abhidharma-hrdaya sBstra (Nanjio, 1288). ThusSahghadeva 
fulfilled the mission for which he was invited by preaching 
Abhidharma among the Chinese and translating Abhidharma texts 
into the Chinese language. 

The next great and illustrious Indian was Bnddhabhadra’ who is 
responsible for the translation of the Avataihsaka SDtras and a few 
other treatises. Buddhabhadra was born in Eapilavastu, in the 

Buddhabhadra, family of Amrtodana, the uncle of Sa^a- 

A. D. 398-421 muni. He became a sramapera ‘at a very early 
age and when he was seventeen he surpassed all his friends in 
studies. Later on he specialized in the study of Vinaya, while 
staying in Kashmir. At that time the Chinese monk Che-yen, the 
companion of Fa-hien (see below), came to Kashmir and met 
Buddhabhadra who was prevailed upon to go to China to preach 
the Law of Buddha. 

Che-yen and Buddhabhadra went eastwards from Kashmir, 
traversed the whole of India and came to Tonkin by sea, whence 
they agam embarked for China. In China he met the great 
Kuchean monk Kumarajiva, with whom he had a religious contro- 
versy and established his superior wisdom and erudition over 
Kumarajiva. Since then the learned monk always sought the help 
of Buddhabhadra, whenever he found any diflSculty with the texts. 
The great Chinese traveller Fa-hien helped Buddhabhadra in 
translating a few works. 

Buddhabhadra was a man of independent spirit who never 
cared to visit the emperor or seek his patronage. He hhd therefore 

1 Nanjio, App. H 93 ; Ba«ohi, 341 ; Chin. Fo-to-po-to-la ■■ 

2 Nanjio, App. IL 42 ; Baadii, 341 
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difficulties with the monks of Chang-aii and was finally compelled 
to leave the capital. But he was invited byHuei-yuani in his newly 
founded monastery at Lushan whore he worked at translations. 
I'he number of wwks translated by Buddhahhadra is not very 
large but the volume and importance of his Avorks was enormous, 
ilis principal Avork is Buddha- A A^ataihsaka sUtra (Nanjio, 88) in 
The Avatiiiisaka which Avas responsible for the founding 

sutm qJ ^ ggp|. centuries hence, AAdien a new 

and an enlarged translation was made by Siksananda, a monk of 
Kliotan (see below). 

The Buddha is the alleged author of the Avantaihsaka sUtra ; 
he is said to have delu^ered it as soon as he obtaiuod Buddhatva 
at Gaya:. Tie declared, “Alas, Alas, all living beings do not know 
or see on account of their ignorance, the fact that they possess the 
same wisdom and virtues as the TatliHgatas. I will sIioav them 
the ‘Holy Path’ Avhich shall enable them to become entirely free 
from false notions and attachment, and shall make them realise that 
they possess in themselves the boundless wisdoni Avhich is, by no 
means, different from thet of the Buddhas. ‘ 

The Avatamsaka school calls this sUtra the Mula-dharmacakra, 
and other sUtres SakhS-dharmacakra ; ’.the Saddharmapupdarika 
is considered as one from ‘the branches to the root’. The three are 
called Tri-dharmacakra. 

The general principles and notions of the Mahayttna system are 
aijcepted by the Avatarhsaka school. Besides this it has its own 
philosophy 'and Avorld-conception. The work played such an 

What the Avataih- important rdle in the religious life of China 

saka teaches jg Qf importance to a large 

section of the Japanese Buddhists, that a detailed analysis of the 
work will be useful. 

The 'Buddha as the central figure occupies the most important 
position throughout the discourse. It is a peculiar feature of this 
work that the attending Bodhisattvas and not the Buddha himself 

1 Translated from Chinee by Sosren, Tamakami. Buddhist PkUoaophical' 
Systms,Vi2SS. 

8 
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deliver sermons. Tlie part played by the Buddha is just to show off 
his splendour, and this is the most important point in understanding 
the zivatamsaka. The Buddha here is not the historical Buddha, 
but one absorbed in the Sagaramudra Samadhi^ which means that 
the Buddha keeps the mind serene anil tranparent as ocean, in the 
surface of which everything is reflected in its true shape ; the 
world thus appearing to the Buddha is not a world of the senses, but 
one of light and spirit. The world is called the Dharma<ihatu, 
that is, a world of pure beings, oi* simply spiritual world. 
The Avorld becomes radiant with light wlien it is contemplated 
by the Buddha in the samadhi, for the light issues from his body, 
in fact from every pore of his skin, illuminating the ten quarters of 
the universe and covering all time— past, present and future. The 
Buddha himself is reflected in every object on which his light falls. 
His gaze turns towards the oast and all the holy lands of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas with their innumerable attendants in 


the quarter are manifested ; when it is directed to the west or 
south or north, the same miracle happens. This applies not only 
to space but to time as well. 

“Ill every particle of dust there are present 

lnter-mut^1ty"tlie Buddhas innumerable, 

essence of the teaching. Bevealiiig innumerable worlds of indescribable 

sublimity , 

And they are perceived in one thought. 

And all the Kalpas past, present and future are also manifested 

in one thought.” 

“All the Buddha-lands and all the Buddhas themselves. 

Are manifested in my own being freely and without hindrance 

And even at the point of a single hair a Buddha-land is perceiv- 
able.” 

Inter-penetration or Inter-mutuality sums up the doctrine of the 
Avataihasaka ; each object is not only itself but every other object, 
and that all things are mutually conditioning to' such an extent that 
the withdrawal of one of them means the disturbance of the whole 


system, which is to say the world growstimporfect to that extent. 
The world is, therefore, a world of inter-penetration, intermutuality, 
inter-relation, which is considered as the highest form of MahSy&ua. 
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So long as this insight is not attained, the Avorld remains sense- 
bound and misery follows beings at oceiy step. This the 
Buddha pities, and with his overflowing love (karupH), he embraces 
the world and all creatures in it : his activity, which is called the 
'Deeds of Samantabhadra’, never ceases until every being is delivercd ; 
he will go to Hell even, in order to get the suffering souls out of 
it. The Bodhisattva follows the example of the Buddha, for ho 
strictly observes the six parainitiis Avhich constitute the essence of 
Buddhahood. The Bodhisattva practising these (*arySs attains 
Buddliahood after ages. They have also conceived the hm stages 
in the spiritual life of a Bodhisattva, known as Da55abhUmi. 
The theory of Da.sabhumi is common to all MahaySnists and it 
forms a part of tlu^ Avataihsaka translation by Buddhabhadra \ 

The complete Sanskrit original of the Avataiiisaka docs not seem 
to be existing. But it has been contended by Pelliot, Takakusu 
and others that that the Sanskrit Gapdavyuha, a work preserved 
in Sanskrit, forms a part of the lost sUtra 

In spite of the ijitellectiial appreciation of the Buddhist view 
of life by the Chinese, the idea of Sahgha, and the discipline of the 
church was neither followed seriously, nor understood properly. 
Therefore Vinaya was a neglected subject among the Chinese 
Buddhists. This led, as Ave shall .see, Fa-hien to proceed to India 
to study the Avorking of the church organisation. He brought a 
number of Avorks on Vinaya. Buddhabhadra in collaboration of 
Fa-hien translated the large treatise on the MahasShghika vinaya 
in 46 fasc., and IH sections. It may ho men- 

s JST BmldhalJhadra here that in 250 A. u., Dharmakala had 
and Fa-liioii translated the Pratimoksa of the MahasShghikas 

but it Avas lost Therefore Buddhabhadra’s translatiou must have 

1 Chapter 22 of Nanjio, S7 ; Oliapter 20 of Nsitijio, 8S. Thero '"Tibetan 
translation of Avataihsaka in 4o cliapfccrs, Asiatic Ihf'nearcims, 1836 p. 4^)1 etc? : 
Annals du Musee Ouimet, Vol.Xl, p.288. The whole text above about Avataihsaka 
is taken from the articles in The Eastern Buddhist, 1921, Nos. 1. 2, 3 ; 1922, No. 
4, Otani University, Otani, Japan. 

2 Pelliot Notes d piupos d’un catalogue du Kanjur, Journal A8mti4{ue. 
1914, pp. 118-121 ; a minute and a comperative studj’ of Buddhabhadra s and 
Siksananda’s translations with the Tibetan translation and the Barpqn-vyVm. may 
establish tiiis fact and the inter-relation among tliese texts may be known. 
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removed a long-felt want in China. The Buddhists of India had 
different Vinajas for different schools. The origin of separate 
Vinayas is said to have been based on the following declaration of 
the Buddha. . He is said to have declai*cd that everything which is 
Bise of Afferent consonant with good sense, or generally speak- 
vinayas in India jug lyith the particular circumstances of the case, 
is also in conformity with trutii and ought to be taken as a guide, 
as being the rule of Buddha’s teaching.” * 

This led to different interpretations of one and the same fact by 
different people, and sects began to form from flimsy differences 
of opinion. The MaMsShghika sect is one of the earliest 
sects which developed a vinaya of its own. After the 
death of the Buddha, the elderly people or the sthaviras 
naturally ruled the church \ but in time the more liberal 
and go-ahead party or the younger element in tlie church, who were 
numerically strong, felt uneasy at the conservative attitude of the 
elderly people. The etenial struggle between the 
The old and the young resulted in a schism, and the 

into China ' democratic party of the Buddhist Sahgha formed 
themselves into a community called the MahB- 
sSfighikas, the membera of a large safigba. The SthaviravBdins 
retained the primitive form of orthodoxy. The MahffeSfighikas 
were more heretical, bolder in speculation, and in aims and ideals 
more comprehensive. Therefore the introduction of the vinaya 
of this school into China by Buddhabhadra was of singular import- 
ance. It may be suggested here that the MahByBna probably 
rose out of the MahasBfighika sect and in matters regarding the 
Buddhalogy the views of the MahBySna aie foreshadoAved in those 
of the MahSsBAghikas. 

The school of the MahRsBiighikas was once strong in Northern 
India, where the first schism took place after the quarrel with the 
Vajjian monks. The stronghold of the Mal^Shghikas probably 
shifted after this and they settled in Ceylon, where the Sthaviravsdins 
were equally strong. It was from Ceylon that Fa-hien • got a c^y 
1 Quoted from Vassilief by Dntt, Spnai of Buddkitm, Calou^ 19% 
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of the vinaya of this school, which Buddliabhadra translated in 
collaboration with him/ 

Bufldhabbadra’s other works of iinportanco are Buddhadhyana- 
samadhisSCgara-sIltra (Naiijio, 430), Dharmatratadliyana-sUtra 
(Nanjio, 1341), Mahavaipiilyatathngatagarbha-sntra (lost), 
MaiijusripraDidhana-slltTa (Nanjio, 1 336) and Anantainukha- 
sS^dhakadliSrapi (Nanjio, 356). 

Fa-luen was, as we have seen, responsible for bringing to China 
a large number of Indian original works, which were translated 
dm ing the reign of the Tsin dynasty. With him began a period of 
intercourse between China and India, the import- 
Fa-hien, 300414 of which we cannot fully appreciate in the 

present age of internationalism. Till tho end of 
the fourth century a.d., the Chinese luul no direct contact with Indians 
although they met in China and Central Asia Parthian, Saka and 
Kuchean Buddhists and sometimes Buddhist preachers from India. But 
no Chinese monk^beforo Fa-hicn had ever left China for India. The 
year 399 a. a, the last year of the fourth contury, was the red- 
letler year in the history of Eastern Asia, when tho first batch of 
Chine»sc youths wended their way towards India, that centre of 
culture and illumination of the then civilized 
The pioneer path- Asia. The pioneer of this new movement was 
tinder to India Fa-hieii, who left China in A.i>. 399 and returned 
in a. I). 414 after a sojourn of fifteen years in 
foreign lands. The life of this monk is important for our purpose. 

Fa-hion was born in the district of modern Shan-si. In his 
•early childhood he was put in a monastery by his parents. When 
: his pai’ents died, he took ordination formally and at once made 
himself distinguished amongst the monks by 
His life and his , spirit of faith and zeal for discipline or 
travels vinaya. vinaya was very imperfectly 

known and followed in the Chinese monasteries, 
as no one had any first-hand knowledge of the actual working 
of a monastery. Fa-hien keenly felt this deficiency and resolved 


- His lif<^and 
travels 


1 Bagchi, p. 343. 
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to go to India to learn the viuaya. He left Chang-an in a. d. 399, 
crossed the Gobi desert and had to wait at Turfan for the opportunity 
of joining a caravan. He then arrived at Khotan after crossing 
the Taklamakan desert by a painful niarcli of thirty-five days. 
Khotan was, since the first century, a Buddhist country. It is said 
that a single convent had more than three-thousand monks. It is 
here that Fa-hien observed the discipline of a monastery. The 
orderly behaviour of the monks, so different from the Chinese 
monks, was a revelation to Fa-hien, who had only seen the monks 
loafing about for their daily meal. 

From Khotan the Chinese pilgrim went to Kashmir in fifty- 
four stages and then following the course of the Indus to the 
Punjab. He passed through the northern states of India visiting 
the convents and holy places. He studied the vinaya rules of 
various communities, copied their rules and read their books in the 
Vihara libraries. Finally he descended down the Ganges to its 
mouth and studied in Bengal for a few years. From T^mralipti, the 
port of Bengal, he embarked on a ship and came to Ceylon, the 
stronghold of SthaviravSdin and MahBsBhghika Buddhists, where 
he carried on his studies for several years. Here he collected a 
large number of manuscripts. 

After fifteen years of travel and keen observation he embarked 
on a trading Hindu merchantman, which sailed for the East. The 
ship was caught by a terrific storm and the Hindu merchants 
wanted to throw away his Buddhist manuscripts which they 
thought were responsible for the pending disaster. The storm 
however subsided and his valuable treasures were spared. He 
stopped at Java for five months, when he got on another Hindu 
trading vessel proceeding to China. The ship touched at Shan- 
tung. The governor of the place gave Fa-hicn a heai’ty Avelcome 
and had him brought to Nanking, the capital of the Eastern Tsin 
dynasty. Fa-hien devoted the rest of his life to the promotion of 
monastic discipline in the monasteries of South China. He 
died at the age of 86 ^ 


1 Wieger, op. eU. pp. 418419. 
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Fa-hieii’s translations are not intur. He translated six 

works, of wliicli three are lon^ lost. Of his e.xtaut works 

the MahSparinirvSoa-sutra (iVaniio, U8) 

Ills hleiAi-y works •/.!,. • ' j t ^ ‘ v 

in 0 chaptei-s is the most important. His 

other two works are the Parinirvaija-sUtra (Nanjio, 120) iu 2 

chapters and the Sariijuktapitoka-sntra (ffanjio, 670). But Fa- 

hien has not been immortal for these translations ; liis Li-yu-tien- 

shn-ki-shuan, (Nanjin, 1 170) in which ho records his travels in the 

Buddhist kingdoms, has immortalized him in China. In tliis work 

he lias descrilied tlio flourisliinj? condition of Buddhism in Ceylon 

and Central Asia, anioiif; tlie TJisui-s and the tribes residing near 

the Caspian Sea and in Afghanistlian. About his travels and 

dangerous expedition through Central Asia, Giles remarks, “in the 

glow of which the journeys of St. Paul melt into insignificance.* 

At the end of his book on travels, Fa-hien Ls said to have remarked 

the following about his own work : 

“When 1 look back on what I have gone through, my heart 
is involuntarily moved, and the penspii’ation flows forth. That I 
encountered danger and trod the most perilous places, without 
thinking of, or sparing, myself, ivas because I had a definite aim 
and thought of nothing but to do my best in my simplicity and 
straightforwardness. Thus it was that I exposed my life where 
death seemed inevitable, if I might accomplish but a ten-thousandth 
pai’t of what I hoped.” ’ 

Fa-hien is a man of North China. His earlier yeara were spent 
in the North ; but his literary activity was connected with the Tsia 
dynasty of the South and has therefore been described here. 

Besides these important translators and missionaries, a number 
of minor workers flourished daring this dynasty. Vimalak^a,* 

1 latrodactiiin, Traoels of th-Uien, (kunbridite 1923. 

2 Lena. Thmls of Fa-luen, p. 117. 

3 Nauiio, App. U, 41; Baschi, 338. 
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of wlioni Ave shall speak in the next chapter, is one of the important 
vinaya translators ; Jitaniitra', who came to 
Other^wi-iters China during the reign of An-ti (391-418), is 
said to have translated twenty-live works, hut 
of Avhich only two remain ; Nandi'-* , who seems 
to be of Indian origin, translated three works in the reign of Eong-ti 
(a.d. 419), Dharniapriya* and KElodaka* are described as monks who 
came from foreign lands. Dharmabala or Chu Fa-li^ seems to be 
an Indian monk. Che Song-kong“ CheT’ui kong^, Che Fa-youg ® 
wei-e Chinese translators. K’ang Tao-ho was n Sogdian monk as 
also'was K’ang Fa-suen.*" 

Besides these known translators there wore many utiknowii ones 
whose -i^'orks are mentioned in old catalogues and some are even 
preserved to this day. According to some old catalogues, fift3’^-three 
Avorks in 57 fasciculi were translated by unknown translators, of 
which all but one have perished, and according to another, there 
are thirty-eight more, of which all but two are extant. Nanjio has 
put two more names under this dynasty, so that there are altogether 
ninety-thi’ce works from the pens of unknoAvn translators. Among 
these there are some very important works, which have been 
thornghly studied in the West, such asNa-Sien Ching or NHgasena- 
sfltra (Nanjio 1358), which is a veraion of the Milinda-paRhoi.'* 

Ill Pali the Milinda-pafiho is a AA^ell-known work.'"* It 


1 Nanjio, App. II. 46 : Bagchi, 349. 

2 Nanjio, App. IT. 47 Hagohi, 352. 

3 Nanjio, App. IT, 43 Bagchi, 340. 

4 Nanjio, App. II. 40 ; Bagchi, a35. 

5 Nanjio, App. II. 48 : Bai^chi. a53. 

6 Nanjio, App: II. 49 : Bagchi, a53. 

7 Nanjio, App. II, 50 : Bagfclii, 354. 

8 Nanjio, App. II. 51 Batichi, 354. 

9 Nanjio, App. II, 41 ; Bafrchi. 334. 

10 P^322. 

11 K&^pa parivarta (Nanjio 58) 


12 Pall Text Kdit^ bv V. Trenckne^ London, 1880: Rhys Davids, Qimtiotis 
nf mg , MiKnda, (LRR x«v (1890). (1894); 0 . Schradw. W 

pragen dfft Koemas Berlin, 19?7 ; A.,Giieih. Die Ftagm dea JUiUndo. 

LwpziK, 1919, vol. I IJnot; m^^ttons de Jfilitida, Les ch^inues d* 
orient, Bosaa^, 1923, (Abndged) ; yidh^^ Bhat^i^rya, ' trans- 

Ution with the Pah text m Bengali script 
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consists of the discussion of a nuinktr of points of Buddhist 
doctrine treated in the form of conversations between king Milinda 
and Nagasena thera. King Milinda plays a very subordinate part, 
he simply puts the questions or ^dilemmas’, but 
NSirasena-sstra solutions, which are the really important 


Nagasena-sutra 

Milindi-panho work, are put in the mouth of Naga- 

sena. Nagasena here is the most important 
person and the Chinese version is rightly called Na-sieu pi-k’iou 
cliiiig or Nag&sena-bhiksu-sUtra. 

In Chinese there have been three versions of the Nagasena- 
sutra. The earliest was translated in the third century a. d. and 
consisted of four fasc. But it perished in the fifth century. 

The second version was done during the reign of the Eastern 
Tsin dynasty, the dynasty we are dealing with. This version is 
anonymous. It was probably translated from a dialect of India, per- 
haps Pali. There is no evidence that the original was Sanskrit The 
third translation was done by Qupabhadra between 435 and 455 a.d., 
but it is lost (seo below). Theie are two recensions of this 
Chinese work ; the longer one, having 22,657 or 22,651 characters, 
is about twice as long as the shorter, consisting of 13,752 
Chinese characters. But this is due to mistake on the part of either 
the scribe or the printer, and the two recensions may be considered 
as really one, the difference in bulk being due merely to repetitions. 

The Chinese version ofNagasena-bliiksu-sntrahas been complete- 
ly translated into French by Demieville* ; it is not a largo work 
and is less than one sixth the bulk of the Pali^ Milinda-panho. It 
is evident that the texts of these two versions are derived from 
a common source, now lost, of which the Pali version is an 
expanded form. Demieville has also compared the Pali and 
the Chinese versions.* 


1 Paul DemiCviile. Les Versions Chinois dii Milindapanho, BEFKO, 1934, 
pp. 75-180. 

2 Eng. translation of the Fall text consists of 580 pages ; the French 
translation, if we omit the long notes, would not be tnore than 90 pages. 

3 In Pali there are seven books, whereas in Chinese the number of cliaptoi's 
is 124. Of the first book of Pali, the cliapter 2 agrees roughly with ch. xxy 

9 
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The Chinese Ksgasena-sUtra begins with an introductory story 
of the former births of Milinda and NSgaseua, in which the latter was 
an elephant and the former a brahmana. Then it goes on narrating 
how NSgasena became a Sramapera, received sila and tried to be 
an arhat. After having atiliiucd arhatship, he makes a preaching 
tour and his fame spreads all over India. Thus a brief life history 
of Nilgasena is met with at the beginning. Milan (Milinda) on the 
other hand, as the story runs, studies sQtras and heretical literature 
and in time becomes a king. He asks publicly if thexe is anyone 
who can discuss the doctrine of Buddha with him. The ministers 
tell him that in the North there are sramapas who are wise 
and learned. One of his courtiers introduces a sramapa named 
lyuij^a (Ta-ho-la). Milinda begins his discussion with the 
comparative merit of homeless life and the life of a layman and 
the final result or nirvapa. As the sramapa answers that both 
produce one and the same result, the king further puts the qiiestiou 
why then he (Aynppala) has become a sramapa, if a sramapa has 
no advantage over an n^saka so far as the final result is con- 
cerned. Thus Ayuppalais silenced after one or two questions. 
Milinda’s minister this time introduces Na-sien (Nagasena), who 
was familiar with the twelve divisions of the sacred books and the 
ninety-six systems of heretics.’ 

When the two meet, the real 'Questions of Milinda' begins ; in 
Chinese this introduction occupies about nine folios. The remaining 
50 folios contain philosophical discussions proper which more or 
less agree with and Books H, III and IV of the Pali version. 

of Chinese, 9 with xxvi, 10 with xxiv, xxvii, 23-24 with xi-xii, 2.'5 with xii-xiii, 
27 with xiv, 29 with xv, 30^ with xvii-xviii, 34-35 with xix, 36 with xx, 
37 with xxvii, 37-38 with xxviii, 39 with xxix. 40 with xxx. 41 with xxxi, 42 
with xxxii-xxxiii, 43-44 with xxxiv. The first part of the Mitinda-paSilto is 
not the important portion of the work. The Books ii, iii, iv of the Fill version 
oonrespoDd to the Chinese dupters xxxvi to oxxiv to a great extent : only 
the cihtiptors Q, 1, 2, II, 3, 12-13, lH, 6, 8-9, of the Pali version ate wanting in 
Chmese. The Pali books iv, v, vi, vii, have no oorresponding parts in CUnese. 
liii.myB Davids’ translation of tiie Fi3 text, the last four books form one vnlnme 
- of 37& pages (voL 2| 8.RE xxxvi). 

1 J. Thkaknan, Chinese translations of the Mi li ndapaSha, TRA8^ 1896, 

1 - 21 . 
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It has been well established that the king Mi-lan or Milinda 
is the Greek king Menander who conquered part of India in the 
Ist cent. B. c. In the Chinese XSgasena-stltra we simply find 
the king discussing metaphysical topics, but the enlarged Pali version 
does not stop there, — it finally converts Milinda to Buddhism. 



VI. loAMA LeTEBATUBE IN ChINA. 

It has already been hinted at how the Chinese fimpire began to 
disintegrate from the fourth century a. a The Hiung-nus 
founded an empire in the north of China in early fourth 
century, known as the Han kingdom, because 
traced their origin from a princess of the 
A. «. 316 old Han dynasty. We have described how 
after the death of Liu-ts’ung, his two generals 
Liu-yao and Shi-lei divided the kingdom between themselves ; 
the dynasties founded by them arc known as Anterior Chao and 
Posterior Chao respectively. In course of time the Posterior Chao 
absorbed the Anterior Chao. We have described the condition of 
Buddhism in China during this dynasty. The kingdom of the Posterior 
Chao itself was then split up into small principalities which were 
at length united by Fu-k’ien of the Former Ts’in dynasty. This 
dynasty originated at Shen-si, but it extended 
For^w^TsVdraasty Powers considerably between 350 and 394 a. d. 

A. D. 350-304 under the leadership of Fu-k’ien (357-384), who 
made Chang-an his capital. In his earlier career, 
Fu-k’ien favoured Confucianism, but in a. d. 381 he became a 
Buddhist He was evidently in close touch with the western 
regions, and probably through them with India, for we hear that 
sixty-two states of Central Asia sent him tribute. We are told 
also that in 381 nine-tenths of the inhabitants of North China were 
Buddhists, as the result of the continuous missionary activity of three 
centuries, conducted by the Buddhist monks of Chang-an and 
Loyang. It was also at this period that Buddhism was 
introduced into Korea (372 a. d.), and Chinese civilization 
penetrated into the Hermitland.' 

During the short period of forty-five years (360-394), when 
Fu-k’ien and his successors of the Former Ts’in dynasty were 


1 Eliot, op. cii. Ill, pp. 250ff. 
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ruling',' seven translators worked to render Sanskrit books into 
Chinese. 

Dharmodhi * came to China during the reign of Fu-k’ien 
(357-384 A. D.) jind translated three works in collaboration with 
Chu Fo-nien in a. d. 367 in the monastery of Chang-an. Ho trans- 
lated some vinaya texts of the SarvSstivSdins, 

^^yal^SiIiiE’abodW Dharmapriya “ translated 

in 382 A. D. a version of the DasasUhasrikU 
Prajnllparamita known in Chinese translation as MahSprajnSpara- 
niita-sUtra (Nanjio, 7). It may bo mentioned here that before 
Dharmapriya another translation of this book had appeared in 
Chinese. Dharmapriya was an Indian monk, who, after coming to 
China, lived and preached in the northern districts, but afterwards left 
the North, went southwards and settled in the South, where the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty (a. d. 317-420) was reigning from Nanking 
(see above). 

KtlmUrabodhi ^ was a contemporary of Dharmapriya. He lived 
in Central Asia and was a Kuo-shih or Esjyaguru of the king 
of Turfan, who must have been a pious Buddhist. Kumarabodhi 
came to China in a. d. 382 and translated a work on the Sgamas, 
originally prepared by an arhat named Vasudharar Some however 
are of opinion that the work was not completed by Kumarabodhi, 
but was finished by the learned Gautama SahghabhUti. ^ 

But the greatest personality of this iieriod is Dharmanandi.® 
His contribution to China is great and his name is connected 
with some of the most important works. He was not an Indian but 
a Tokharian, greatly versed in the Sanskrit 
Sgama literature. He came to Chang-an 
Ekottara 2gama iu A. D. 384 and translated four works. It may 
.be mentioned here that till this time no complete 
translation of the Sgamas was available in Chinese and an official 


1 Nanjio, App. II, 52 ; Bagchi, 154 ; Ch- 
as Dhannadhi ; out Dhannodm is better, set! 

2 Nanjio, App. II. 42 & 55 ; pp. 15 

3 Nanjio, App. I. 53 ; Bagc^, ppn^l57. 


T’an-mo-che is transliterated 
_J, ibid. 

340. 
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named Chao-cheng invited Dharmanandl to translate them. In spite 
of the political disturbances of the time, Ghao-choug invited Tao-an 
and other monks and mianaged to convene a religions conference at 
Chang-an. Dharmanandi translated the Madhjrama and the 
likottara Sgamas from Sanskrit with the help of Chu F6*nien and 
others, a work which took them two years to finish. At this stage the 
capital was invaded by Yao-chang and in the coufosion that followed 
Nandi left the oily, went westward and thus left the place for ever. 
It was Chao-cheng, who rescued his works from destruction. But 
to-day we find only two of his works in the Tripitaka, — the Ekottara 
Bgama (Nanjio, 543) and Asoka-ittjapntra-cak^urbheda-nidBna- 
sntra (Nanjio, 1367) or the story of the blinding of EupSla, the son 
of Asoka. His Madhyama Sgama is lost, they say, but really it 
seems to have been utilised by Gautama Sahghadeva, who revised 
and published it (see above). 

Sahghadeva and SahghabhDti ‘ were contemporaries of Dharma- 
nandi. Sanghabhnti came to Chang-an from 
Kashmir bringing with him several books- of 
the Vaibha§ika SarvSstivadins. Among these works was a 
copy of Abhidharma-vibhasS-sastra (Nanjio, 1279), which he 
translated. This work should uot be confused with the great 
commentary on KatySyaniputra’s JRanaprasthana-sastra. . The 
work is a digest of that large treatise, which will be described 
under Hiuen-tsang. Sanghabhuti’s another work of translation 
was the text of irya Vasumitra’s Sahpti-Sastra (Nanjio, 1289 ; in 
10 chap.) which he did in collaboration with Dharmanandi and 
Sahghadeva. He also translated another ^Sntra on the practice of 
Buddha’ (Nanjio, 1362) compiled by Sangharak^a \ a monk who 
, is said to have lived seven hundred years after the Buddha, and his 
date, therefore, after liberal computation, cannot be earlier th^ the 
first century a. d. He was first introduced into China by An Shi- 
kao in the 2nd century (Na^jo, 1326). 

1 Nepjio« App. n, 64 ; BasoU, p. 160; Chin. Sei«r-kiihpcH3haig; tnuudated 
as ChuDt*hien, ^Company-appearing’* 

2 Naoiio, Ap]^ I, 35. 
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Gautama Safighadeva seems to have been the constant friend 
and co-worker of Dharmanaudi and Saitghabhnti ; several trau- 
slatious bear the name of all the three authors. Sahghadeva came 
to Chang-an in a. d. 383, whence he went to Loyang, w'here he 
ti'anslated several works mentioned above Of all liLs works 
the Madhyama-Xgama, which seems to be a revised version 
of Dharmanaudi’s work, has won him an immortal fame, because 
the translation is unique and complete. His other works were 
re-ti'anslated at a later date by wortluer scholars. 

Before we close this period we must not forget to mention two 
Chinese Buddhists, who were responsible for the maiutenaiice of 
Hindu culture during these ti-oublous times. One is Chao-cheng, a 

government official of Fu-K’ien, who contributed 
Two Chiiicse monks ^ propagation of Buddhism. 

It has already been mentioned how he invited the Buddhist monks 
to the capital and encouraged them to translate Sanskrit works 
into Chinese. But for him it would have been impossible for the 
Indian monks to do any literary work. The other person is Tao-an, 
the moving spirit and guide of the age. lie was tiorn in a family 
of Coufucianist scholars. In his childhood he 
received the orthodox Chinese education, but 
iUiter the death of his parents, at the age of twelve he was converted 
to the Buddhist faith. He devoted his undivided attention to the study 
of the sacred literature and the practice of vinaya-rules and also 
showed unusual capacity of committing the texts to memory and 
grasping the meaning of sama He was greatly inspired by that 
mystic monk Fo-t’u-teng (BuddhadSna, see above), became his disciple 
and soon won an important position in the community. He inspired 
the Chinese Buddhists and helped the Indian monks in the work of 
translation as an interpreter and editor ; besides this he wrote several 
intcoductions to the important translations. Chinese critics say 
that Tao-an was the first to introduce a sound style of translation. 
None of his translations has come dbivu to us ; but his independent 
commentaries, treatises on vinaya twenly-four in number, and 

1 Nanjio, An). D. 36 and 39 ; Bwoiu, pp. 161, 335-338. „ ^ 
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hls introductions, numbering sixteen, reveal his erudition and his 
love for the Law of the Buddha. 

On examining the sacred texts Tao-an found that there was 
no systematic history of the Buddhist authors and translators ; 
nor was there any complete catalogue of the texts. He, therefore, 
compiled a cataloguo of the Buddhist works 

Buddhtat*br)okR* translated into Chinese from the time of Shi- 
kao to that of his own. The work is known in 
Chinese as Tsong-li>chang-king-mu-lu, and the date of its completion 
has Iwen fixed at a. d. 374 in the reign of the emperor Hiao of 
the Eastaiii Tsin dynasty. Tao-an died in 385 a. d. at the age of 
seventy-two. Tlic Early Tsin dynasty, though of a short life, 
produced some remarkable translators under its patronage, including 
a talented man like Tao-an, in whom every dynasty may take pride.'* 

This period is impoi'tant in Chinese literary history, for the 
SarvSstivada 3gamas were completely translated into Chinese at 
this time. Duriug the Early Tsin djmasty two igamas were 
rendered into Chinese ; but it is better that all 
the foiir which were translated within 

half a century and which form a unit, should 
be treated in one place, even at the sacrifice of chronological order. 

It is noticeable that three of the four great Sgamas were 
translated by monks who came either from Tukhara or from Ki-pin. 
tiupabhadra, the translator of the Saihyukta Sgama, alone came 
from Central India and the text he translated was brought from 
Ceylon by Fa-hieu. It is also certain that though the Chinese 
ilgamas and Pali nikayas have nmny things in common, the 
arrangement of the subject matter is quite different®. The 
relation between tiie Sanskrit Sgamas and the Pali nitelyas 
is a gi-eat problem in the history of Indian literature. The 
original Sanskrit Sgamas are no longer in existence,* they 

1 Pelliot. T’oun* Pao, 1918-89, p. 358, I.d. 2 and 1911, p. 976 ; BagchTT 
XXXV. 

2 Ohavannea, BEFEO, 1903, p. 431. 

3 Eliot, op. eiL, III. pp. 296 ff. 

4 Fraemeiita iik4Ianskrit have been diacovered in Central Asia, 
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are onlj preserved in the Cliinose translation, which we are 
discussing here. These collections of sUtras are not called iiikiljras 
but a-han or Ugainas. There is good reason to suppose that these 
works represent not the Pali canon, but rather the Sanskrit collec- 
tion. That one or many Sanskrit works may have existed side 
by side with a similar Pali work is clearly shown by the Viiiaya 
texts, for here we have the Pali canon and Chinese translations of 
five Sanskrit vei'sions, belonging to different scheols, but apparently 
covering the same ground and partly idejitical. 

We shall presently describe the four Sanskrit agaiuas which 
have complete Chinese translations. But ‘^besides these we have over 
150 translations, agreeing more or less with parts of these four 
collections, dating from 148 to 1058 a. d. This iiuinbcr Avill be 
doubled, if we take into account those lost texts, which are mentioned 
in old catalogues, and which by their titles, seem to have been 
parts of these.”' 

In the first stage of the propagation of the HinayUna texts in 
China we find only separate texts or sUtras translated by 
eminent translators. In this period An Shi-kao (148-179), Chi 
Chieii (223-253), Dharniaksoma (266-317), Fa-chu (296-306), 
Dliarmaraksa (381-395) and many other minor, forgotten and 
unknown writers translated no less than two hundred sUtras from 
the Sgamas, but all of them are not preserved. 

second period, the period under review, 
complete translation of . the four ngamas were 
made by the Indian monks. Tho four agamas are : 

1. Madhyama agama (Middle collection ; in Chinese, Chung a- 
han ching) translated by Dharmanandi in 384-391 (now lost); 
later by Gautama Sanghadeva in 397-398 (Nanjio, 542). 

2. Ekottara Sgama (Numerical collection ; in Chi nese, Tseng-yi-a- 
han ching) translated by Dharmanandi in 384-385 (Nanjio, 543). 
Another translation by Prajnaruci done in 397 is now lost. 

1 Anesaki, Four . Buddhist Agaraas in Chinese. J^ansacHons of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, 1908, vol. 35, Part 3, p, 34 ; henceforward quoted as Anesaki. 
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3. Krgha Sgama (Long collection ; in Chinese Ch’ang a-han 
ching) translated by Baddhayaias in 412-413 (Nanjio, 545). 

4. Samynkta Sgania (Classified collection ; in Chinese, Tsa 
a-han ching) incomplete translation by an unknown writer in 
350-130 (Nanjio, 546). Completely translated by Oupabhadra in 
435-443 (Nanjio, .544). 

The above Slgamas correspond roughly to the Pali nikSyas 
Majjiiima, Anguttara, Digha and Satftyutta respectively. But 
there is anotlier collection in Pali viz., Khuddaka nikSya. 

The Khuddaka collection as a whole is wanting 
in the Chinese, and probably did not form a 
part of the Sanskrit 3gaina. But in Chinese 
there are some texts of it incorporated or quoted in other texts of the 
TripiUka. The various redactions of the Dhammapada,' 
the Itivuttaka,* various passages of the Sutta-nipStta, and portions 
of the Udana are met with in various places of the Chinese 
Tripiteka ; but no complete work known as Ksudraka agania 
exists. The existence of such an agama is admitted by the 
Tlioravadins (Sthaviravadins) of the present day and in older times 
its existence was admitted by the Dharmagupta and the Mahasah- 
ghika schools. The Sarva.stivadins, the most important branch of 
Hinayana, never mentioned tlie Ksudraka againa ; they as well as 
the Molasarvastivadins definitely speak of four aganias. 

The Dharmagupta school divides the Ksudraka agama into the 
following twelve sections : 1. Jataka, 2. Itivrttaka, 3. Nichlna (?) 
4 Vaipulya, 5. Adbhnta, 6. AvadEna, 7. TTpadesa, 8. Artha- 
varga, 9. Dlmrmapada, 10. RlrEyapa (Suttanipata), 11. KathS- 
yastu, 12. Sthavira^tha. 

The Mahasahghikas however admit only two divisions of the 
Kpudraka agama, viz., (1) Ttivrttaka-nidana of the Buddhas and 
Arhats and (2) Gathas of Bhikpus. We have these informations 
from Chinese sources^ 

1 Nanjio, 1321, 1353, 1365, 1439 

2 Nanjio, 714, Itivrttaka translated ny Hiuen tsang, 

C Anesald, pp. 7, 10 ; Levi, Seize Arhats etc., J. 191R 
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The first complete translation of the Madhyama-S^ama and 
the Ekottara Sgama was made by the monk Dharmanandi of 
Tukhara ; Nandi’s Madhyama Sgama is said to bo lost, but his 
Ekottara survives. The latter work was corrected and 
definitely finished by Gautama Sahghadcva. It seems that 
Sahghadova also corrected the Madhyama Sgama of Nandi and 
prepared the final redaction. ^ 

The Madhyama Ugania, as its title signifies, is a collection 

made up of the discourses of ‘middle’ length, delivered by the 

-- ,, . Buddha : but it does not imply that they are 

Madhymm agnma n i , . , ^ 

all shorter than the discourses of the Digha 

nikSya. Anesaki, after carefully comparing the Chinese translation 

with the Pali version of the Majjhima nikSya says that the 

deviations are greater in this collection than in the Digha. It is 

suspected that either the Pali Majjhima has transferred some of the 

sUtras to Ekottara, or that the Madhyama original of the Chinese 

version has taken many Ekottara texts to itself.® 

In the Madhyama agama, there are 222 sUtras, of which 99 
agree with Majjhima, 75 with Ahguttara, 9 with Digha, 8 with 
Samyutta, 15 with the Khuddaka nikaya, 2 with the Vinaya ; 1 is 
found in the Divyavadana and 23 are not yet identified.** 

In the Pali Majjhima nikaya, the number of suttas is only 152 
of which only 78 are identified with corresponding sections of 
the Chinese Madhyama agama ; 7 suttas of Majjhima, are met 
with in the Samyukta and Ekottara agamas ; 6 suttas of Majjhima 
are met with in the Ekottara ; 14 suttas of Majjhima may be found 
in the Samyukta ; 3 suttas of Majjhima are found in different 
versions and 24 are not yet identified* 

The Ekottara agama was, as has been already said, for the 


1 See Bagdii, p. 338 

2 Anesaki, p, 40. 

3 Ibid, p. 61 

4 Ibid, p. 67. 
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first time completely translated by Dhaniianandi and revised by 
Sanghadeva. The Ahguttara jnkRya in Pali roughly corresponds 
to the EkottaraSgaina. But the Chinese version 
EHUara dgama tradition more than any 

of the other three collections. ^In some parts its s^yle has the 
chracteristics of the MahSy^na texts. Even Avhere the texts agree 
as a whole with the Pali texts, the differences of detail are very 
remarkable. There are strong reasons to believe that the version 
was made from a text handed dowm by a school which had very 
different tradition from the TheravSda, possibly by one of the 
MahSsahghika sections.”^ 

'‘The present version of the Ekottara Sgama is divided into 52 
sections (Vaggas), and has no designation of the numerical divisions 
(nipatas) such as occur in the Pali Ahguttara.” “However, the 
Avholc collection is divided into cloven nipatas, as in the Pali 
version. Differences between tlie Rili Ahguttara and the Chinese 
Ekottara are more remarkable when the texts that agree in 
outline in the two vei’sions are compared in detail.” Anesaki 
further thinks that this collection reprcvsents an intermediate 
stage betv.Trn the Pali books and such texts as the Mah?ivastu. 

Tliere is another earlier but shorter vei-sion of Ekottara Sfgama 
rendered into Chinese by the Parthian monk Shi-kao, 'vvith a 
collection of only 44 sHtras, which is known as ‘Sutra of the seven 
positions and three meditations.* (Nanjio, 648) ^ 

The DirghaSgama w^as the third Slgama to be translated 
completely. It was rendered into Chinese by Buddhayasas in 
412-413 A. D., fifteen years after the translation of the Madhyama 
by Sanghadeva. The Dirgha agama contains 

Diryha dgama, the longest discourses of the Buddha delivered 
on various occasions. Its contents, which have 
been outlined by Nanjio in his Catalogue, agree greatly with the 
Pali Digha nikSya. In the Chinese version there are 30 sHtras, of 

1 Anesaki, p. 139. 

2 Ibid. p. 140. 

3 Ibid, pp. 28-31. 
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which three (11, 12, 34) have no corresponding:; Pali versions. In 
the Pali Digha nikaya there are 34 sUtras, of which four, — 6 . 
Mahali, 7. Jaliya, 10. Subha, 32. ita-natiya — are wanting in 
Chinese. The last sUtra of the Dirgha, that of loka-dliatu, is very 
important for Buddhist theology. Most of the verses in the text 
introduced by the compiler in support of the various resorts of 
transmigration may be traced in the nikayas and agamas (ibid. p. 
36). Anesaki has pointed out that the sUtra of loka-dhntu has 
been expanded into many sUtras at a later ago (Nanjio, 549-301 & 
and 679). Nanjio has further analysed the chapter on loka-dhSltu 
(Nanjio, 545, 30) in his Catalogue. It deals with the following 
topics : 1. JambudvJpa, 2. Uttara-kuru, 3. The holy Cakravarti- 
raja, 4. The Narakas, 5. TheNaga and birds, 6 . The Asuras, 
7. The three misfortunes, 10. The fighting (of the devas and Asuras), 
11 . The three middle Kalpas, 12. The original cause of the 
world. A detailed explanation of these topics, however, does not fall 
within the scope of the present work. 

The Saihyukta agama has two Chinese versions ; one, an in- 
complete translation by an unknown writer 
Safhyukta Sgama 350.430 p. (Nanjio, 544) and the 

other by Gutjabhadra referred to above. 

In this igama, allied or kindred sayings of the Buddha are 
classified and grouped together, as the longer and medium discourses 
are put in the Dirgha and Madhyama Bgamas respectively. The 
earlier Chinese translation though incomplete, has a better and 
clearer arrangement than that of Gupabhadra. 

This igama is full of very short sUtras, slight and concise 
sketches, dealing with legends of fairies, gods, devils, with royal 
and priestly interviewers of the sublime teacher. We have else- 
where (Ceylon) dealt at length with the contents of the Samyutta 
nikSya. 

Although the two Chinese versions differ from one another and 
from the Pali redaction, yet there is essential agreement between 
them. The eight Vargas of the Chinese Samyukta Bgama 
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arc Skandha, Sa^Syatana, NidSna, Sravaka, MSrga, Pudgala^ 
Sap^tha, Bcddha or TatliSgata,' Tlie Tali nikRya has two main 
divisions : Sa^tha A'^agga, in ten chapters and NidBna Vagga in 
twenty-one. 


1 Anesalu pp. 68-138 ; alao The Eastern Buddhist 1924 
oaymgs, translated by Mrs. fihjrs Oavids< Parts I, II, P, T.' 


Books of Kindred 
S, 1917-1922. 



Vll. The Ts’in Dynasty 

!fao-an the great patron-scholar of Bucldhisiii died in .‘185 ; thd 
same year, the Tsin Emperor Pn-k’ien was murdered. Fn-k’ien 
was a great lover of learning and supported Buddhism staunchly. 
Tao-an finding the Chinese translations of Sanskrit works very 
defective, had spoken of a great scholar named Kumarajiva, of 
the neighbouring kingdom of Kucha, and had requested the emperor 
to fetch him to China. Fu-k’ienseiitan envoy 
Chucn, the king of Kucha for this monk ; 
monk Kumarajiva but the Kuchean king was unwilling to part 
with the learned monk, who had spent about 
thirty years of his life as the cheif monk of the Kuchean sahglia. 
The refusal of the Kuchean king was looked upon as an affront to 
the dignity of the emperor and Lti-kuang, the general sent as envoy, 
waged war, against the combined forces of the kings of Kucha, 
Karashar and Och-Turfan and brought the Kuchean monk prisoner 
to China. But before the victorious general reached Chang-an, Fu- 
k’ien had been murdered by Yao-ch’ang and the ambitious Lu-kuang 
instead of proceeding to Chang-an set up an independent kingdom 
at Ku-tsaug (modern Wu-wei-liien) in Kansu province and kept 
Kumarajiva in his capital from 385 to 401 a. d. 

The new dynasty set up at Chang-an in 385 after the 
murfer of Fu-k’ien is known in history as tlie 
New^^n^ty^of Latter Ts’in dynasty. When this new dynasty 

384-417 ’ occupied the throne of Chang-an, there was 

little change in the administration or in attitude 

towards Buddhism. 

Yao-ch’ang, the first ruler of the Latter Ts’in dynasty, ruled 
from 384 to 395, and his successor Yao-hing from 395 to 417. 

These two reigns practically cover the Ts’in 
Ts’in earnest dynasty. Both these emperors were earnest 

Buddhists and this period might be said to be 
one of the brightest epochs of Buddhism in China. Several well- 
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known translators worked during this period ; of these, KarnSrajiva 
of Kucha won the respect of the learned literati of China. We 
shall however describe the litcrarjr activity of Kumarajiva in China 
in the next chapter, confining ourselves here to the work done by 
the other translatore of this age. 

Chu Fo-nien' is the most important personality whom we meet at 
this epoch not merely as a translator of Sanskrit books, but also as 
an interpreter to a number of Indian monks tvho came to China. 

lie was a monk of Liang-cheu in the province of 
Kansu, and was probably an Indian by birth as 
the prefix Chu suggests. Fo-nien would mean 
Buddhasmrti. He was a monk of vast erudition and wide culture, who 
had visited many countries and knew many languages. We have 
already said how Cliao-chcng, the good Buddhist official, invited 
Sahghabhnti and Dharmanandi to the capital to translate Buddhist 
Sanskrit works. One of their principal assistants was Fo-nien, 
who translated the Sanskrit words into Chinese, Avhile the others 
explained the Sanskrit texts. This work of assistance continued 
for twenty years from 365 to 384. The Chinese historians 
say that after An Shi-kao and Che Chien, Fo-nien was the most 
remarkable translator. His ireriod of activity extended over the 
Earlier and Latter Ts’in dynasties and in spite of his work as an 
interpreter he found time to translate twelve books of which eight 
exist to this day. 

Fo-nien’s translations mainly deal with the Bodhisattva-cult 
of the MahAySna. The following are the works translated by Chu 
Fo-nien on the Bodhisattva-cult : 

1. BodhisattvamUla sUtra (Nanjio, 445) in 12 chapters. 

2. Dasabhumi-klesa-cchedika sUtra— sUtra on the cutting 
of the tie of passions in the ten dwellings or steps, i. e. Dasabhumi 
(Nanjio, 375). 

3. Bodhisattvagarbha sUtra (Nanjio, 433). , 

4 Ch’e-jen P’u-sa ching (lost). 

6. P’u-sa P’u-ch’u ching (lost). 


1 Naaiio, App. n, 58; Bacchi, p. 170. 
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6. Sntra on the original action of the BodhisattvaniSla’ 
(Nanjio, 1092). 

The MahaySnists conceived that there are ten stages in the 
spiritual life of a Bodhisattva or an aspirant to salYation and 
worked out a detailed schema of the process of this spiritual 
evolution. As to this new cult it should be 

His translations 

^^B^i^ttva stated here that although the Bodhisattvas 
arc endowed with many eminent moral and 
intellectual qualities, their most striking characteristic is com- 
passionateiiess. “They represent in general, active virtue and 
highmindedness, in contradistinctions to the Arhats, who are 
inactive. One might mark the difference between the two 
classes of persons saying that the Bodhisattvas are compassionate, 
the Arhats are impassionate or passionless.”^ 

The earliest reference in extant Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
to Bodhisattva's stages or bliUmis is found in the MahSvastu^ ; it is 
also described in tlie Lalitavistara. In a. d. 79, 

Bodhijwttva cult Chu Fa-lan or Dharmaratna is said to have 
m Oninese 

translated a version of the Dasabhumi- 
klesacchedika, of which Fo-nien prepared another translation 
(Nanjio, 375). The earliest extant work on Bodhisattva’s bhumis 
or stages is the Chinese Tsien-pi-i-chieh-chu-te-ching, or the 
‘Sutra on making gradually complete all the wisdom and virtue’ 
(Nanjio, 110), translated by Chu Fa-hu or Dharmaraksa of the 
W. Tsin dynasty (265-316) in 5 fasciculi. This work was 
however again translated from a larger recension by the great 
KumUrajiva, in collaboration with Buddhayasas, both of whom 
we shall meet in this period (Nanjio, 105). The Dasabhumika sUtra 
forms a section of the Avataihsaka and both Buddhabhadra 
(418-420) and SiksSnanda (695-699, see below) incorporated it 
in their series. Bodhiruci translated the text as well as 
Vasubandhu’a^ commentary on it in the early sixth century 
(Nanjio, 1194). 

1 Eem, Manual of Buddhism, P< 66. 

2 Senart, p. 63-193, quoted by Poussin, ERE, article Bodhisattva. 
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Clironologically, prior to Po-nien’s translations the only work 
extant in Chinese was that of Pa-hu. Therefore the translations 
of Sanskrit works on Bodhisattva cult by Po-nien is of highest 
cDnsrjqnencc. Fo-nien was an exceptionally good Chinese writer 
and therefore his translation of DasabhUmiklosacchedika became 
extremely popular among the Buddhists. It is a work in 33 chapters 
and the subject matter treated in it are given below.^ 

The idea of Bodhisattva is the greatest innovation of the 
MahaySna Buddhism : it appealed to the Chinese as well as to the 
Japanese Buddhists as the highest and the most perfect ideal that a 
human being can set before him. We shall sec more of it in our 
study of the Vimalakirtinirdesa translated by KuinHrajiva, a work 
which inspired the Japanese people to accept Buddhism. 

Besides these works another important work of Po-nien’s 

is the translation of the AvadHna sUtra. This work is really a 

commentary on tlio Udanavarga. In the preface to this version 

we are informed that DharmatrSta, uncle of 

ilia translation of Vasumitra, was the original compiler of the 
Avadanasntra, a com. i t. • i* , 

on the Udinavarga Dharmapada. It is further narrated there that 

sramapa Safighabhuti had bi’ought this copy 

of Udanavarga and its commentary from India, which was evidently 

translated by Fo-nien Avith the assistance of other monks.'* 

The Avadaua sUtra consists of 3 i chapters with a special title 
for each chapter. The titles of the chapters agree with those of the 

1 Soo Rahder, Dasabhumika sutram, Tlie Hague, 1924. The chapters are : 

1. l^raiiayancini, 2. Adhistliana-nirmaiiam, 3. Sunyata-dhyanam, 4. Rnpa- 
yatanam, 5. Siinyatajna, 0. Indriyamukham, 7. Prthuprajna, 8. Kumarabhuta, 
!). Samalutani inanas, 10. Bodhisattva marga-vidhanam. IJ. Niixidhacittam. 
12. Rddhipadali, 1.3. Arcana or Apacayana or Satlam, 14. Yira, Sura, 
abhyupagaraa, lo. ‘breaking the Iwdy’. a kind of Sandhi, IG. KaySyatnam, 
17. Pratibhanam, 18. TJpayajnaiiam, 19. Converting theliving beings, 20. Trimwga-* 
(pari)-klrtana, 21. Nairyanikanimitta or yananimitta, .22. Samatakarufla 
23. Dliannadhatii, 24. Mai-ga-iSanam, 25. Kayavanmanas, 26. Svapnantara-maiga 
vidliAnain, 27. Bodhisattvabhisainaya. 28. Kiohoud (prtipadana-mati). 29. Tridosa, 
30. Nimoaprasna, 31. Catvari apramanani, Karufla, Maitrl, Mudila, Upeksa, 
32. Brahma’s request, 33, Brahmaparindana. 

2 Beal, m Dkammapada, translated from the Chinese pp. 27-29. 
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Tibetan translation of the TJdSnavarga' and in many cases with 
the verses themselves. This version is evidently a translation of 
the Sanskrit recension of the Udanavarga, while the Fa-chin-ching 
done into Chinese by Viglma is donbtless the translation of a Pali 
version, very close to one we find in the Tripitoka of Coy Ion. This 
is further con-oborated by the discovery of Sanskrit fragments of 
UdSnavtuga from the Central Asian ruins which agree with this 
Chinese version of Fo-nien. Below we append 
U^navarga chapters of the Chinese TJdana- 

varga, which will show how different it is from 
the Pali version or Fa-chi u-ching. Tire Vargas are ; — 


1. 

Anitya. (Impermancncy) 

2. 

Kitma (Desire) 

3. 

Trspa (Lust) 

4. 

Apramtlda (Purity) 

n. 

PramSda (not in Tib) 

6. 

Smrti 

7. 

&la (Morality) 

8. 

Siksil (Virtuous conduct) 

9. 

ApavJlda (Speech) 

10. 

Carya. (Deeds) 

11. 

Sraddha (Faith) 

12. 

Sramapa 

13. 

Marga (Way) 

14. 

Sarabhoga. 

16. 

Dvesa (llati’ed) 

16. 

BhavanH ? (Reflection) 

17. 

Prakirpa (Miscellaneous) 18. 

Apvarga (Water) 

19. 

Puspa (Flower) 

20. 

Asva (Horse) 

21. 

Xrodha (Anger) 

22. 

Tatbtigata 

23. 

SrSvaka (Hearer) 

24. 

itma (Self) 

25. 

Vaipulya ? (Numbers) 

26. 

Bandhn (Friendship) 

27. 

NirvSpa 

28. 

Avalokita (Sight) 

29. 

Ripa (Sin) 

30. 

Yuga (Day and night) 

31. 

Sukha (Happiness) 

32. 

Citta (Mind) 

33. 

Sramapa (Bhiksu) 

34. 

BrShmapa 


It should be mentioned here that the Sanskrit UdUnavarga- 
Dharmapada is distinctly a different work from the Pali Dhamma- 
pada. The Sanskrit work is also very ancient as is proved from 
the Central Asian fragment edited by Dr. Niranjaii Chakravarty. 

1 Translated by W. H. Kocktiill 1892 ; tlie Tibetan text has been edited by 
H. Beck, Berlin, 1907. 
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It seems that several chapters of Fa-chiu-ching of Vighna were 
drawn from the materials of the Sanskrit UdSlnavarga, which must 
have gone to China in the early third centurj- a. d. 

Tlie most remarkable monk of this age who came from India, was 
Buddhayasas' the friend and guru of Kumarajiva. Buddhayasas was 
bom of a brahmana family of Kashmir, and when still young he 
felt great attraction for the teachings of the 
Buddha. He studied the literature of Hina- 
ySna as w'ell as of MahaySna over and above 

Brahmanical works and finally became a Buddhist monk. 
He left Kashmir as a wandering preacher and went to 
Kashgar (She-le), w'hich was a Buddhist country, and 
lived there greatly honoured by the king, who himself w'as 
a Buddhist. It was at this time that the young Kumarajiva 
was passing through Kashgar on his w'ay back to Kucha from 
Kashmir. During his stay there, Kumarajiva studied for sometime 
under Buddhayasas. Buddhayasas must have remained in Kashgar 
for more than three decades. In .38.3 when Kucha was invaded 
by the Chinese general, the king of Kashgar went to succour that 
city leaving the young heir-apparent in charge of the Indian monk. 
But before the Kashgar ai-my could reach Kucha, the Chinese general 
had gone away with KumSrajiva as prisoner, the purpose of the 
invasion being thus fulfilled. Ten years later (39.3 a. d.) Buddha- 
yasas went to Ku-tsang to meet his old pupil, but found that 
Kumarajiva had left the towm for tho capital Chang-an. Learning 
that the great Indian teacher had arrived at Ku-tsang, Kumarajiva 
requested the emperor to bring him to the capital. Buddhayasas 
was a monk of very deep spiritual life and he refused the king’s 
presents with the scorn befitting a spiritually advanced monk as 
he was ; but at last he came to the capital without accepting any 
presents, nor expecting anything from the king. A monastery 
was built for this old Indian monk, from which he would preach 
his religion. Such was his learning that even the great KumSrajiva 

1 Nanjio. II. 61 ; Bagdii, p. 200 ; Chin. Fo-to-ye-she ; translated as Chia-ming 
‘intelligence-brightness, 
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who was more than sixty years old, wlieii the translations under 
him began, would sometimes come to him, when in doubt. 

The number of works translated by Buddhayasas is not many but 
they are important. Fo-nien,the great scholar, whom we have already 
met, helped Buddhayasas in his translations as 
^™?rgha^agwiia ° interpreter, while five hundred other monks 
assisted him in his work. Thus assisted ho 
was able to bring out in Chinese the translation of the Dirgha 
agama. The work consisted of 23 fasc. (Nanjio, 545) divided into 
four vargas and having thirty sUtras. The work has been described 
above along with the other Sarvastivadin agamas in Chinese. 

The other work of Buddhayasas is a translation of an important 
MahSyaiia sOtra called ikasagarbhabodhisattva 
^asagaibh^bodh g^^j-a (Nanjio, 68). The original is now lost ; 

but in the eighth century Santideva quoted 
extensively from the book in his well-known work, SiksS- 
samuccaya.^ It describes the five root sins, which a prince should 
avoid and other ‘eight root sins’ which beset young men and women, 
when they are inceptors and just entering on the ^Great way . 
The eight sins which are described in details in the Skasagarbha 
sHtra are 1. Discouragement of Hearers ; 2. Dissuading from 
following perfections and preaching ideals that lead to HinaySna , 

3. Preaching MahSEySna as substitute for rules and discipline , 

4. Undue disparagement of the SrSvakaySna ; 5. Self-aggrandise- 
ment ; 6. Advertising one’s profound knowledge ; 7 and 8. 
Bobbing the Brotherhood of its property. The means of escape 
from these sins is set forth in the same book, which prescribes the 
worship of Bodhisattva AkSsagarbha, with some prayers and 
incantations. 

While the translation of the DirghSgama won Buddhayasas 
a lasting fame in China, his Vinaya translations won him no less 
respect. The Chinese Buddhists for sometime past were trying to 
remodel the Buddhist sahgha in the model of the Indian church and 

1 Translated by fiendal and Bouse, Indian Text Sciies, p. 61-70 
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that was one of the mam i-easons which led Fa-hien to visit India. 
Buddliayasas and EarnSrajiva in thenortliand Fa-hien and Bnddha- 
bhadra in the .south translated important Vinaya books during the 
firat quarter of the fifth century. Bnddhabhadra and Fa-hien 
translated MahUsahghika Viuayas, Pupyataia rendered the SarvSs- 
tivadin Vinaya, Kumilrajiva translated the 
Dbarmpgu^)t?^Vmaya Yinayas of the MahilyUna, while Buddhayasas 
translated the Vinaya works of the Dharma- 
gupta school, in (50 fasc. (Nanjio, 1117) and the Dharma- 
gnpta Ibiltinioksa (Nanjio, 115.5). The Dharmagupta vinaya 
ramained for several centuries the principal code of discipline 
in the sapghas of China. 

It is a well-known fact that according to orthodox tradition Upali 
at the first Coancil at Riljagrha held iniincdiatcly after the death of 
l/titl Buddha, recited the disciplinary decisions of the Teacher and 
formed them into a connected whole. This is the 

in BndShism Vinaya. But in course of time opinions 

on rules of conduct began to differ and cliques 
and schisms formed in the communiiy of brethren. Dharmagupta, 
a leader of a party (circa, n. c. 240) reformed the Vinaya by a 
new recitation and withdrew his followers from communion with 
the others. 

After this, the process of dissolution went on rapidly and 
in course of time twenty sects arose within the Sahgha. Of 
these the vinayas of four sects reached China. The Vinaya of tlie 
Dharmagupta school, introduced by Buddhayasas was the principal 
book of conduct in China till the 7th cent. a. d., when the Mnla- 
sarvilstivStdin A'inaya introduced by Yi-tsing became popular. 

It may be mentioned here by the way that the early TTag 
translators had spoken little of formal Vinaya rules ; tliey had 
confined themselves only to the preaching of ilia or morality. 
Shi-kao, the royal monk of Parthia translated into Chinese for the 
first time a sBtra, said to have been spoken by tlie Buddha himself, 
on “the lightness and heaviness of the sin of transgressing the 
iHa" (Nanjio, 112). Another sHtra which illustrates the MahSylba 
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conception of sila, by observing the six pSrainitas appeared in 
tbe early days of translation (Naiijio, 435). The pioneers of Buddhism 
in China had apparently boon contented with a mere ‘sowing of seeds’, 
and they said little of discipline or Vinaya to tho early converts. 

It was after about two centuries and half that the Chinese 
Buddhists themselves wanted to know more of the Buddhist monastic 
life and its discipline, and Fa-hicii as a student of Vinaya visited 
India and Ceylon in search of Vinaya texts,* to which we have 
already referred. But Buddhayasas’ translation of the Dharmaguj)ta 
Vinaya finally became the most popular in China.* 

Another recension of the Vinaya, viz., of the Sarvastivadin was 
also introduced into China during this age by Pui;yatara.“ 
Pupyatrata and Bharmayasas were contemporaries of Buddlia- 
yasas and KurnSrajiva both coming from Kashmir. Bharmayasas 
was a very good scholar and welt-road in the Vibhasa 
and his translation of S^ripiitra abhidharma Rostra (Nanjio, 
1268), which ho did in 407 a. d., is a 
DhannaTOas &Punya- standing testimony to his labour and learning. 
China, Circa 400 A. D. It IS said that the Ts 111 king lao-hing 
took great interest in this particular work. 
Probabl/ after the fall of the Ts’in dynasty Bharmayasas loft 
the north and came to the south during the Sung dynasty. 
Then he proceeded westward and was no more heard of. Pupyatriita 
was also a good scholar and he worked with KumSrajiva in the 
translations of Sanskrit. He translated the Vinaya of the 
Sarvastivadins ; but his work is attributed to Kumarajiva by some 
authorities (Nanjio, 1160) which is however not correct 


1 'Wieger has given a complete translation of tho Dharoiagupta Pmtimuk^ 

i also Beal, Catena, pp. 206-209. Lloyd, The 

/discussed the various recensions of Pratim(3ksa 

Pali Sanskrit, Tibetan and four schools preserved in Chinese translation in his 
Bruchatucke das Bhifesum Mtimoksa der SarvUstivddins (Koniglich Preussische 
Turian Bxpeditionen) Leipzig, 1926. ^ , 

Nanjio, ^ App.^ Jl,, 62 ; Bagchi, 174 ; Gh%n, T’an-mo-ye-she ; translated as 

Fa^hOTgj^.^ App!"l£ 60 ; Bagchi, 176 ; Chin, Fo-jo-to-lo, translated Kung-to-hua, 
Tirtue-flower’. also Pu^yatiata. 

3 Bag^i p. 177. 
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Few Indian names are so well-known to the Chinese Bnddhists 
as the name of the great monk Kumarajiva ^ who lived in the 
time of Yao-hing, the second king of Later Ts’iii dynasty (a. d. 
KumWyana fatlier 384-417). KutnSrajiTa’s father Kam8rayana 
of Kiiinarailva Indian and his mother Jiva was the 

sister of the Kuchean king. KamSrajiva in his boyhood visited 
Kashmir and several important centres of Buddhist culture in 
Central Asia with his mother and returned to Kucha in a. d. 352, 
when he was a youngman of twenty and there lie preached and 
propagated the MaliSySna Buddhism for about thirty years. The 
fame of the Kuchean monk soon crossed the 
kSm ' iwnl and mountain and reached the Chinese 

b.8a2,-d.4i3 Earlier T’siii. Tao-an, the inspirer, 

comrade and friend of the Buddhist monks, had spoken of 
Kumarajiva to Fu-k’icn, the emperor of that dynasty (357-384 
A. D.). Fu-k’ien sent an envoy to the Kuchean king Po Chuen for 
bringing the learned monk to China. The Kuchean king refnsed 
to send the pious monk who had been living in his capital for the 
past thirty years. The envoy thought himself insulted and thereupon 
waged war on the poor Kuchean king and defeated the combined 
army of Kucha, Karashar and Och-Turfan. The monk was carried 
prisoner and treated at first very indecently by the Chinese 
general. But before the victorious Chinese general reached the 
capital, Fu-k’ien had been uiuidered by Yao-ch’ang in 385 a. d. 
The Chinese general Lu-huang thereupon set up an independent 
Lives in Ku-ta$ng principality at Ku-tsang (modern Wu-wei-hien 
386400 A. D. Kan-su province) and kept KumBrajiva in 

his capital. \ ao-ch ang of the Later Ts’in dynasty sent for 


. l,Nanjio. App. U, 69; Bagchi, pp, .178-200; Chin. 
tran.slated Tune.^ou,’ toy-age or longivity. For the lift 
Levi, Tokhmm B~la htigm d^kowteha, J.As, 1913 

Akademie 


Klu-mo-lark’i-p’o ; 
of Kum&rajiva see 
; also J. Nobel, 
d. Wissenschafien 
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Kumirajiva, but was refused. Wheu Yao-chaug lecame king iu 
A. D. 401, he again sent for the monk, and this tiino the Las had 
to accede to his I'equest. 

.Kuiuarajiva. came to Chaiig-an iii a. i>, 40i and the emperor 
who was eagerly expecting the monk at once made him the i8[uo- 
shih or Bajya-guru. As the Eajya-guni he wielded extensive 
K. lives ia Chang-ou iiiid the emperor too helj:)od him iu all 

401-413 A. I). possible manners. Thus KumUrajiva was able 
to preach and propagate the teachin/^ of the Bnddlia in the laud 
of his adoption. A special hall was built by the Emperor where he 
preached to three thousand disciples. 

Kumarajiva was a man of great erudition and culture and is 
considered as one of the greatest translators of Chinese Buddhist 
works. Though his mother tougue was neither Sanskrit nor 
Chinese, yet he was master of both. A Hindu monk by descent 
and education, ho was familiar with all the twists and turns of 
Sanskrit and as an inhabitant of Kucha ho had a good opportunity 
of thoroughly learning the Chinese language. Few foreigners have 
yet gained any distinction in writing literary Chinese, but 
KumUrajiva was a notable exception. On examination and 
comparison of the extant Chinese translations of Buddhist 
works and their originals, Kumarajiva found that the former 
were far from being either accurate or elegant. Elegance 
of style and artistic expression are generally neglected in the 
translations of religions books. The earlier Buddhist works in 
China suffered from these defects. To the Chinese, finesse 
of style was always a factor of considerable 
K. transla^^ Buddhist importance essential to the success of 

propaganda depending upon literary mission. 
Till the time of EumUrajiva it was the non-Chinese Buddhist 
monks from central Asia and India who had been responsible for 
the translation of Sanskrit Buddhist books into Chinese. They 
were generally helped by the native Buddhist converts, un- 
familiar with the mode of Indian thought and expression ^tea 
choosing wrong synonyms for Sanskrit words. Thus the 

12 
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traaslatioDs were generaUy imperfect paraphrases of 

wpris, sometimes becoming unmtelligiblc even to Chinese readeip 

To bring them out in a more scientific and accurate form was the 

task undertaken by KurnSrajiva at the desire of king Tao-hing. 

This work occupied him for the rest of his life and it was the joy 

aivl pride of his declining years. At the instance of the 

enthusiastic king, more than eight hundred scholars joined the 

staff under EumSrajiva to assist him in preparing the translations 

of new Sanskrit works into Chinese and revising older texts ; 

the king himself, an ardent disciple of the new faith was sometimes' 

present at the conference helping the labours of the scholars. 

The number of works thus translated by EumErajlva was one 

huudfed and six in 421 fasc., of which fifty-six only are now extant 

„ , . having perished. The Hindu monk 

in. 421 fasc. of ot Kucha worked at Chang-an for twelve years 
which 56 extant 

^tjsfactioii of seeing that the most important MahgySna works 
irero rendered into Chinese. 

Kam|b»jiTa in his earlier years was however not a MahSySuii^ 
but a staunch follower of the SarvSstivSda school of HiiiaySna, 
Ae sect most prominent in Encha and the adjacent oases sates. 
In his boyhood he was taken to Kashmir by his pious mother who 
wwted to give him a sound training in the Hiuayana literature 
under the great teachers of Kashmir. Her wishes were fulfilled 
KumSrojira a the young boy learned thoroughly what the 

philasopby of that school had to teach. Thus 
equipped he left India for his mother’s city. But on his way he 
stopped at Shu-le (Kashgar), where he came in contact with the 
royal monk Soryasoma, a staunch MahSySuist who was preaching 
ill those days the Mal^ySna philosophy to the local aangha 
the lay people of the city; he had taken as the basis of his 
lectinres the well-known fri-iOtira, the three scriptures of file 
^^hyamika school, vb.., tho j^Udhyamika ifUra and jyhe 
DoHdaianik&ya of NSf^juna and the SttUtiOttvo, of Siya4gy]k 
The inner meaning of MahSySna expounded by such a po^qcM 
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liiimlf it once illuminated the Bodhi-citta of KumSrajiva and' he 
hi^mi i follower of the Great vehicle. This was indeed a ^at 
turnii!]^ point in the life of EumSrajiva and this conversion left 
fin hideliable mark upon the later history of Buddhism in the 
Far East 

In China SSimarajiva preached MahSiySna with the earnestness 
iiid fire of an apostle and translated all the principal works of 
thii school into a beautiful and lucid language, which not even the 
nioit fastidious judge can criticize. 

But MahSyana sUtras were not wholly unknown in China, 
before the time of KumSrajiva ; but the works of N^SgSrjuna and 
Iryadcva were not known. These two teachers 
iiahayana Xcaryas influenced the course of thought . in 

m China occasion to 

refer to the subject more elaborately later on. 

It is an erroneous theory enjoying wide cun*cncy that it was 
Nffgjirjuna who laid the foundation of Mahayana. But Mahayana 
existed long before his time. A large number of works of distinctly 
ilahayanistic origin and character long since extinct are mentioned 
by Nagarjuna in his writings. This makes such a theory 

Orgin ofMjthaySna 

in India. (;i,g remote past, when Devadatta’s schism took 

place, to seek the origin of MahUySna, Ave hear a distinct note' of 
MahSySna sounded in the first split that arose over the question of 
the Vaijian mouhs at a later ago. It is not improbable that these 
heterodox seceders from the sangha used such texts which were 
cchdeihned by the conseiwative element as non-canonical. 

In the history of Bnddhism two aspects of the teaching of the 
Badidha are distinctly perceived from the very eai-ly times. O’ 
we may designate as the on^nal Buddhism, by which we r 
the conservative faith represented by the Sthaviras or the 
^ile the other we have named as the progressive P 
by the lihei^ element of the Sangha, know 

MahSsBnghikas. By original Bnddhism we again metr 

preached by the Buddha hiniii^I in pttblii^' ^luTe ' ' ' 
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Boddhism .stajidis for the doetrineo brought to light and graduallj 
developed by the close disciples of the TathSgata on his paripirvSpa. 

Uinrana vg. Maha- termed by some scholars as 

yana. phenomenological perception and the latter 
ontological perception of the Buddha, tho two asiiects may also be 
desQ’ibed as exoteric and esoteric. The former ho pjeached to the 
ordinary disciples in pnblic and put stress on the sila or discipline, 
conduct of life or mortality, while to his inner circle consisting of 
the more intellectual among his disciples expounded the highest 
ontological or esoteric secrets. Thus the doctrine embodied in the 
HinaySna were promulgated by the Buddha himself in the early 
years of his ministry, while the doctrine contained in the MahSySna 
were fonnulated by his disciples and followers after his death. 
Tims Malitiyttna came te be regai-ded as the highest from of teaching 
of the Bnddim and ti’eatises or sntras were composed by its adherents 
long before Nap^Iijuna was born.' 

Of the vast mass of literature hnowu as the MahSySna sQtras 
which existed before the time of NS^^rjima, the best known group 
of works was the PrajhSpSramitil, which became the canonical 
treatises, so to speak of the Msdhyamika school in India. We do 
not know definitely Avhere, when and how the Prajiia texts originat- 
ed. A tradition however ascribes the AstasShasrikS Praji^- 

PwjSa lexis of I'araraitn; to south India, whence it travelled 
Mahnyanii. aftci’wards to the north and west of India.^ 
[Anesaki, Vol. p. 838]. It may fuilher lie pointed out that 
both Napi-juna, as well as his disciple JLrj'adeva came from the 
Southern India. It may therefore be presumed that the philosophy 
of Prajiia came to be expounded and expanded by those disciples 
of the Buddha who had migrated M the south and in the course of 
time a nch literature on PrajiiS sprang into existence. This came 
to be known as the PrajnS^ramita. 

From the south, this literature travelled north and west and 

1 Kiiunre, Hinayana and Mshayana and Origin of Mahtwans BnddbisD, 
^Calcutta Universityl 

2 AVu dynasty 222-280 ; 8 fasc of 13 chap 
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beyond India finally reaching Central Asia, it was taken by aer* 
Indian monks and translated into Chinese in the second century 
AJ). As to the exact date of the origin of the prajn& literature wo 
have no reliable data, except those furnished by the Chinese sources. 

The earliest Chinese translation of a projuS text belongs to the 
second century a.». ; it was a recension of the Dasa-sfihasrikH 
praja3p3ramits done into Chinese by Lokakscniii Han dynasty ; 

Darlicr tr&nylatioas translated between 147 and 130 in 16 fasc., of 
of prajna texts. gQ g]jap.] a second version was made of 

the same work by the Yueh-chi monk Chicii and in the third 
century. The Pancaviihsati sShasrikS p.p. (Nanjio, 2 
appeared fur the first time in Chinese in 291. It was translated 
by Moksala, a Ehotaucso monk. Chu Fa-hu or Dharmaraksa 
another Yueh-chi of Central Asia made incomplete translation 
at about a.ii. 300. Dharmapriya and Chu Fo-nien translated 
another recension of the DasasflhasrikS in 382. (In 5 fasc. or 
13 chap). 

On the above data we can easily hazard some observations 
here. The earliest translation of prajndt found in Chinese dates 
from the lattar half of the second century ; the translators were 
inhabitants of central Asia, who got the original texts from the 
monks travelling from India to tlie w'est Thus the time infer- 
vening between the composition of the text in 
origin of pmjiia texts translation into Chiucse may be 

on a modest c.alcnlatiou, computed to be a century, if not more. 
Wo should further bear in mind that in India books were often 
written for the first time on a subject which had enjoyed a popula- 
rity extendiug over centuries ; for a pretly long time theories used 
to be handed down by means of imli or hearing from the preceptor 
to the disciple and so forth. Therefore, it does not seem impro- 
bable that the prajilS theory which was in vogue amongst certain 
sections of the Buddhists, came to be written down long after its 
origin and it took some decades if not centuries for the prajfl& to 


1 See Nanjio, 6, 8 a 
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be developed into mightjr proportions of the DaSdsabasrikt p.p. dtid 
the! Pa&caviiftsati-sShasrika p.p. 

To KnmSrajiva the Chinese Buddhists owe the first go«d 
translation of a series of ihiportant prajte booWt; 
which we shall dtecribe in course of our Study, 
the works are : — 

1. Pa&caviihsatisahasrika prajftS pSrainita, in 30 fat d, of 
90 chap. (Nanjio, 3). 

2. DasasShasrikaprajilaparamiffi in 10 fasc., of 29 Chap. 
(Nanjio, 6). 

3. VajracclicdikaprajRRpfiramita (Nanjio, 10). 

4. Prajnaparamita HrdayasUtra (Nanjio, 19). 

6. ‘Prajnapai-amita sUtra on a benevolent king who perfects 
his country’ (Nanjio, 17). 

Tlie term prajna originally Jiieant intellectna! training 
generally. Gi'adually it became confined: “to the exercise of 
contemplation transcending all discursive and rational knowledge." 
Among the disciples of the Bnddha, SubliTlti stands foremost in 
practising this contemplation. “It is he to whom are ascribed the 
occasions of the conversations on the subject, and the various texts 
known as the PrajTlSrp&ramila are handed down to us bearing 
his (Snbhnti’s) name.” In these texts “all possible arguments, 
including a number of similes and parables etc. are used to convince 
man of the non-ieality of what is deemed by the common mind 
to be the reality”.’ The gist of the whole amounts to nothing but 
the tHyM of all phenomena. 

The Sanskrit text of the PaJHeaoVMati S&ha»nk& which 
Pancavimsati Sahas* XumSrajiva, and before him Moksala and Chu 
Fa-hu translated, exists in the ori^iial. "Vlre 
must hot think that the text which has been preserved ih'Ne)^, 
would agree in all detmls with the text Which was carried, to 
(^htral Asia in the. fihst century a. d., dr With the text which 
-htuddrajiva rendered into Chinese in the early 5th cdhtiucyiLn 


] Aneaaki op. dt, p. 837. 
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the sttbjectri^Xtte).' cannQt be very different' KuniSrajiva’s 
tjqanelatioa of Pa^eavirfifati i&kasrikS, was in 1 0 fosc. of 90 
(objipfeji's, wbpreaa Hinen Tsai)g’s was in 78 fasc of 85 chapters 
(^xnjio f i>) ; is, his traxslation of the latter was bigger by 
48 fasQicali. The tedious custom of embodying constant repetitious 
.wjiich we find so annoying in the Pali Suttas, is earned to an 
excess in Sanskrit Buddhist literature too. Hiuen Tsang, as we 
shall see, translated tlie voluminous Prapi&pUraiiiilO, works with 
the zeal of a convert and therefore never omitted one line of the 
works and translated the original with all the repetitions. But 
Kum^'ajlva was more judicious and he omitted the repetitions and 
superfluities and translated the PaakaviiiiftjkH SaihamkVL in 30 
fasciculi only.® 

Kumflrajiva’s next translation of the Praj&Jl scries, is. tliat of 
Dasa-sKhasrika (Nanjio, 3). This work was translated thrice before 
him and it is the earliest work of the Pi‘aj%& scries to appear in 
... Chinese, In Sanskrit there is no text known 

DasasiUwsiiks name; and it may be that it is the 

AtiosHhasrUia which is mentioned here. The AflasOhatHkit. 
seems to be the basis of Praj%S, pjramitel gi-onp of literature and 
it is not unlikely that this version should appear first in Chinese. 
Kumarajiva’s able translation made it very popular aniongthe 
Huddhists of China. 

1 For the details readers are referred to the oritrinal and the summary made 
by Dr, Ifajendralal Mitra in The San*krit Buidkift Litemiure in Nepal, Asiatic 
Society of Bdagal, Caloutta, 1882, p. 193)! A fuller treatment of the siibiect 
will be found lathe volume on Tibet, for in Tibetan wo have vsry larsb 
n «mW PrajSa works, see also Wallessor’s German wra-k on Prai®. 

2 ^umarejlva’s trmislation of PaHrasShqsrikn consists of 30 fasc., and flO 

sections of 10 columns bach ; each column of 20 words 

so that the whole work consists of 2,93,600 words. According to the same 

JHinen .Tsang’S work would consist of 7,63^^ words. “It has bm 
ffl faiiihid that diere are 1,81,253 words in the New Teetameut. The translation 
Giereftoie, of Kamllrajlva is about half as long again as the latter, and aboiit 
one-fonrA Gie size of .the whole of Bibla puen Tseng’s version would be 
.four times the .Nbto Tesfamenf. Bis complete translsGons el P.P. consists of 
600 fa msAi i'i “being about 80 times the sise of the whole Bible,’’ 8i)kins says 
Uiat the Buddhist cannon in Chins is 700 times larger than the Beal. 

diUena, p. 278. 
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But the most popular work of the prajM series, which was 
accept'd by ull the people of Central and Eastern Asia, is the 
Vaji-acchedikS-prajha-^rttmira, now for the first time translated 
into Chinese by Kurnttrajiva (Nanjio, 13). 
VajraMhrfita'its greatly infiuenced the Chinese 

mind of the day. A modem Chinese historian 
says that the Diamond Ciiiier has done more to popularise 
Buddhism with the educated classes than all other materials 
pot together.' It is one of the mo.st widely read and most highly 
valued metaphysical tix'atises in Buddhist literature and EumSraji* 
va’s lucid translation was greatly responsible for its popularity,^ 

The popularity of the work in China can easily bo gauged by 
the number of subsequent translations ; these are by ParamSrtha 
(a. d. 562), Hiuen Tsang (a. d. 648), Yi tsing (a. d. 703) and 
Dhamagupta (a. d. 589-618). 

“At first sight it may seem as if this metaphysical treatiso 
hardly deserved the world wide reputation which it has attained." 
Because to readers unaccimtomod to Indian thoughts and modes of 
expression the whole thing would appear self-contradictory. Like 
all other PrajHa texts VajracehedikdL simply denies the reality of 
all phenomenal objects established in the ordinary mind ; it might 
well have seemed that such a belief could not be eradicated except 

by determined repetition There are two words, in particular, 

which are of givat importance for a right apprehension of its 
teaching. Dharma and Sariyila.” In the VajracehedikSk these 
two words are not used in the ordinary sense. Dharma “means 
fonn and likew'isc what is possessed of form”, in one word ‘matter’. 
“What our treatise wishes to teach is that all objects, one differing 
from the other by their dharraas, are illusive or as we should say 
‘phenomenal and subjective’, that they are in fact of our own making, 
the products of our own mind. And hence the Buddhhist metaphy- 
sician tells us that all things ai'e but names, SaHijflSt, and that 

1 La ong Bin* Outlines of Chimee ISstory, p: 177. 

2 An English translation of this Chinese version was flret published by Beal 
JRAS, lS64-n ; also OitefU, pp, 276(r. 
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being names they are neither what they seem to be nor what they 
do not seem to be.” 

The conversation in the work is between the Buddha and Subhnti. 
A few paragraphs are quoted liero to illustrate the nature of the 
treatise. Bhagavat said : If a man should say that the Law has been 
taught by the TatliSgata, he would slander me 
with untruth which ho has learned. And 
why? Because, 0 Subhnti, it is said the 
teaching of the Law, the teaching of the Iaiw indeed. 0 Subhnti 
there is nothing that can be perceived by the name of the teaching 
of the Law (para 21) In another passage Bhagavat said : ‘Even 
the smallest thing is not known or perceived there, therefore, it is 
called the highest perfect knowledge.” (para 22). ‘In that knowledge 
there is no difference, it is always the same and therefore perfect.’ 
(p. 23). He who has attained the knowledge believes neither in 
the idea, i. e.. the name of a thing, nor in the idea of a nothing, 
and Buddha by using the expression, the idea or name iSc»hj%a) of 
a thing, implies thereby that it is not tho idea of a thing, implies 
thereby that it is not the idea of a thing’ (para 31). This meta- 
physical agnosticism is represented as perfectly familiar even to 
children and ignorant persons (para 30) and if it was meant to be 
BO, the endless repetition of the same process of reasoning may find 
its explanation,” The treatise is concluded thus : 

As in the sky : 

Stars, darkness a lamp, a phantom, dew, a bubble, 

A dream, a flash of lightning, and a cloud — thus we should look 
upon the world (all that was made).' 

The gist of the VajracchedtkH outlined above clearly explains 
why it was so popular in China and in other parts of Buddhist 
Asia. It is one of the handiest volumes of Praj&S texts, 
known sometimes as tho PrajflSpXramitS of three hundred 
Sttras (Nanjio, I. i,) and its brevity, with determined repetitions, 

1 Sabnld BmA of ^ Eatt XLIX, Trass, by Huniftller and also his 
IhtiodaotioBi 

13 
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so characteristic of Buddhist works was responsible for its wide 
acceptance. 

But in brevity do work can surpass the satra known as the 
Jh'oj'^pSramiia-hfdaya introduced by EumSrajiva now in China 
The whole Sanskrit text as it is discovered in Japan does 
not exceed two printed pages and the shorter 
Chinese translation of Kumarajlva consists 
of only 262 characters. This brevity must 
have helped its wide circulation among the MahSyBniste all over 
the east. It is recited by them even now almost on all religious 
occasions. KumSrajiva had translated the larger versions of 
the PrajhS texts ; but this small work did not escape his atten 
tion ; as the whole idea of i§flny(U& has been expressed most 
clearly in a very small compass, in tliis work, it may be quoted here 
in extenso : 


“When the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara was engaged in the 

practice of the deep prajhS^ramilS, he perceived that the five 

,, „ , . , skandhas (Bapa, YedauS, SaiiijfiB, SathskSra, 

SunyatS explained ^ * 

from the flrdaya VijnSna) were all empty, and he was saved 
form all misery and suffering. “0 ^riputra,” 
said he, “fonn (Bapa) is no other than emptiness (SnnyatS) and 
emptiness is no other than form ; what is form that is emptiness, 
and what is emptiness that is form. The same can be said of 
sensation, thought, conception and conscionsness, 0 Ssriputra, all 
things arc characterised by emptiness : they are not born, they are 
not anihilated, they are tainted, they are not immaculate, thqy do 
not increase, tlicy do not decrease, therefore in emptiness there is no 
form, no sensation, no thought, conception, consciousness ; no eye, 
ear, nose, body and mind ; no form, sound, odour, taste, touch, and 
objects ; no element of vision etc., till we come to no element of 
consciousness ; there is no ignorance, nor is there the oitiiinfinn of 
ignorance, etc., till we come to ‘there is no old-age and death’ ; nor 
is there the extinction of old-age and death ; there is no suffering, 
accumulation, annihilation, path ; there is no knowledge, nor is there 
any obtaining because tliere is nothing to be obtained. The 
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Bodhisattra depending on the prajhSiAramitB has no obstacles, he 
has no fear, and going beyond all perverted and unreal views, reaches 
final nirvSpa. All Buddhas of past, present and future, depending 
on the prajH&pOTam/iill attain to the highest perfect wisdom. 
Therefore, we know that the prajfiBj^tramitB is a great divine 
mantra, a mantra of great intelligence, the highest mantra, the peerless 
mantra, which is capable of putting aside all sufferings ; it is truth 
and not falsehood. Therefore, I proclaim the mantra of prajnS* 
paramita. The mantra to be proclaimed then is : '^Gate, Gak, 
pdragate, parasarkgale, bodhi, Sv&kit'' (0 wisdom, gone, gone, 
gone to the other shore, landed at the other shore, svShS)”.' 

KumSrajiva was however not satisfied with merely translating 
the prajna texts, but introduced to the followers of Buddhism in 
China, the great inteipretcrs of MahSySna. The MalAySna, it 
should be rememlici’ed, consists principally of two schools of thought, 
the llfBtdhyamika and the Yo^eSra. Ns^juna is the 
traditional exponent of the Msdhyamika school, while according to 
another tradition the earliest teacher of MahKySna, was Asvaghosa, 
the reputed founder of the VijnSnavtlda theory, which came to be 
known as Ya^teSra. The YijnSnavSda theory really developed 
into a system of philosophy under his brother Vasubandhu, who ? 
flourished two centuries and half after NS^rjuna and within fifty 
years from the time ef EumSrajiva. It was to KumSrajiva that we 
owe not only the biography and works of NS^rjnna in Chinese, 
but the first biography of Asvagho^a, the traditional founder of 
hfahSySna* 

Asvaghoya lived about a century before NS^jnna and we give 
here a brief outline of his life as supplied by EumSrajiva and 
subsequent writers. The Buddha is allsged to have declared to 
inanda the future of Buddhism in these words : “When six 

1 Translated by Shaka Hiumya, The Etutem Buddhut, 1923, Vol. II; also 
BBS VoL XLIX, tmislated by Max MtUler. Mr. Hanoya’s translation is better 
flian that of Max MtUler. 
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handred years have expired, ninety different schools of the l^rthikaa 

Kumadiva’s Life *«se and proolaiming false doctrines, each 
of ASvaghofa. will Struggle against the other to destroy the law 
of Buddha. Then a Bhik§u, Asvaghoga by name, will in an 
excellent manner teach the ossenco of the Dharma and defeat all 
the followers of the Krthikas.”^ 

Asvagho^a Avas born in an orthodox Brahmana family in 
Eastern India His “intellectual acquirements were wonderfully 
deep” and his “penetrating insight Avas matchless.” As was the 
custom of the Hindu pandits, ASvagho§a made journeys to several 
places, outwitting Buddhist monks in philosophical discussions. 
At last he camo to l^taliputra, the famous seat of learning and the 
capital of the Eastern India, in order to meet the most learned 
among the Buddhist monks there. l^A'a, the eleventh Patriarch 
being informed of tlie paramount inffuenco of the Brahmana tirthika 
jqunieyod from N. India to confrant and defeat tliis opponent of the 
Buddhist faith. Kuniarajiva gives a detailed account of the 
discussion- and the defeat of Asvagho;a by PSrsva. After having 
couA'crteA this powerful Brahmana, Rlrsva returned to his own 
country, while the disciple remained in Central India, making an 
extensive study of the Sotras, in Avhich he sought to attain a clear 
understanding of the doctrine. Buddhistic as well as non-Buddhistic. 
He swept everything before him, by his oratorial genius and 
he Avas reverentially treated by four classes of people, including the 
king of (Central) India who received him as a man of distinction. 
(Ibid p. 28). According to otlier accounts Asvngho§a was converted 
by Pnpyayasas. 

At this time Eastern India was invaded by the great Eu^pa 
King Kaniska Avho seized I^teliputra. But tlie conqueror was 
bought off by the local king by the presentation of two treasures 
of his country, viz. a bowl of the Buddha and Aivaghopa. Alva- 
ghosa Avas one af the four traditional luminaries of India mentioned 

1 UabavBos iStn, (MaDiw, S82) rendtied into ChiUese by ifidah T’au-Kin. 
between AJ). 479>602 , translated by Suzuki, Awakening, iatco., p. 6, > . 
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bjr Hiuen Tsang. According to Sten Konow Eani^ka became king 
about A. D. 12& ; therefore Asvagho^a may he safely assigned to 
the end of the 2nd century a. d. 

• Asroghosa lived and worked in Kashmir ; wo are told that he 
was the vice-president of the committee of 500 Arhats snd 500 
Bbdhisattvas organized by KstySyaniputra for collecting and 
collating the Abhidharma works of the SarvSsdvSstivEdins.' 

In the patriarchal succession of the MahSySna teachers 
Afivaghofa comes next to Pupyasasas and in Japan he is regarded 
as a teacher of the Jod sect and is the first patriarch of the 
Avataihsaka sect, and the twelfth of the DhySna (Zen) school/ 

NS^rjuna’s Chinese biography by EuraSrajiva is full of strange 
episodes. It does not seem to be a trauslatiou of any one 
Sanskrit work, but seems rather to be a compilation of various 
legends about him. The Chinese texts of the biography has been 
handed down to us most imperfectly : it did not originally belong 
to the Buddhist tripitaka and it offered in the 

^of oldest printed edition (a.d. 972) such a difliculty 

that it was revised tliroughout for the next 
Chinese printed edition (a. d. 1239). Therefore the present text 
offers tremendous difficulties to translators and editors, and 
Walleser advises scholars to take up EumSrajiva’s biography of 
NK§^'una with great caution.^ 

Es^juna was born in south India of a Brahmana family. 
From the earliest childhood ho had hoaid the four Vedas recited 
by the Brahnmnas and had himself recited those lines by heart 
till he mastered the sense. At the age of twenty he enjoyed an 
extensive reputation for his scholarship. But tired of the dull 
life of a scholar he threw himself into a life of careless dissipation 
and thoughtlessly abused his birth right One night he and three 

1 Wafto^ ‘On Turn Ckmng, II, p. 278; Toung FUo’ 1904, p. 278, 

2 ■ mtftiomi, too; is held by varions sects as thdr’.patriardi. (Naiqio, Short 

EMgry-pf S*^ PP* 99, 106, 116, Quoted by Watters, op. cit 

n, p. 104) . 

3 Walleser, Tho fife of Nlitbjnna from Tibetan and Chinese sources, 
AnidTsnaiy 'Vdbme, 'Asia; ifakhr,. Leipzig. 
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of his companions entered a king’s harem protected bj magic ; bat 
they were discovered and his companions were all killed before his 
eyes. 

Soon after his escape from the palace he entered the holy order 
in a Buddhist temple and took the vow of leading an ausetre life. 
Within ninety days he mastered the tliree pitekas and penetrated 
into their deep meaning. He learned the MahSySna sntras from an 
old Bhik$a named Yajrasattva, who at once recognised that his 
spiritnal successor had arrived and committed the secret teachings 
to Ns^rjnna’s care. But the young monk did not succeed in 
appraising their worth and travelled widely in search of the still 
undiscovered sntras, which might put him on the right track. In 
the whole of Jambudvipa ho did not find them though he searched 
everywhere. He came in contact with the HHhikas and sramapos 
and felt so confident of his own superiority that he became liaughty 
and proud. He was convinced that there was much filth in things 
wordly ; the sUtras of the Buddha though deep, were not perfect 
in their logic and so their logical basis must be strengthened. He 
who teaches must first of all develop a clear comprehension and 
study lo^c (Nyaya) ; in it there is no contradiction, in 
in matter {artka) there is no fault... He therefore gave new 
precepts of conduct and decided upon new garments to his disciples. 

EumSrajiva’s biography goes un narrating how a NSga came 
to liim, took him down into the ocean to a palace where in a hall 
he found seven baskets (pitakas) full of sntras. NSgBrguna 
studied them for three months and grasped their meaning. The 
good Nsga handed these sntras to NSgSrjnna and he returned to 
Jambudvipa He however, considerably modified the teachings 
of the Buddha and defeated the HHhikat. 

Thus Na^^nna explained the MahSyBua in detail and 
composed ‘the Upadesa of ten thousand GttthBs’. Besides, he 
wrote ‘the splendid way of the Buddha in Five hundred ^tthas’, 
‘the great sSstra on the art of compassion of five hundred guthiia ’ 
and the kfidhyamaka sBstra He helped the diffusion of the 
MahSySna doctrine over different parts of India He also composed 
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the Akntobhaya sBstra ; the Msdhyamaka sBstra is contained 
therein. A few stories of his magic powers are also told there 
and the biography is finished.* 

EnnArajiva not only compiled the biography of Na^rju»a 
but also the biography of his great disciple ityadeva. He was 
not however satisfied with writing out biographies but translated 
several of the important treatises of NSgarjuna and Aryadeva, 
Ns^rjnna’s philosophy of mnyato, was based on iYiapraj^a- 
p&remita texts and ho selected the Paficaviih- 
sati sShasrikS praj^pSramitS and ^commented 
upon it These praj%& texts are like the 
purapas of the Hindus, which contain every conceivable subjects 
and things, such as cosmology, theology, philosophy, — in brief 
they aro little encyclopaedias of Indian culture. Ns^rjuna’s 
commentary on the Pa^aviiMati Bdhagrika is known as 
^Maldlprajnaparamita sastra (Nanjio. 1169). The original is lost, 
but it consisted of 100,000 granthas. The Chinese translation by 
by Kumarajiva although consisted of 100 fuse, of 90 Chapters, 
is far from being literal from the beginning to 
end- Kumarajiva translated most thoroughly 
the first chapter in 36 fasciculi and most 
judiciously gave an abstract of the remaining 89 chapters in 
66 fasciculi ; he always tried to avoide the translation of the 
unnecessary repititions of the originals and gave the best and the 
most important points of the imyavsda, 

Na^rjuua developed his theory of Snnyavada in several 
treatises, of which his Mddhyamaka-Karika is the best known. 
It summarises the whole theory in 404 ^ikSs of 27 chapters.’* 

1 Walleaer, op. eit. 

2 FoUowina aro the Chaptera of Msdhyamaka KOrikS. 

1 Pnty»-pailk^ (on Causalitv) 14 vereee. 

2 Oatagats (on motion) 26 venea 

3 Caksnitdlndiiya (on the senso facultiee) 8 versa. 

4 Skandha (on the dements of existence) 9 voraes. 

5 DhStn (an the component elements of an incUvidnal) 8 verew. 

G Rleamkta(on pasdooa) 10 versa. 

7 Saifaakrta (<m momentatia) 34 venea. 
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first chapter is devoted to a criti(iue of the conceptioa of 
causality. It reduces our everyday conception of it and all realistic 
theories ad ahsurdum and thus indirectly establishes Monism 
(advaita). The rest of the work of filled with 
application of this result to eveiy separate item 
Jryadova Hinayanist philosophical system.”^ 

KuiuHrajiva translated these KSrikas of NsgSrjuna along with 
commentary on them by Iryadava. The Sanskrit title of the 
commentary is Prdimjam^a ^Mira-Uha^ (Nanjio, 1179). The 
original is lost and KumSrajiva’s translation is the principal source 
of our knowledge of Sryadeva’s explanation of master’s KarikHs. 

The fundamental doctrine of Sunyata is often misunderstood ; 
therefore a few passages translated from the original Sanskrit 


8 Karmakaraka (on Affant and action) 13 verses. 

9 POrva (on the reality of the proceeding momenta 12 versos. 

10 Agnlndhana (on the relation of fire and fuel)) 16 verses. 

11 PurvApara Koti (on the infinite) 8 verses. 

12 Dubkba (on the unreality of phenomenal world) 10 verses. 

13 Soihsk&ra (on the unreality of all the forces of life) 8 verses. 

14 Saifisarga (on tlie unreality of relations) 7 verses. 

I.') 8vabhAva (on the notion of cssentsal) 11 verses. 

16 Pandhano-moksa (on Bondage and Deliverance) 10 verses. 

17 ^nnapliala (on Karma and its result) 33 verses. 

18 Atma (oh the doctrine of Soul) 12 verses. 

19 Kala (on Time) 6 verses. 

20 Samagil (on the nation of the totality of causes) 24 verses. 

21 Saiiibliava-bibhava (on the notions of origin and end) 21 verses, 

22 Tathfigata (on the reality of Buddha) 16 verses. 

23 Viparyasa-pariksa (on logical incongruity) 24 verses. 

24 iryasatya (on tne Four Truth’s) 40 verses, 

25 Nirvapa (on the Nirvapa) 29 verses) 

26 DvadalaAga (on the Twelve stages in the development of an individual 
life) 9 verses. 

27 Drsti (on false dogma) 30 verses. 

Max Walleser— Dw Mitthre Lehre des (translation from the 

Chinese Version of Kumarajiva)— Heidelberg, 1913. 

See Malamadhyamaka-Karikas (Madhyamika sutras) de NSgiijuna avec la 
Prtmnmpada pomm. de Candraklrti, public par Louis de la Vallee Poussin, 
Billotheca Buddliica, 1903. 

1 [Stcherl>atsky. Conception of Buddhist Mtdhfo. Leningrad, 1927, p 66] 
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of Nagarjuna’s Mfidhyamaha K&rika and KumSrajiva’s Chiucso 
translation of iryadeva’s on the same may he quoted hqre. 

Na^Oiuiia says, ‘‘It is on account of unrestrictedness or 
iSunyafct, that everything becomes possible , without it nothing in 
Nagarjuna and world is possible” (Chap. 24 ; KSr. 14.) 

Xi-yadova explain iryadeva’s comment on the above has been 
Siinyata translated thus by KurnSrajivS ; “It is due to 

absolute unrestricted ness or atyanta-^Unyata, that the activity, 
in regular order (following the law of regularity, and of cause and 
effect) of all mundane and supermundane things (dharmas) is 
possible. If it (iioumen) is otherwise, then such activity would 
become impossible.” This is what NXg^rjuna means by asartiskrllt 
^Unyaia or the principle applied to noumenal world. 

He further analyses the Sa/^kria-^Unyafa or the phenomenal 
world thus : “That which has been produced through causes and 
conditions (paratitya-samutpRda), we say to be ‘ever-changing’ 
(sUiiyatS); it is a conventional name (Prajnapti), and may also be 
called ‘the middle path’ (Madhyama).” “There is no dharma which 
is not produced by causes and conditions. Thoreforo no dharma 
exists which can be called not ever-changing or a^Unya, (Chap. 
24 ; Kar. 18, 19). Aryadeva thus explains the KRrika : “I say 
that whatever is produced by cause and condition is ^Unyatu or ever- 
changing, because whatever is the outcome of the union of various 
causes and conditions, is limited by the law of causation. Hence 
those that are devoid of any particularity ovsvabhava arc ^nnyataP 

Further he says, “If thou thinkest that things exist on account 
of their self-essence or svabhava (but not on account of SunyafaX 
then, thou seest that they come out of causelessness” (Chap. 24 ; 
Kar. 16). Aryadeva thus comments on the Karika : “Thou 
sayost all things possess their self-essence or svahh&va. If it were 
so, thou then perceivest that they came out 
without cause and condition. Because if any 
phenomenon possess its own self-essence, it can 
neither be produced nor destroyed, such a thing is independent of 
cause and condition.” 


14 
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Ns^ijuna then says, **You annihilate cause, effect, agent, 
means, action, birth and death of every object” (Chap. 24, KSr. 17). 
“Uie real state of Dharma is,” says NtS^rJuna,” like NirvBpa 
indescribable, incomprehensible, Avithout birth or death. It is 
beyond the reach of thought or language for it is absolute.” (Chap 
28. KSr. 7). “It was taught by the Buddha that there is ego (Stina) 
as well as non-ego (anStma), but” the new philosepher boldly 
declares in his new interpretation,” tliere is neither Qtman nor 
anUfman in the real state of Dharmas.” But Na^rjuna docs not 
say that mnyatd, is final, for when its work is accomplished it is 
our duty to rid ourselves of the conception of ^Unyota itself. He 
say.s, “For the sake of removing every kind of erroneous views, 
the Buddhas teach «Uny<d&. Those, however, who cling erroneously 
to this conception cannot be converted from their error” (Chap. 13. 
Xar. 8.‘ NagBrjuna was more a dilectician than a philosopher and he 
canded “his negative dialectics of the Pmjha school till he reached 
a complete denial of any definite thought about anything.” In the 
22nd cliapter of MeUlhyamaka (Hanjio, 1179), Na^arjuna 

“denies step by step every quality thinkable of 
N, oxpkms Irajiia person of the Tathagata He has no 

physical body ; yet, apart from mind, ho is an inconceivable thing. 
Inconceivable and unthinkable as he is, he is not a non-existence. 
Being (sat) or non-being (a«a/) is never to be predicated of him, 
because both are illusions. He is neither a being nor a non-being. 
In short, he has no substance {lUma-bhettva)., just as every other 
being, both in his lifetime and after has death, has none. Any 
attribute, any thought of his substance, is to be denied, and 
tliorough negations of relativities could lead to the deep insight into 
it in which is realized tlie contemplation of prayUcL'^ HumErajiva’s 
translation is called Chung-luu (Madhyamaka sEstra) ; it was in 


1 Sogen YmaSwmi, System of Buddhitt Thotiglfta, Cal. Univ, 1912, pn. 
195-200), 

2 Anesaki, Docetism, ERE. VoL IV, p. 830, see also the inf/awiting article 
The origm of Mahayana Boddhism by B. C. Armstrong in the Eastern 
Buddhisf, 1926, pp. 27-48. in vhich varioiis oiniuons of modem hmanete 
scholars arc summarised ; some of these are very radical in their views. 
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4 fasc. Two hundred years hence (in 632 a. d.) Prabliakaraniitra 
translated again the text ; but this was in 15 fasciculi (Nanjio, 
1185). The Chinese title of tliis work is Pan-jo tan-lun and in 
Sanskrit it was known as PrajnS pradipa sRstra kRrika. 

EumSrajiva not only translated the works of NSg^rjuna into 
Chinese but introduced his great disciple Sryadeva to the Chinese 

KnmaTajiva translates Buddhists. Eeference has already been made 
iryadeva’s worlfs ^ iryadeva’s commentary on NSgRrjuna’s 

Mddhyamaka kWrihdis rendered into Chinese by KumSrajiva. 
Intellectually iryadeva was as great as his master, and 
contributed to the interpreting of the Msdhyamaka Philosophy. 
After having translated his commentary, KumSrajiva rendered 
into Chinese in a.d. 404 one of the principal works of Iryadova — the 
^iSata^dstra*^ (Najio, 1188). This work is one of the principal 
treatises of the MUdhyamaka. The real philosophical foundation 
of Na^rjuna’s dialectics was laid by Xryadeva in his Satasantra^ 
to which Vasubandhu and afterwards DharmapSla (See below, 
Hiuen Tsang) wrote commentaries. KumRra- 
Aryad^^s^^tasastra translated the SatasKstra text of Iryadeva 
along with the commentary of Vasubandhu^ 
who however must not be confounded with the great philosopher 
of that name whom we shall meet in another chapter. 

The ScUaidstra is written in the form of question and answer 
between a heretic and a believer, the conventional custom of 
writing books of this nature. The heretic repeatedly brings forward 
the arguements of Eapila and Ulnka, i.e. NyRya and Vaisesika, and 
tries to refute the believer who always successfully meets his opponent 
and defeats him finally. The treatise in its Chinese version 

1 Now a series of questions arises about Buddhist chronoloi;y. Who is this 
V&subandhu ? Is he the great Vasubandhu the reputed of Abhviharmakm 
and brother of AsaAga ? N. Peri asserts that it is the great Vasubandhu, who 
commented upon £ryadeva’s work iDEFFO, XI, 1911) ; he places liiin circa, 
A,D. 360. But others reject it ; Takakusu assigns Vasubandhu to the 9th 
century A.D., therefore he cannot be placed before Kumarajiva. Vasubandhu 
himself speaks of V^dha-Vasubandhu and (Nanjio also suggested that this 
commentary might have been written by another Vasubandhu. Besides it is 
written simply Vasu, (Nanjio, Catalogue, p. 371' f. n,). 
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is divided into ten chapters ; the original does not seem to be in 
existence. The following are the chapters : (1) Renunciation of Sin 
and Merit ; (2) Refutation of Stman ; (3) Refutation of Unity ; (4) 
Itefutation of Diversity ; (5) Refutation of perception of senses ; 
(6) Refutation of the object ; (7) Refutation of the theory of the 
existciice of effect in the cause (Pratitya-samutpSda) ; (8) Refutation 
of the theory according to which, in the cause there is no effect ; 
(9) Refutation of the eternity ; (10) Refutation of the void SunyatS. ‘ 
Another powerful thinker of the age who was introduced into 
China by Kumarajiva Avas Haiivarman. In the early centuries 
of the Christian era various leligio- 
Sjity^iddhuSJ/fvi philosophical views were enunciated by several 
icaryas in India of ivhom Harivarman is one. 
he is absolutely unknown in India; because his work entitled 
HaiyasidfUii-ifa^tra (Nanjio, 127d) is not found in the original, 
nor do(?s it aeciu that his disciples left any literary trace in 
India. But in China KumUrajiva’s translation became so popular 
Avith the Buddhists of that country that under the Liang dynasty 
(502-597) a philosophical school actually came to be established 
thei’e, Avhich took its name after the Satyasiddhi-sSistra. 

In a preface to KumSrajiva’s translation of Harivarmau’s 
Avork, .San-chao, the greatest of KumSrajiva’s disciples writes: 
“The Satyasiddhi-^asira was composed by HariA^arman about 890 
years after Buddha’s death. He Avas the chief disciple of 
KumSralata leader of the Hinayanists in Kashmir.” We must 
not take the date assigned to him by San-Chao too literally. 
Kumaralata, who Avas the founder of the SautrSntika school, 
according to the tradition preserved by Hiuen Tsang, was a 
contemporary of Asvaghosa, NSgSrjuna and Sryadeva.® Thus if 

1 G, Tucci, U Cento Strofe (Sata Sastm) texts buddliistico nudiayana, 
n-adotto del cineso, Studi e Moteriali di Staria deUa BeUgiom, Roma, 1026. 

2 Kumamlafa “ was a native of Tak^ila, who in early youth embraced 
llie religious life, and became on entliusiastio student of sacred literature. 
Tic composed some tons of treatises which were widely known and read and 
he was the founder of the Santriaitika school. He Avas brouglit by force from 
his native land to tliis country. In his time Asvaghosa in the east, Deva in 
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we can take Hiueii Tsaiig^s stateiuetit to he correct, Ilarivariuan 
cannot be put later than A. D. 250. This groat critical free-thiiikei' 

^ . “appeared at a time when the so-called 

Satyasiddhi School xj- • • i. j tit i , , 

HinaySiiists and MaliSLyainsts were hotly 

discussing the claims of tlieir respective schools to bo regarded as 

representatives of genuine Buddhism.’' He boldly said to the 

contending parties, ‘'Now I am going unfold the moaning of the 

sacred canon in its real truth, because evojy Bhiksu of every 

school and Buddha himself will be hearing my exposition.’' But 

it does not seem that his interpretation was up to his enthusiasm. 

According to his own profession he Avas a declared antagonist of 

the SarvastivSdins and he took his stand upon the Hinayitna in 

oi*der to luaiutam his doctrine of absolute Sunyata (Sanor^unyaia^ 

vada). This is the reason why Harivarman’s doctrine is generally 

called the SnayavSLda of the llinaySna, as 

What it pi’oached (jistinguished from the SnnyavSda of tin) 

MahUySna doctrine/ This is why the Satyasiddhi school 
has sometimes been included among the schools of MahaySna ; 
and that seems to be the reason of Knmarajiva’s translating 
Harivarman’s work into Chinese. But opinions greatly differ 
as to the exact school to which Harivarman’s Adews belongtxl : 
“Some say, he belonged to Bahusrutiya, others, that he was a 
member of the Sautrantika school, others again maintain that he 
Avas an adherent of the Dharmagupta school. There are sonic 
Avho go so far as to affirm that he interpreted the tenets of the 
HinaySua with the help of the MahRySna.”’ 

ilie south, NSgarjuoa in the West, and Kumaralata in the north wei'o called the 
Four Sliinins Suns.” Wattei’S On Yuan Chimng, Vol. 11. p. also Beal 
Buddhist Records, Vol, II, p, 302. The Chinese name Kiu^i<hMo-la formerly 
transcribed as Kumalatabodha has been restored as Kumaialata on tlie authority 
of Sanskrit but coming from central Asia, sec LOder’s BriiohstiKjke dcr 
buddlustisoher Dnunen. 

1 Sogen opt oit p. 173. 

His philosophical views have been analysed in Sogen's work, op. cH. pp. 
172-186 : the whole thing about Satyasiddhi has been draAvn from tliat work : 
also see Wiegcr, pp. 338-440). 
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KumSrajiva wanted to acquaint the Chinese Buddhists 
thoroughly with all the philosophical theories of the MSdhjamika 
What KnmSrajtva school and translated the most important 
treatises of prajha group as well as the works 
of the AcSryas of MahftySna The MahSySna which was practical- 
ly introduced in China by EumSrajiva differs on some fundamental 
points from the HinaySna which had been in vogue in China 
till then. 

KumSrajiva translated selected texts from Sanskrit, which 
were calculated to illustrate the fundamental theories of 
MahSyna. The ideal of MaMySna takes definite shape in the 
life of a Bodhisattva and some of the early translators tried to 
popularise this idea among the Buddhists of China EnmSrajiva’s 
contribution in this line was very great 
incui^^^clwly^in He translated the text and the groat 
Ku^HOiva’s transla- commentary of Ns^rjuna on the Dasabhumi, 

which forms a part of the AvalathaaJka 
(15 fas : <‘15 chap. Nanjio 1180). It gives an elaborate exposition 
of the Dasabhami or the ten stages of Bodhisattvahood and 
shows what spiritual routine a Buddhist was expected to pursue 
in order to obtain nirvSpa. But before a neophyte can come to 
the road of DasabbUmi, the awakening of the Bodhi-citta marks 
the first step towards it Eun^rajiva therefore translated a work 
called ‘Discourse on the awakening of the Bodhicitta’ Bodhieittoi- 
p&dana l^dtttra (Nanjio, 1218) alleged to have been composed by 
Vasubandhn. But wo presume that its author was Vrddha 
Jfcdhidttotiiadana’ Vasubandhu. The MahByRnists believe that 
w explained. Bodhicitta is present in the hearts of all 

sentient beings, it is only dormant they say and lies crippled in the 
mortals. EumBrajiva’s translation of the work gives us a 
systematic treatment of those conditions which tend to awaken the 
Bodhicitta from its Icthar^c inactivity.' “The Bodhicitta or in- 
telligence-heart is awakened in us (1) by tbintin g of the Buddhas, 
(2) by reflecting on faults of material existence, (3) by observing 


1 Suzuki, eit Outline of MahSi^ p. 303. 
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the deplorable state in which sentient beings are living, and finally 
(4) by aspiring after those virtues which are acquired by a Tathagata 
in the highest enlightenment.”^ 

Having awakened his Bodhicitta from its unconscious 
slumber, a Bodhisattva will now proceed to make ten vows or 
pranidh^na. A few of the most brilliant pranidhanm quoted 
below will show what a high ideal of life the Mahayanists had 
set up. and was propagated in China tlirougli tlie translation of 
Kumarajiva. 

(1) '‘Would that all the merits I have accumulated in the past 
as well as in the present be distributed among all sentient beings 

and make them all aspire after supreme 
^llrojii tho work^ knowledge, and also that this my pranidhama 
be constantly giDwing in strength and sustain 
me throughout my rebirths. 

(2) “Would that, through the merits of my work, may, I 
whenever I am born, come in the presence of all Buddhas and 
pay homage. 

(3) “Would that I be thoroughly conversant with scientific 
knowledge as well as the first principle of religion and gain an 
insight into the truth of the Good Law. 

(4) “Would that all Buddhas instruct me in religious truths 
as best suited to my intelligence and let me finally attain the five 
spiritual powers of the Bodhisattva. 

(5) “Would that I be able to preach untiringly the truth to 
all beings, and gladden them, and benefit them, and make them 
intelligent® 

The rest of the pranidhanas are not quoted here. The 
Bodhisattva when .awakened must pass through several stages of 
religious discipline before ho attains perfection. 

These stages are generally estimated by the MahSySnists at 
ten. These have been most clearly expounded in a chapter called 
Daiabhnmi in the Avataihsaka, which was rendered into Chinese 

1 Ibid, p. 303. 

2 Suzuki, Ibid p, 308). 
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by KninSi’ajiva along with a franalation of the commentary on the 
same by NagBrjana. These ten stages are 1. PramndilS, 2. VimalS 
;j. Prabhakari, 4. Arismati, 5. SndnrjayS, 6. Abhimuklu, 7. Dnran- 
ganiii, R AcalS, 9. Sadhuniaii, 10. Dharmamegha. These ai'e 
somotimoM criticised as too mechanical for spiritnal life, and 
many sects of the east “teach that is not necessary to pass 
through each one of these stages successively, for proper realisation 
may enable one to jump over or leave out several stages or even to 
pass at one step from the lowest to the highest degree.” 
However these two works on Bodhisattva’s Intelligence-heart 
(Bodhicitta) and Ten BhOmis or stages translated by KurnSrajiva 
hcliwd a good deal in propagating these noble ideas among the 
Chinese Buddhists. 


But the most important and almost epoch-making work on the 
idoiil of Bodhisattva was Kumarajiva’s translation of the 

VimalahlrfinirdHa. It was this work which 
Imk tlMuakinb Vitnala ^ auat # . 

KirtiniKirsi was taken to Japan for preaching Buddhism. 

The treatise is of such a great importance that 
wo shall discuss it in details, and a perusal of this work will be 
amply rewarded. San-chao, the great disciple of Kumarajiva edited 
the translation of his master and enriched it with a learned 
commentary (Nanjio, 1032). “There are also several other editions 
or Kuraarajiva’s version with commentaries, and it has long been 
a favourite work with Chinese students, Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist.”* 


The VimalaHHimrdeifa was probably first composed in 
Sanskrit or in some Indian dialect much earlier than the time of 

A ven’ old work ^“sarjuna (2nd century A. D.), for the sntra 
is fr«iuently quoted by Na^ijuna in his 
commentary of the Prajnd,pS,ramHa mra, preserved in Chinese 
through the translation of Kumilrajiva, mentioned above (Nanjio 
1169). The exact date of the composition of this work cannot be 
determined now ; but it must be a few centuries before NSj^rjuna’s 


1 AValters, On Ymn Chang, II p, C»4, 
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tiine, for it requires a considerable time before a sUtra can bo quoted 
as an authority. 

This old sUtra has some outstanding characteristics, wliicli 
distinguish it from the older Hlnay^na texts and that must have 

Bodhisattva sacrifices reason of Kumilrajiva’s I’endoring it 

his self for others, Chinese. The idea of Bodhisattva is 

greatly developed in the MahSyana texts. Wo have already seen 
that according to the MaliSySaistic ideals a Bodliisattva is to 
sacrifice his own selfish happiness for a greater cause. lie does 
not want to extinguish his passions which are absolutely necessary 
according to the ideal of the HinaySInists ; for otherwise how could 
he feel any sympathy for the lower beings suffering from passions 
and deliver them from pain. He incarnates himself in any being 
even in a medical herb (Chapter VIIIJ, in order to save all beings 
and lead them to the higher stage of religious life. The six 
paramitHs, being the preliminary means of attaining Buddhahood, 
arc never souglit by the Hhiayanists, whose final goal is to become 
an Arhat ; but in the Vmalahlrtinirdeia what are most strongly 
emphasised are these Parainitas. In fa(5t they are one of the 
signs distinguishing Mahayana from Hinayana. 

Karupa or ^the groat mercy and compassion towards all beings” 
is most highly recommended in this sUtra. A srUvaka or a 
Pratyekabuddha acts only for himself not for others ; his NirvUpa 
is a complete extinction which is the final goal to his life : But 
a Bodhisattva does not enter into Nirvapa for the sake of beings 
who suffer in the life, and whose salvation is his “sole duty.” 

This SUtra also lays great stress on non-attachment ; but to 
cling to non-attachment is still an attachment, which is condemned 
in this sUtra. This state is beyond either words or thought ; 
true non-attachment is absolute, it is not only free from all forms 
of attachment but free from non-attachment itself. Here is an 
absolute freedom of the Bodhisattva in all his life-activities, which 
is unknown to HinaySnists. 

“On the whole, what is most emphatically insisted upon in 
the SUtra is the practising of the life of a bodhisattva as against 

16 
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that of a SiSvaka or a Pralyekabuddha, that is to say, the 
MahayHna is strongly upheld against the HinaySna, the religion 
of laymen against the ascetic life of the monastery. Beligion ought 
not to be made the monopoly of the priests, but the possession of 
ail who seek it, either monks or laymen. That is why the leaders 
of the priesthood are treated as miserable beings destitute of 
supernatural powers, which they themselves admit either by 
compulsion or on their own account” 

'‘It is due to this influence of the movement of the latiy tliat, 
in Japan, Shotoku Umayado (A. D. 674-633), the crown-prince... 
thought himself to be a Vimalakirti and wrote a commentary on 
this sUtra. He was never ordained as a priest but did far more 
than a professional priest in propagating Buddhism in Japan.^ 
Vimalakirti was a wealthy house-holder (grhi) in the great 
city Vai&li. He was a Bodhisattva of the highest order, who 
held lofty ideals of life. A passage from 
KurnSrajiva’s translation is quoted here, which 
clearly sets forth the ideal of a perfect lite 
which the Bodhisattva Vimalakirti led : ‘^though he is but a 
simple layman, yet observing the pure monastic discipline ; though 
living at home, yet never desirous of anything ; though possessing 
a wife and children, always exercising pure virtues ; though 
surrounded by his family, holding aloof from wordly, yet adorned 
with spiritual splendour ; though eating and drinking, yet enjoying 
the flavour of the rapture of meditation ; theugh frequenting the 
gambling house, yet leading the gamblers into the right path ; 
though coming in contact with heresy, yet never letting his true 
faith be impaired ; though having a profound knowledge of wordly 
learning, yet ever finding pleasure in things of the spirit as taught 
by Buddha ; revered by all as the first among those who were 
worthy of reverence ; governing both the old and young as a 
righteous judge ; though profiting by all the professions, yet far 
above being absorbed by them ; benefitting all beings, going 
wheresever he pleases, protecting all beings as a judge with 
1 Quoted from 2%e EaUm Buddhist Vol. n, No. 3. 1923. ~ 
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ri^teoosness ; leading all with the doctrine of the MahSySna when 
in the seat of discussion ; ever teaching the young and ignorant 
when entering the hall of learning ; manifesting to all the error of 
passion when in the house of debauchery ; persuading all to seek 
the higher things, when at the shop of the wine-dealer ; preaching 
the law, when among wealthy people as the most honorable of their 
kind ; dissuading the rich householders from covetousness, when 
among them as the most honorable of their kind ; teaching 
E^atriyas patience when among them, as the most honourable of 
their kind ; removing arrogance when among Brahmanas as the 
most honorable of their kind ; teaching justice to the great ministers 
when among them as the most honorable of their kind ; teaching 
loyalty and filial pity to the princes when among them ; teaching 
honesty to the ladies of the court when among them ; persuading 
the masses to cherish the virtue of merits when among them ; 
instructing the highest wisdom to the Brahmaua gods when 

among them ; showing the transient nature of the world 

to Sakra gods when among the guardians as the most honorable 
ef their ikind. thus by such countless means Yimalakirti, the 
house-holder, rendered benefit to all beings.” 

“Now through those means he brought on himself sickness, and 
there came to inquire after him countless visitors headed by kings, 
great ministers, wealthy householders, lay-disciples Brahmanas, 
princes and other high officials. Then Yimalakirti taking the 
opportunity of his sickness, preached to any one who came to him, 
about the transitoriness of body, impermanence of things etc. Thus 
Yimalakirti rightly preached for the profit of those who came to 
visit him on his bed of sickness and made all these countless 
thousand people cherish tho thought of Supreme enlightenment” The 
Buddha knowing of his illness asked his disciples to visit Yimalakirti 
and inquire after his healtL But each of them declares that bo is 
not worthy to approach that great man and narrates how he had 
been instructed by the great layman in a particular topic 
affecting life. 

Then at last Maftjuiri was prevailed upon to visit him. Mafijusii 
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said, “0 Blessed one, it is very difficult to discuss with"* that excel- 
lent man ; he has attained to such a profound knowledge of the 
true nature things, he is able to preach the essence of Law. . . he is 
perfect in wisdom and the necessary means ; yet in compliance 
with the order of the Buddha, 1 will go to inquire after his health.'’ 

The rest of the book is devoted to discussing subtle questions 
between Mahjusri and Vimalakirti, the latter showing profound 
power of understanding the philosophy of life.' 

KumSCrajiva’s another important translation was Saddharma- 
pundar^ii" No book in the Sanskrit Buddhist literature gives a 
mere 'accurate idea of the literature of the MahBySna than the 
Loitis of Ihe Qood Law ; and none gives a 
''®***'’ ’"ipression of the changes undergone by 
Buddhism in certain surroundings, from its 
beginnings down to the earliest times of the Christian era.^ 

The SaddhmtiM Pimd^'Plka is a typical MaliBySna work of the 
ciirlier days, and that is why so many monks wanted to give it to 
the Chine.se public. “In the ancient Pali documents Sakyamuni 

1 (^liincscs toxt translated into Rnglisli by Hoke Idnmi The JSasiem 
IhuhUiist 1924-11)25). Thoro were seven translations of the VimahlSHinird^ 
(1) Wci-mo-diiug (2 fasc.) by Yen-fo-t’ias A. D. 188 (lost), (2) Wei-mo-chioh- 
ohina (2 fasc.) I)y Chi Chien A. D. 222-280 (Nanjio, 147), (3) Wei-rao-la-chich- 
oliiiiff (.S faso.) by Chu Shulan A. I). 265 (lost), (4) Wei-ma-chich-soishus-fa-mon- 
('hini?, (3 fase.) by Dharinarakwi A. D. 265 (lost), (5) Wei-mo-ching byJitamita 
(4 faso.) A. D. 317-420 (lost), (6) Wei-mo-chich-so-shuo-ching (3 fasc, 14 Chap) 
by Kuiniirajiva A. D. 4(K) (Nanjio, 146), (7) Shuo-wu-kon-chen-ching (6 fasc, 14 
chapt.) by Hiuen Tsang, A. D. 664 (Nanjio, 140), 

2 Poussin, The Lotus of the true law, ^?/?i?,Vol., 8. p. 145, The work is 
too well-known to students of Bnddlusin to be described in full, fiumouf 
translated it into .Fi'cnch jis early as 1852. The Sanskrit edition as well as 
English translation liavo beou published, the former appearing in the Bibliotheca 
Bidtlhica edited by H. Kern and B. Nanjio and the latter in the Sacred^ Books 
of the East done into English by H. Horn alone (Vol. XXI) Fragments of it 
liavo been discovered in Central Asia and a Manuscript is said to be procured 
in Tibet by the Japanese traveller Kawaguchi, and its facsimili has been 
published in Japan. There have been six translations of this important work in 
A. D. 255, 270, 286, 335, 500 and 601, The first two and the fourth were lost 
by 730 A. D. Dharmaraksa’s translation and its effect in Chinese Buddhism has 
been described abova In connection wiUi the translation of the work we sball 
discuss the various texts of the works extant in those days. 
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is a man, a single mortal, and he moves in a historical background. 
In the Saddharma Pu7)4o>Tlka he is a sublime being, eternal or 
almost eternal, who unveils in a phantasmagoric 
Buddha in the text the ‘divinity’ i. e. the divine Splendour 

and the majestic power, which Buddhists now attribute to the 
Buddhas ; he is a god as Hindus and Buddhists understand by 
the word ; that is to say, ho manifests himself especially by 
mythological performances, although he is a stranger to all notions 
of creation or of influence. Such a being has a history ; tlierefore, 
as Kern says, this is a sort of dramatic performance, an undeveloped 
mystery play. . , It consists of a scries of dialogues, brightened by 
the magic effects of a would be supernatural scenery.” 

“Although completely divine, Sskyamuni is not God in the 
Lotus. He is Buddha ‘from the beginning, he is the father of the 
worlds, the father of the future Buddhas and saints, the universal 
providence. In order to save human beings and lead them to 
Nirvapa he appears in a human form which is illusory : he is 
born, teaches and enters NirvSna at least as far as ordinary men 
can see ; but in reality while illusory SSkyamunis are appearing 
in tliis world, the true Sakyamuni reigns on divine Mountain 
of Vultures,’ surrounded by four Buddhas, and imparting to them 
the true teaching, the true law. It is this Sakyamuni that the 
Lotus shows/’ (Poussin, ibid.) 

Avalokitesvara is the principal Bodhisattva to whom devotees 
direct their offerings, ahd that has been amply elucidated in our 
Buddhalogy in Puii- Dharmarak^a’s translation which ap- 

peared in a. d. 286. Buddhalogy was’. distinctly 
developed as early as the first century a. d., in the Lotus four 
Buddhas are mentioned. Of these Buddhas the most important 
in Amitabha or Amitayus. In the Lotus we read in the west, 
where the pure world Sukhakara is situated, there the chief Amitabha 
the tamer of man, has fixed his abode.” (XXIY, 50 ; SBE XXI, 
p.417. 

The Amitabha cult is a very old institution and it points always 
to a non-Indian origin ; we shall discuss this subject at length in 
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a later chapter of our treatise. The first Amitabha text kno-wn is 
probablj /SitMawoft VyHiha (in its larger recension), introduced into 
flhinn. by the Parthian monk Shi-Kao and his contemporary 
Lokak^ema in the second centuiy a. d. Since 
Vyitoin^cWn^^r then several translations wore made. But it 
flie first tune. KumSrajiva, who for the first time, trans- 

lated a new recension into Chinese. Tliis known as the Smaller 
Sukhavoti FyCAa, in which AmitSbha is the principal Buddha. 
Tliis is one of the three principal canonical texts of the Jodo sect 
of Japan, the other two being the Larger recension of the SnkhS/oatl 


and a dhSrapi on AmitSyus. EumSrajiva’s SukhavcUl-Vyllha 
was not only a great departure from the older MahSyana texts, but 
it differed from the larger recension as well. “The Smaller 
Sukhttvatl-Vyllha lays great stress on the fact that people can bo 
saved or can be bom in the land of Bliss, if only they remember 
and repeat the name of Buddha AmiHEbha before their death, and 
distinctly denies that people are born in the paradise of AmitSbha 
as a reward or necessary result of good works performed in the 
present life. This would take away one of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Buddhism, namely the doctrine of Karman^ or of the 
continuous working of our deeds whether good 
^***^pro«cl^***** or bad. Instead of the old doctrine as a man 
soweth so he shall reap, a new and easier way 
of salvation is here preached, viz^ as a man prayoth so he shall be 
saved. It is what is known to us as salvation by faith rather than 
by work.^ The larger Sukhavatl Vyaha (which we shall describe 
further down below) lays likewise great stress on prayer and faith 
in Amitabha, but it never neglects ‘the stock of merit’ (pnpya) as 
essential for salvation.^ This translation of the SnklAvati Yyllha 
by Eumarajlva is considered as one of the mast important works 
ever translated into Chinese. 


Eumarajiva translated a large number of works from Sanskrit 
mostly on the MahB;^a theology and philosophy and it will not 


1 Untradnotion by HaxMfiUer to SBE XUX, p. viii-ix). 
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be possible to describe them aU. He had wished to present &.e 
Chinese people with the most representative Sanskrit books and he 
successfully carried out his mission to a close. But before we 
close out the study of Kumarajiva, we would like to describe a few 
works, which seem to be veiy important. The SuirOia^tkOra, 
alleged to have been composed by Asvaghoia was rendered into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva. But it is now proved that this work could 
not have been written by Asoagho§a. Various 
argucments against the authorship of Asvagho^a 
Afivaghosa. ^ stories Ka ni^ ka is 

mentioned as a legendary person. When it is contended that 
Asvaghoi;a was a contemporary of Kanaka. It hardly seems 
credible that a contemporary king would appear in a legendary 
character. Besides this, in Central Asia fragments of a work have 
been discovered called KalpanllmandUikd^ whoso autiior was 
EumSralSta. This Kalpan&numdtiika, agrees with the Sati^lam- 
lAra, ascribed to Asvagho§a and translated by Kumarajiva. The 
real SvUrSlatpkara of Asvaghosa discovered in Central Asia is said 
to be preserved in Berlin. Therefore the translation of the 
SatriAamkara done into French by Ed. Humber, which is alleged 
to be the work of Asvaghosa, is really not his. 

This is a collection of pious legends after the model of jatakas 
and avadanas narrated in prose and verse in the style of Sanskrit 
poetics. Many of tho legends arc known to us through classical 
sources.* A few stories show the spirit of Mahayana. It seems 
even from tho translation that the work, had genuine literary 
merits. It is of great importance for the history of Indian 
Literature and culture as it mentions the epics of i^mayapa and 
MftTiah bUrata and combats the philosophical doctrines of the 
Sahkhya and Yaisepika schools just as forcibly as it opposes the 

Ltlders, BrOebstdeke der Kdlpafi^manditilA des KumSraBUa. Also seo 
Levi’s article in J. As, Leipzig, 1926. 

1 Humber Trois exmtes du SStr&Iaiitk&ra, Conserves dans le Divy&vadtna, 
Bdeo 1904, IV, p. 709-713. 
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religious views of the Brahmanas and Jainas and offers in a variely 
of ways to the scripts, art und painting.^ 

For the guidance of the MahSySna monks EumSrajIva translated 
the BraJmajSla-iSfUra (Nanjio, 1087^, which has since then been 
recognised as the principal code of law among the Chinese Buddhist ; 

but it is stated by San-Chao that the Brah- 
majdia-SlUra forms the twelfth chapter of a 
***^*^^ larger work called the BodhiscUtvahfdayasUtra 
which is supposed to have been a work of 120 &sciculi and 61 
chapters in the original. Tho rest of the work was never translated 
into Chinese, nor has the original work been discovered. We must 
warn our readers against confusing this Brahmajala with the 
Pali work of the same name, which forms a part of the DiganikSya. 
The Pali Brahrnajdia agrees more or lass with tho Fan-tung-ehing, 
the 14th chapter of the IXrgha 2gama (Nanjio, 545, 554). 
EumSrajiva’s translation is known as Fan-wang-ching. 

The text of Brahmajaia-SiUra opens with a tableau in which 
the ancient Buddha Bocana is seen seated on a lotus with a thou- 
sand petals ‘, each petal being a world. Bocana then gathers 
round him all the Bodhisattvas and discourses with them on renun- 
ciation, impermanence and such other well-known topics of 
Buddism. In tho second act Sskyamuni appears and declares that 
he was in communion with tho gods and with all the Buddhas. 
Bocana, says he, formerly dictated an abstract law, a collection 
of directions rather than rules. I, Sskyamuni, am about to an- 
nounce conci’ete rules which regulate the Mah^Snist Buddhist 
world.” Then the first ten great faults are descibed in details 
followed by forty-eight minor faults or omissions, which although 
do not extinguish the Buddhist life, vnll be punished either in this 
world or the next, if they are not expiated in time by penitence. 

The wonderful literary achievements of EumSrajIva under the 
imperial patronage of the Tsin emperor Yao-hing, in the cause 


1 L5Ti, J. As, 1904, pp. 77 f 1 see Nariman, also Anesaki, are tqL 2, p. 1S9. 
Wioger, pp. 430-437. 
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of the spread of Hinda coltare iu China, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. The snbtle and critical minds of Chinese literati 
always ignored the Buddhists, and Confucianism 
tmd Taoism were considered to bo two pillars 
of Chinese civilization and in their national 
pride they tried their utmost to resist the influence of Hindu 
culture. But the Hindu mission was too strong to be resisted even 
by a people like the Chinese, HnmSrajiva’s translation of the 
Buddhist masterpieces into elegant Chinese largely . contributed to 
the diffusion of Buddhist philosophy in China. 

Eun^bajiva was fortunate in his disciples and the work which 
he began was continued for sometime by his 
worthy students. Of these San-Chao is best 
known. Originally he was a great lover of 
Lao-tsu’s works and was of a mystical temperament ; but a copy of 
Vim 4 il^Hinird(a (the older version,) which by chance fell into 
his hand, immediately changed his life and calling ; he left homo 
and became a monk. He came to Chang-an in 401 a.d. and 
the emperor put him under EumSrajiva along with Seng- 
Jui and others. He all along helped EumSrajiva in the translation 
work ; but at last he wrote a few independent treatises. Of these 
his commentary on the Vvnudahlrtinirdeia (Nanjio, 1682) in 10 
chapters is well known to Chinese scholars. Another was a treatise 
on the precious repository (or Eatna-pitaka-sSstra) written by him. 
His Chao-lun has two commentaries compiled by "Wan-Tsai, who 
died in 1302, under the Yuan dynasty (a. d. 1280-1368) (Nanjio, 
1627, 1628 ; also Bagchi p. 205). Seng-Chao also wrote three 
prefaces, two to the two works of EumSrajiva and one to a work 
of Buddhayasas (Bagchi, p. 206.) Seng-Jui,* another distinguished 
disciple of EumSrajiva, wrote prefaces to the sntras translated by 
EumSrajiva and his contemporary workers (Bagchi p. 206-208.) 
He also compiled a catalogue of Chinese Buddhist literature called 
Er-Tsin-lu or the catalogue of the second Tsin Bynasity, in one 

1 See J. Nobel. Sihcung^ieriMe, beseit 22966. 
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chapter, very probably sometime before a. a if 3, the yeaarof 
KumRrajiva’s death, (Bagdii, Intro., p. xxxv-xxxvi). 

Baring the thirty-four years of the rule of the Later Tsin 
dynasty, 138 distinOt works were rendered into CMnese from 
Sanskrit, of which KurnSrajiva alone Was responsible for 136 works 
so that this period may well be termed the age of EtlmSrajiva. 

The deatli of Fu-K’ien marks a new era in the liistory of North 
China ; tlie whole country, split up into several small principalities, 
became a prey to the capricious rulers. In 385 ajd. the Latter Tsin 
dynasty was established in the same ancient town of Chang-gan, 
where the Earlier Ts’ln ruled. But there were other cities ruled by 
smaller Tartar tribal chiefs, where the Buddhist church thi-ived 
under royal patronage. With Wan-Bhuan as 
capital, the Western Tsins of the Chi-fu 
family founded a new kingdom. They ruled 
from 385 to 341 a. d. Chi-fu Se-fau was the first important person 
of the family. After Fu-k’ion’s death Chi-fu Kuo-Jon proclaimed 
himself a king and was installed at Pao-han (Modern Ho-chen in 
Shuiw chien Kan-su). Under his successor Ohi-fu Eien-Kui 
(382-412) a Sramapa named Shang-K’ien or 
Fa-K’ien, who is better known as Kien-kong, translated fifteen 
Sanskrit works of which ten have survived. All these translations 
are small sntras : one of these is the complete translation of the 
stoiy of the VessS,ntai-a JUaha} There is no mention of any 
Doling the three Other translator during this period. Daring the 


Dynasties forty-one works in 86 faac. 
(of which 22 works in 67 fasc. were in existence 
in A. D, 730) are said to have been translated between a. d. 350- 
• 431, by unknown translators. Of these translations only seventeen 
works are in existence.^ 


1 NanllO) 264 ; This is a later transladon of a ^ of fae. 2 of 
tam^ta-tXUra, Litt-ta-^si-ching; Nanjio, 143 ; Translated by .E’ang Seng-hni. 

2 ^ Oatalogtte P< 409 ; According to Ifanjio 17 : Nanjio 1136 are one 
work SanfSgtit^da Pmat/a VibhSsIt ; c. f. Bagchi, p. 240 ; KlS^pa-patmrta, 
Nanjio, 23. (43) is not mentioned have by Nanjio ; See Bagchi, p. ^). 
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ibnotiier dynasty tili^ arose in northern China during the 
troublous fourth century was the liaug. The Tsien Liangs or the 
Eonner Liang dynasty of the Cliang family hjid their capital at 

I iang dynasties They ruled from 302 to 376 a . d. 

The other Liang Dynasty is known in Chinese 
histery as the Pei-Liang or tlie Northern Liang dynasty. The 
kings were of Tsu>cha family of Tarters. They had their capital 
originally at Chfmg<ye and afterwards removed to Ku-tsang (a. d. 
397-439). 


Buddhism greatly flourished in China under the patronage of 
the emperors and important state functionaries. Buddhism as a 
movement in a particular state or under a dynasty, always depended 
for its success on the sympathies of the person at the head of the 
government. Fortunately for Buddhism Chang T’ien-si, the prefect 
of Liang-chen (333-376) who was a sincere devotee did all that lay 
in his power to propagate his faith in his provinces. Ho gathered 
round him a group of earnest workers, of whom 
Sheu-luen, an Yueh-chi upSsaka was of 
and SheDrluen particular importance, Sheu-luen Avas well- 
versed in the sUtra literature, specialy in the Vaipulya group. 
And was a staunch MahaytCnist, Another translator was Poyen, 
the son of the Kuchean king, who had forsaken the world to become 
a monk. This Kuchean royal monk had a thorough knowledge of the 
Chinese languages as well as of several Central Asian languages. 
He was well-versed in the sacred literature of the Buddhist. 

Besides there were several other Chinese sramapas to assist 
Chang T’ien-si in his pious work of translation. He was parti- 
cularly anxious to give to his countrymen a clear and literal trans- 
lation of original Sanskrit works, but ho felt that in case of too 
great concentraticn on the beauty of the language, the sense might 
be lost sight of, and on the other hand, if one is too literal 
in adhereing to the original, the language is sacrificed. He observed 
in utter helplessness. “It is the saints who are capable of render- 
ing both the sense and tho beauty of the orij^td at the same tima” 
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Shcu-lnen and his collaborators translated four vrorks, of which 
only one exists, viz., the Surata parip;c(M.' 

The Liang emperors too can be proud of having pven shelter 
and encouragement to about a dozen Buddhist workers. During the 
Liang dynasty sixty works by unknown translators are mentioned 
in the Chinese Catalogues.^ Of these only seven exisi^ Shih 
Tao-kung* a Chinese sramana translated two works at the wish of 
Tsin-kin Mong sken (401-468) in the town of 
Chang-ye. One of the books is lost and the extant 
work is the well-known Batnai^i sUtra (Nanjio, 24-44) of the 
Batnakoto group of MahaySna. The original Sanskrit text of this 
work is lost but fragments of it have been discovered in Central 
Asia. 


other TranslaiDrs 


Shih Fa-chang (Nanjio, App. II. 65. Bagchi, p, 211). a Chinese 
priests of Turfan translated one work (Nanjio, 42p). Seng Chie-t»^ a 
monk of the western region translated a work which is lostTsin-k’iu 
Ching-Sheng®, prince of An-yang :and a cousin of Tsin-Kin Mong- 
suen, the second ruler of the N. Liang dynasty, was inspired by the 
example of the life of ^kyamuniand left the pleasure of the world to 
become a monk. He was a man of vast erudition, imbued with 
natural piety. He went to Eu-tsang tomeetDharmak§ema (see below) 
and studied the paMca-^h, under him, which he could repeat from 
memory. But he was not satisfied and went Khotau a place well 
known in those days for good scholars and rich Sanskrit libraries 
to continue his studies. He lived in the famous Ch)mati VihSra of 
Ehotan and studied under the Hindu monk Buddhasena. This 
learned monk had studied various branches of sciences and Ching- 
sheng studied even Hindu medicine with him and finally procured a 
number of manuscripts from his Guru. 


1 (Bagchi, pp. 209if) 

2 (Bagchi, pp. 223-233). 

3 (Nanjio speaks of 63 works in 75 fasc. p. 413) 

4 Nanjio, App. n. 64 ; Bagchi, 2'.1. 

5 Nsnj’o. App. n, 66 ; Bagchi, p. 212) 

6 Nanjio, App. IL 68 ; Bagohi p. 221 
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He came back to Ka*tang and translated a work entitled ‘an 
important explanation of the law of the meditation’ in a. n. 433*439 
but nnfortnnately the work is lost After the destruction of the 
N. Liang djnesty in 439, he went southward and took refuge in 
the kingdom of the Sung, where he translated thirty-five books'^ 

Shih Che-mon^ was a native of Sin-fong in the disti'ict of 
Young-chen. He was a man of deep religious feelings and 
intelligence, who -was always eager to visit India in order to see 
the holy places connected with the life of the 

IfM Buddha. In A. n. 404 with fourteen friends he 

started from Chang-an. He passed by Tun- 
hnang, visited Shan-shan in the south-west of lob-nor, KuchS and 
Ehotan and witnessed the miracle the law had done. After a 
march of 2000 li the party reached the Pamirs. The ascent of the 
mighty mountains was so difficult that it frightened them, and nine 
of them returned to China The rest marched forward ; on their way 
their Indian companion Tao-long succumbed to the fatigues of the 
journey and died. Che-mong was not the man to be discouraged, 
even in the midst of those difficulties he with the four friends 
pushed on, crossed the Indus and reached 
T?'"«tnnir During his sojourn in India he visited 
many important places, including KapilavSstu 
and Kusumpura (Rltaliputra.) At Pa^iputra he met a Brahman 
of great learning named Lo-yue (Eevata.) Bevata and his femily 
were Buddhists and he was honoured by the local king ; he had a 
stQpa of massive silver, thirty feet high. Bevata was greatly 
surprised to learn from Che-mong that Buddhism was flourishing 
in China Prom him he got several Sanskrit manuscripts on 
Buddhism, such as the Vinaya of the Mal^Shghikas, NirvSpa 
sntcas etc. It may be mentioned here that Pa-hien had arrived at 
Rltaliputra only a few years back and had obtained several manu- 
scripts from the house of this Eevata® 

1 Nanjjo App. IL 6& 83 ; PP. 231-o3 : also 394^.398 

3 raw to ftlT swne man as the teacher ot Buddhaghoaa, the 

great oommeatator of Pali 
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Che-mong left India in a. d. 424 On the way thne of his 
offlnpanions died and with only one friend, out of fourteen, he 
returned to Liang*chn. Che-mong translated the NindinarSfUni^ 
which he had got in Bevata’s house in 20 fasc., which was however 
lost by A. D. 730. In 437 he went to Seu-chnim, where two years 
latter he wrote his memoirs in 439 and he died in 462.^ 

Besides the memoirs of Che-mong and his friends, is 
another record of two monks of this period who went to the west 
in search of Sanskrit manuscripts. Shih Fa-shen^ a monk of 
£ao-chang (Twhfan) district, went to a foreign 
country and returned to a China during the 
rule of the hi. Liang dynasty. He translated: 
^stltra on the NidSua of the Caitya erected in the place whore 
Bodhisattva threw his body to feed a hungry tiger’ (Nanjio, 436). 

The other monk was ShihTao-T’ai.^ He went to the west of 
the Himalayas, which seems to be Kashmir, where he obtained the 
text of the Vibl^(§a, sutras and sSstras. These are all evidently 
SanrSstivSdin treatises. The Vibha^S is the commentary on 
I^Hy^aniputra’s J^&napra»th&na, which he translated with 
Bnddhavarman. His own translations are works on Abhidharma : 
(1) Mohapuruforiastra (Nanjio, 1242) a work on Abhidharma 
by Bodhisattva Sryadeva, (2) MohSayD/na Avat&raka-iHstra 
(Nanjio, 1243) by the Bodhisattva Sthiramati. 

Bnddhavarman^ was probably an Indian monk ; but we do 
not know any details of his life. He translated' the MahSmbhS^ 
in 100 chapters in collaboration with Tao-t’ai and other monks.. 

During the political troubles of. 439 a. n. foriy 

Ba^iwman, of the translation perished in fire,, the 

remaining 60 chapters having been savedi. k 
complete translation was made by Hinmi Tsang in 200 fimnienl i, 
whmreas Boddhavarman’s consists only of 82 fasc. Out (d ei|^ 

1 Chavaones Voyage de, Song-ynga dans 1’ udySna et le Oandhiia*: A a uB dla 
to the article BEFEO, 1903, 43 ; ftigehi, pp. 224 f. 

2 Nanjio. App, 72 ; Bagchi p. 722. 

3 Naoiio App. II, 71 ; Bagc^ 226. 

4 Nanjio App. n. 69 ; Bachi, 223, 
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borics of 4^10 MatfivibhBfft tn^a^iAted by Buddhatarmau, we have 
«t this day only three. (Nanjio, 1264) 

Skin liuei Eiao'* was another writer of this period but 
according to Nanjio he lived during the Northern Wei dynasfy. 
HdeioKian was a native of Liang>«hen but he worked at Lo-yang. 

In the company of other seven sramapas he 
went to the west of China in search of sacred 
works. They stopped at Khotan where the 
PcMea^&rfika or the qainqnennial festival was in progress. Fh* 
hien describes a similar festival at Nashgar. Tliis was a ceremony, 
which the monks from the neighbouring places attended in Is^e 
numbers. In such gatherings every learned monk was expected 
to contribute his mite to the progress of the J)harma-ratna, by 
explftinining or reciting some Sutra and \7inaya rules. Heui gino 
and his friends, who understood Sanskrit, translates some texts 
recited there, into Chinese. They took note of what they heard and 
when they returned to Turfan, they collected it in a volume. It 
was at Khotan that they came across a tmct of the AvodBna called 
Him*yu-king (NSnjio, 1322) or '’Damcmakha-iUPra* or ‘the Slltta 
of the Wise and the Fool.’'* 

The greatest translator of this period was Dliarmak^ema an 
Indian monk whose life is so varied and interesting that a detailed 
study seems necessary. Dhaimak^oma was a native of Central India. 
When he was a boy of six, his father died, but bismother wanted 
to give him a good edncatioii, and tbraefere pt 
Dharaiaksema under a teacher named Dharmayasas. He 

studied the literature of the HinaySna aud was soou able to explain 
its philosophy clearly. After sometime he went to a IfahBySna 
teacher with whom he had long discussidu on religious topics ; 
but Eipna was not able to defeat his adversary and in admiration 


l)luniutk$ema 


1 Nanjio, App. H, 106 ; Bagchi. 227. 

8 ybe bhIiMBe tnulation intimeoame to be tranalated into Tibetan. The 
TihlfaU'teKt with the German tnuslatioa was pabliahed bv I* J. SdunUt— 
TUin g-htn. Oder Der Weisemdder Thor. St Potenbnrs, 1843, Also c. f. 

Thfes derived from Indian sonreea Imalat^ into Oernum from Eah* 
nyur by SohlahUBF -done tnto Boslirii by W. R. S. Balaton, fjondon* 
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for the teacher, he began to study the MahSjilna literature, which 
he had so long neglected. For twenty years he studied the litera- 
ture of the both the systems and at the end mastered two hundred 
thousand words of the sacred texts. 

It is said that he had some trouble with the local king and left 
the country and went to Kashmir, which was reputed as h centre 
of Buddhist studies. He had with him portions of the great 
MahOparinirvQfiia SfUrd, and seroral works relating to Bodhisattva 
mSrga ; but the monks of Kashmir were Sai^tivBdins and 
had little respect for those works of MahSySna. Kiema left 
Kashmir crossed the mountains passed throng central Asia, and 
settled in Ku-tsang. As that time the Hun king I'sin-k’in 
Mongtucn had occupied the territory of Liang-cheu and proclaimed 
himself as the king. The fame of K^ma had reached the barbarian 
king, who invited him to his realm, made him his own teacher and 
himself became a Buddhist, He farther requested him to preach 
the religion of Buddha in his kingdom and wanted him to translate 
Sacred books into Chinese. Ksema did not at once accept that in- 
vitation, for he was conscious of his imperfect knowledge of Chinese. 
He devoted full three years to the study of the language, at the end 
of which he began the work of tmnslation. 

The first Sanskrit work that he translated into Chinese was 
the first ten section of the Mah&nlrvH'^ Sutra : several persons 
came to assist him of whom Shame Huei song and Tasleng 
are best known. At their request he translated the MaMsanniptUa 
/SfMra(Nanjio. 61X KarunOrpun^i^a SfUra (Nanjio, 142), Bodhi‘ 
sattva Carya Mrdesa (Nanjio, 1586), Vpttsaka-tHa Sutra 
(Nanjio, 1089) Nuvarna prabhusa sUiril (Nanjio, 127), and several 
other treatises. But the NirvHi}a sUtri translated by him was 
not complete because the text he used consisted of only of ten chapters, 
and he decided thereupon to go to the west in search of a complete 
copy of the text He therefore went to Kho^ where he got the second 
part of this work, came back to Ku-tsang and began to translate 
it It took him about seven years to finish the translation 
(414-421), which contained three hundred thousand gtUhtlt. 
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In the meantime troubles were brewing in the political sky of 
China. The barbarian king Mongsueii was hardly touched by the 
teaching of the Buddha and he was always waging Avars Avith his 
neighbours and conquering their territories ; such a Avar once brought 
great disaster on him and one of his chief lieutenants was murdered; 
The foolish king had thought that his appeals and prayei’s to the 
Buddha Avould help him in all political difficulties and in his rage 
proclaimed that all monks below fifty years of age should renounce 
that religion ; but later on he changed his mind. 

The fame of Ksema had long crossed the boundary of Moiigsueii’s 
kingdom and the king of Wei became anxious 
of "iCseina learned monk of India. The Wei 

king sent a messenger to the Tartar King ; but 
ho Avas unwilling to send the monk to his rival. After sometime 
Ksema wanted to proceed to the west in search of manuscripts. The 
king Avas not Avilling to let him go and insulted him. But Ksema 
Avas not the man to pay any heed to the dictates of the king and 
he left Ku-tsaiig and Avent AvestAvard. The King suspected that 
Ksema Avas going to the Wei king, whom he feared and hated. 
Thereupon he sent an assassin and got Ksema murdered in a. d. 434. 
He himself soon fell sick and died the same year. The dynasty 
collapsed six years hence in a. d. 439.^ 

Of the twenty-five works translated by Hharmaksema more than 
half are now lost and only twelve exist ; but they are supremely 
important for the study of Buddhism in China. The MahUyana 
sUtras according to the orthodox system of classification, consist 
of fiA’^e large groups, of Avhich the Mahasanni- 
Mahag^nipata Dharmaksema rendered 

great service to the Buddhists of China by 
translating completely this extensive work in 30 fasc., (iTanjio, 01). 

It may be mentioned here that Lokaksema during the Han 
dynasty rendered into Chinese a recension of this work in 27 
chapters but it is now lost. The second Chinese version of this 

1 Bagchi, pp. 212—216. 
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work was made by KnmSrajiva but in a gimtly abridged form — 
in three chapters only. The MahSsanuipSta does not exist in the 
original Sanskrit^ and therefore the ti'anslation of K§ema is of 
.special value to the history of Indian literature. . 

Dharmaksema’s translation of Karmi&puifdaT^ka, (which 
should be distingnished from Mahaknmn&piin4aflka«ai Saddhar- 
mapuffdarika, is of less importance. The original of the Kam^S- 
pnpdarika is still available.' It gives “an account of a 
continent called Padmadhatu, of its king Aranemi, 

Kainoapmwlarika priest and .500 sons, and of its Tathagata 

Eatnagarbha. It is interspersed with many anecdotes and stories 
concluding with directions tor the d is, semination of the true religion 
after the nirvapa of the Lord. The work is divided bito five chaptera, 
and its leading expounder is Sakya himself, speaking in response 
to queries of Maitreya and othere.” 

Another imiwrtant coutribntion of Ksenva to the Chinese 
Buddhist literature ivas the translation of the Snvanjapi'abhStsa- 
sntiu The book has been translated into all the ancient language.s 
of (Vntral Asia and the original Sanskrit text has happily escaped 
destruction and several copies of the text are available in Kurope 
and lndia» This sUtra luis been studied both by Chinese and 
Japanese scholars ; many commentaries aie still extant, among 
which the one by Chi-yi of the Avatamsaka school is very valuable. 
As it contains some pa,ssages concerning the duties of the king, 
it has been rogjirded with siiecial attention by the imperial family 
of .fapan ; and an elaborate rite has been performed by thorn in 
connection with the recitation and exposition of the sHtra. ‘When 
Prince Shotoku of Japan built the temple of Shiteunji (Four- 
Guardian gods Temple) in 0.saka in 587 a.d., .in honour of the sntra, 
the name was taken from the chapters in which the guardian-gods 
promise to protect those who recite and practise the teaching of 
the sUtra. When later a state temple was established by the 
Emperor Shomo in each of the provinces for the promotion of the 

1 Rajendtalal. p. 285 ; also CidalORUo of Hodgson. (Msa I. 21 • V 42 • 
VI 18 ; VH, 34). 
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national welfare, a copy of the suti'a was deiwsited in it' Studies 
of the sUtra have been pursued by almost all tho schools of 
Buddhism, but chiefly by the Tendai. There are five Chinese 
translations, the first of which was made by Dharmakscma of the 
Siang Dynasty.” K§ema’s translation was incomplete (4 fasc. of 
18 chap.) ; a more complete translation was made by Yi-tsiug in 
110 fasc. of 31 chapters. Yi-tsing’s version agrees very closely with 
the Tibetan translation. HoAvever the version of Dharinaksema 
became popular owing to the famous commentary of Chi-yi, men- 
tioned above, (ffanjio. l.’idS alse 15.o2). 

There are 21 chapters in the Sanskrit text and they arc : 
1 .NidSna, 2. Tatl^gata-ayuspramapa-niidesa. 3. Svapna. 4. IJajendra- 
DesanS. 6. KamalSkara nSma SarvatathJigata-stava. 6. SnayatS. 
7. CaturmahSrSja. 8. Sarasvatidevi. 9. Sri-mah5dovi. 10. 
SarvaBuddha BodhisattvSnam Sandhltrani 11. Drdhaprthivi- 
devata 12. Sanjaya, 13 Devendra-Samaya n3ma RajcLfdiHlra. 
14. Susambhava. 15. Yajiiasrayanama Eaksa. 10. Dasadevaputra 
sahasi^pi Vyakarapa. 17. Vyadhi prasamana. 18. Jalavahanasya 
Matsyabainaya. 19. VyaghrL 20. Sarvatathagata-stava.® 

In this work the theory of Snuyavada is developed in the course 
of describing the merits of a certain mystic formula called Suvarna- 
prabhasoUatnS,. The contents partly digress into Tantrism. The 
Buddha here is an eternal divine Being. A Bi^hmapa asks for a 
relic of the Buddha, be it no bigger than a mustard seed (Chap. II). 

But he is instructed that it is easier to have hair grown on the 
back of a tortoise than to find such a ralic. For tho Buddha is not 
really born, but his true corporeal form is the Dharma-kSya or 
Dharma-dhatu." 

Tho other important translation of Dharmakscma which has 

Chinese Baddhaoarita him a great fame in Buddhist Chinese 

of ASva^osa literature, is the translation of Asvagho?a’s 
Btiddha-carita. The Sanskrit original exists and it has been 

1 Uoka Izutni is editing the text in ihe Eaitern Buddhist 1929. Yol. Y. 

2 See Bendal, Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. 12. 

3 Hsiendralal p. 241 if ; also, Nariman, p. 82 f. 
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edited by Cowell,' and an Englisli translation also was made by 
the same scholar." Therefore the subject matter of the work 
is well-known and no summary needs bo given here ; only a 
few notes on the text may be given. 

The existing Sanskrit text of the BiuMha-carUa consists of 
only 17 chapters and terminates wth the conversions in Benares, 
while the Chinese version of Dharmaksema gives the histoiy 
of the Buddha from his birth to the division of his relics after his 
])ariuirv9:oa. The Chinese translation consists of 28 chapters, that 
is, it has 11 chapters more and it describes the period of Buddha’s 
life from the conversions made at Benares to his death, which we 
do not find in the extant original Sanskrit. The titles of the 
chapters and contents of this Sanskrit epic agiee Avith those of the 
firat soveiiteon (hapters of the Chinese translation of Dhannak^ema 
(e.xcept the titles of the llth, 16th and 17th) Avhich omits however 
a few versos. The last four cantos of the existing text of the 
Hwldha-carita are held as spurious and are decidedly known as 
the composition of AmrtSnanda, a Nepalese poet of the 8th century 
A. D., who himself admits that he could find no complete 
manuscripts of the epic. The first 26 Slokas of the Sanskrit text 
also do not agree with the Chinese. Therefore it seems that 
AmrtHnanda got the last copy of the epic in which the first folio 
was missing and the last portion completely wanting. The 
Chinese translation made between 414-421 a. d. was done from 
a coihplete version then still available.* 

Yi-tsing, the Chinese traveller, who visited India and the 
eastern islands in the seventh century speaks of the great 
Yi-teing on Buddha- popularity of the work. He says that the 
Buddha-earita was a voluminous poem, 
which recounted the life and work of the Buddha, “from 


1 Anecdote Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, Part Vll, Oxford, 1893 
For a comnlefft prifWI WWimFranW 


A«AyAivuAiv4* uj jaouenia. i7. iiacerza uari lais 

Forawjnplete mtioal tobhography see Author’s mdianL&tuM ibroMi 
(China) in the Indian Mttorieal Quatitrlf,, Vol. //. J), 

3 The Chiiiwo Version called Fo-to-Uin-isong-kmg of (he Buddlm-em-ita 
lias been translates by Beal m (he tarrtd Books of the FmsU inJt. ^ ™ 
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the time when lie was still living in the royal palace till 
his last hour in the park of the Sala trees.” Ho further says : 
“It is extensively read in the five parts of India and in the countries 
of the South sea (Sumatra, Java and the islands). Asvaghosa 
clothed manifold notions and ideas in a few Avords Avhich so 
delighted the heart of his readei* that he never wearied of perusing 
the poem. Moreover, it was regarded as a virtue? to read it in as 
much as it contained the noble doctrine in a neat compact from.’” 
From what Yi-tsiiig says it follows that he knew the epic in the 
original in the form of its Chinese translations in which it consists 
of 23 cantos and the narrative brought down to the Nirvana of the 
Buddha. 

Dharmaksema’s translation however is greatly amplified and 
transposed from the original and the result can hardly be called ii 
literal translation. 

The Nirv^oa class forms the fifth part of the Mali5y3na sUtras 
in Chinese Buddliist Tripitaka. Several recensions of the 

Recensions of \Mahaparinirvd,na Mm an? found in the 
Parinirvana .sutia Chinese,^ some large, some small, sonu? 

complete, some incomplete. All these versions do not belong to 
MahSyaiia ; some arc parts of the Dirgha and Madhyama Agamas 
and approach the Pali Mahaparinirvd^ia Sufra and some b(3long 
to MaliSySLiia. Fa-liien and another translator t»f the Eastern Tsin 
dynasty (a. d. 317-420) whose name is lost, translated the 
HinayBna Aversion of the MahRparipirvSpa (Nanjio, 118, 119). 
Fa-hien and Buddhabhadra also made an incomplete translation 
of the MahByana version of the same treatise in fi fasc, of 18 
chapters (Nanjio, 120). Now it is Dharmaksema, who gave a 
CA)mplete translation of the Mahaparinirvarm sUira in 40 fasc. 
divided into 13 chapters.*^ This translation of Dharmaksema 
Avas revised at Nanking by two Chinese srama^as Hwiii-yen and 


1 l-tsing, i&cord«-trans. by Takakusu, Oxfoixl, 1896, pp. Kii")!!', 

2 Nanjio, 113, 111, Jlo, 118, 119, 120, 123. 

3 This work has been partially described by Deal in his Catena, pp. 160-188. 
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Hwui-kwang and another literary man named Sie Ling-yun (a. d. 
424-453) in 30 fasc. and rearranged in 25 chapters. The revisors 
consulted also the translation made by Fa-hien and Buddhabhadra. 
Dharmaksema’s Mahaparipirvapa is sometimes called Pd’-pan^ or 
the Northern Book, when it is compared with its revision, the 
Southern Book (Nanjio, 1 14). 



X. The HufDc Monks in South China 

While Northern China was being politically tom into pieces 
by the Tartar hordes, who founded several small principalities in 
the north, Southern China, although disturbed by the struggles 

South Cliina free princes, was somewhat free from 

from invasions the devastating inroads of the Tartars. It enjoyed 

a more settled form of government and Buddhism 

really flourished under the Eastern Tsin Dynasty (a. d. 317420). 

The literary activity of the Buddhists during the ccntuiy of rule 

„ ^ , of the Eastern Tsin has been dcscvil)c<l above (Sec 

A, D.) followed by Chap. v). A general of the Eastern Tsin named 
Lm Sung (420470). j. i „ i j ■ i • i ... 

Liu-yu, who had previously gamed popularity 

through his successful campaigns against the Tartars, founded a 
now dynasty at Nanking in 4-30, called the Liu-Sung. Bocoining 
omporor, he took the title of Wn-ti and reigned for three years. 

Wu-ti was a patron of Coiifuciaiiisiu ; but ho was not unfavour- 
ably disposed towards Buddhism. The Sung Annals record that 
several embassies came to him from India and Ceylon to offer him 
congratulations on the flourishing condition of Buddhism in his 
kingdom. But other memorials arc preserved in which we read 
that the Chinese ofiicials agitated for imperial interference to 
prevent the multiplication of monasteries and the growing expendi- 
ture in superstitous ceromonias of the Buddhists. “This marks 
the beginning of the desire to curb Buddhism by restrictive legislation 
w'hich the official class displayed so prominently and persistently 
in subsequent centuries.”* 

In 458 during the reign of Wen-ti an unhappy incident took 
place. A conspiracy was discovered in which a Buddhist monk 
was implicated, and this at once gave the officials, who were 
invariably antagonistic towards Buddhism, an opportunity to pass 


1 Eliot loot, cit p. 252. 
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sev(‘rul icsti'ictive i-egulations on tlic mouawteries. Tlic einperoi* 
Miiig-ti (405-47;5 a. d.), who was extmnely cruel as a ruler, Avas, 
howovor, a (lovoiit Buddhist Such instances of an anomaly in 
public life and prirato devotion are not rare in history. Ming-ti 
erected a large monastery in Ilu-nan, at a tremendous cost, against 
the opposition of his ministers. 


Tlie dynasty of the Liu-Sung with eight mlers lasted fifty-nine 
years and ended miscrablj^, after a series of unwonted crimes in 
479. But still, the six decades of the Sung 
years at Nankin!,' rule were lavourablo to the propagation of Hindu 
culture and Buddhism in South China, and 
twenty-one translators flourished during such a short jieriod. 

remarkable feature of this period is the tendency of the 
Chinc.se monks to go oirpilgrimage to India. Since Fa-hien’s return 
to South China in 414, Chinese students felt 
1 ilKiimage (0 India almost a romantic passion for India, the homo 

of Buddhism. In 42(1, a band of twentyfive monks stai-tod for 
India, to visit the holy places couneett'd Avith the life of the 
Buddha as well as the centres of Buddhist culture and learning. 


The leader of this party was Fa-Yong who took the Hindu 
name of T’an-wu-k’ie (Dharmakai-a V). He became a Buddhist 
Avhile still a boy. He was inspired by the example of Fa-hion and 
his comrade and wanted to ,see India cA-en at the sacrifice of his life. 

Ho came out to India Avith twenty-four friends. In Kashmir 
lie got a manuscript of Avdohiteivara-MahmthMa-prU.pta- 
Vydtaram Solrd, (cf. Naiijio 395). The party visited all tlie 
important places in North India, crossed the Canges and went to 
the south from there they embarked in a ship and reached Canton.* 
The activities of the Hindu monks Aveut on as before and they 
generally came to Nanking. In 423 a Hindu monk named 
Buddhajiva.^ arrived at Nanking. He Avas a teacher of Vinaya in 
Kashmir, and Avas a Vinayadhara of the school of the Mabtag finif ^ 


1 Chavannes— 1903. p.4‘55. 

2 Nanjio App. IT. 73 ; Bagchi, p. 36.3. 
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The MahisHsaka was one of the ten branches of the early 
SthaviravSftlins, who were still living in Ceylon in the early 
fifth century, when Fa-hieu visited the island. We can verily 
presume that this school must have been well-known in the lands 
from Kashmir to Ceylon in the fiftli century. Among the manu- 
scripts brought by Fa-hien, were copies of the MahisSsaka Vinaya, 
Pratimoksa and Karmavaca. Fa-hien was still alive, when 
Buddhajiva arrived at Nanking in 423. Now the Mahisasaka 
Buddliajiva was the proper person to translate the Mahisasaka 
works into Chinese. Therefore the whole Paiicavarga Vinaya was 
rendered into Chinese by Buddhajiva with the collaboratioji of Chu- 
Tao-Shang and Che-Chang in a. d. 423, in 30 fasc (Nanjio, 1122).* 
He translated the Pratiinoksa (Nanjio, 1157) and also the Karma- 
vaca ; the latter was lost before a. d. 730. 


Besides Buddhajiva two other translators deserve special treat- 
ment viz., Guijavarman and Gupabhadra. Guyavarman'* was 
a Ksatriya by caste. His ancestors were hereditary rulers of 
Kashmir ; but his grandfather Haribhadra 
(Ilo-lo-pa-to) was banished from the country for 
tyranny. His father Saiiighananda therefore 
had to live in the mountains and moors. Guyavarman since his 
boyhood showed signs of keen intellectual powers. He was a boy 
of serious temperament, who studied all the sciences and branches 
of the Buddhist literature and came to bo known a Tripitakacarya. 
At that time the King of Kashmir died childless and the ministers 
wanted to elect Guyavarman, who was probably the nearest 
claimant, to the throne ; but he refused to accept royal honour and 
power ; for his licart was hankering for things far above royalty 
and he left homo as a monk. He must have traversed the whole of 
India as a Bhiksu and in 400 reached Ceylon where ho helped 


1 For the contents see Beal’s letter quoted by Prof. Oldenberg in his Intro, 
to Vinaya Htaka, Vol. I. pp. xliv-xlvi. 

2 Naniio, App, IT. 75, Bagchi, 370-775 translated his life from Chinese see 
T’oung-pao, 1904, pp. 193-206. 
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the people in developing their safigha. From Ceylon the monk 
Visitol Coylon Cho-po or Java, where Brahmanism 


rind Java 
"roatly hoiiouveil 


was flourishing. The quoen-inother of Java 
the Hindu monk^ who had come there with 
the message of the Buddha, and founded the first Buddhist 
monastery in the island. The fame of the Hindu monk had already 
spread far abroad and the ASung Emperor at Nanking, anxious to 
bring Qunavarman to 'his capital, sent envoys with a letter to the 
king of Java. Tii the inoantiine, Guyavarman, finding a favourable 
wind ombarkod on a ship owned by a Hindu merchant named Nandi 
anil reached Canton and finally settled in a monastery at Nanking. 
The emperor showed him the highest regards for his learning and 
character. 

Gupavarinan lived in China for one year only (a. d. 432) ; but 
within that short time ho translated eleven Sanskrit works. He 
completed tlie translation of Saihyukta abhulhama hi'daya Sutra, 
which bad been begun by another Hindu monk 
named Isvara^ and done up to the tenth chapter 
and then abandoned. The book was in 13 
chapters. But unfortunately it was lost before 73() a. a The 
work was a commentary on Dharmainaiia's Ahhidharma hrdaya 
(Nanjio 1288), by Dbarmatrata. The text of Dharmajiiana 
had been rendered into Cliine.se in a. d. 391 by Sahgliavarniau 
(Nanjio, 1287). Of Gupavar man’s other translations, Upali^-pari- 
pvreha (Nanjio, 1109) and NagUrjuna’s SuhvUckha are well- 
known. Both arc lost in the original. But the ParipYceha is 
quoted four times by Saritideva in his Sik^a^amuccaya (Circa. 
8th century a. d.) ; two passages are on confession with a prayer 
for deliverance from sin, and another shows superiority of MahSyana 
as a vehicle to release one from sin.® A.s to the other translation 
Suhrllekha, — alleged to have been composed by Bodhisattva 
Nag^rjuna and addressed to his DSnapati, a great king of the 
Southern India,— it Avill bo described under Yi-tsing. 


(ninav<annaii iir 
Ohina 


1 Nanjio App. II, 78. 

2 Bendal and House, pp. IGl, 165. 173, 2G4. 
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Gmjabhadra^ is the greatest Iliiulu monk of tli(^ Sung dj^nasty. 
He wavS a Braliinana by caste and a native of Central India. 

Guriabliaclm A. I). ^ groat authority on MahilySna 

435-468. nicknamed Mahayana. Born in 

a Brahmin family ho had the opportunity of learning the 
arts and the sciences of the Hindus and had become an adept 
m \h.Q pancavidya, i. o. astronomy. Upi^ mathematics, medicine 
and tanira. When lie began to study Buddhist philosoph}'^, mdthor 
his parents nor the otlicr members of liis family liked the i(l«‘a of 
his studying it. But he was bent upon becoming a monk and no 
amount of active i)ersuation on the part of his relations could keep 
him within the four walls of his home or within the narrow groove 
of Brahmanical studies. He travelled from place to place study! tig 
with good teachers. He studied completely the llinayilna but 
these could hardly satisfy liis yarning heart. became 

a follower of MahSy^na, wliich satislied his spiritual m‘eds 
In the end he specialised in the Avataiiisaka. 

Ho left India on his conversion to the new faith and wont to 
Ceylon. After sometime he took ship bound for the oast and with 
great difficulty and hardship which always 

^7^* Cojdon"^ attended a voyage on those days, he reached Ch ina 

(a. d. 420). He Avas well received by the 
Emperor Tai-tsu. The Sahgha of the capital pressed Giipabhadra 
to translate sacred texts and he rendered some important works 
into Chinese. 

Ti-siuan, king of Nan-Ts’iao invited Gurjabhadra, avIio worked 
in the monastery of Sin-ssc. In the meantime Yi-siuan revolted 

Tmnshted 76 Sanskrit 

works beheaded ; Gupabhadra, Avho was in the party 

of Yi-siuan, Avas however, pardoned by the emperor and installed 
in his former glory. He died in 468 A. D., in liis 75th year" 
Gupabahdra had worked in China for full thirty-four years having 
translated 76 Avorks, of Avhich only 28 have come down to us. 

1 Nanjio, App. II, 81, ; KaKcln’i P. 878. 

2 Bagchi, p. 378-379 ; Nanjio, App. 11, Sl. 
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It will not be possible to describe all the books rendered into 
Chinese by Gupabhadrs ; only the important ones are mentioned 
briefly. Of these the iSrlmSlQr&iihhanSida 
(Nanjio, 58) which forms a part of the 

Ratnakflta group, and Avhich was once more 
translated by Bodhiruci, is a very important text ; for it is one of 
the three principal texts which inspired the Japanese people to 
accept Buddhism. The original text is lost and only a Sanskrit 
passage is quoted in Ssntideva’s SihiUsamuccaya (Eng. Trans, 
p. 44). 

Ratna-Karanda-VyllJM (Nanjio, 169) an important MahaySlna 
sntra, was for the second time rendered into Chinese by Gupabhandra. 
It had been once before translated in 2 fasc, by Chu Ea-hu 
HatDa.Ki.an<ta Vyuha, (Dharmaraksa) in A. D. 270. In Sanskrit these 
<>imaKaran()a Vyuha. two recensions of two distinct types exist in 
two diiTer^iit works a,nd in verse.^ Of the tw'o the prose 

version is indeed tlie later in date. Its conception is dramatic. 
It is related in this work how at the beginning of things appeared 
the idi-Buddha, Svayambhn and idinSitha, who created the world 
by his meditation. Avalokitesvara is derived from this spirit and 
he co-operated in the creation of the world fashioning from 
his eyes the moon and the sun, Mahesvara from his lieart, and 
from his teeth the goddess Sarasvati.’^ This is a book which 
lias nothing to do with the GunakU>randa Vyuha^ which was 
translated by Gugabhadra. It gives an account of the 
character, teachings and miracles of Avalo- 
kitesvara. “Avalokitesvara refused to enter 
Buddhahood until all living creatures would 
be in possession of the Bodhi knowledge. He had a long life. He 
had seen three or four Buddhas pass through their mundane 
career during his lifetime. He had been a friend to Vipasyi, to 
Sikhi, to Jina and to Sakyamuni who had held him in high esteem. 
His principal occupation was to provide salvation to sufferers in 

1 Safyuvrdta Samasamini's Edition with Bengali translatiou ; Calcutta, 1873. 

2 Itiijtndralalu op. c. t. p. 101. 
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hell , but ho felt equally for all. In one of his pliilaiithropic 
tours he passed through Ceylon, Hoimrcs and lliig-ndha granting 
salvation, and preaching tlic gospel of Buddha’s roligion 
even to worms and insects. Even the gods of hc^avtni woro 
not beyond the range of his benevolence. ..Eeclainiing the wicked, 
relieving sufferers, providing food for the faininc-sfricken, curing 
the diseased, were the daily routine of his duties. Avalokitesvara 
attained to such liigli distinction by liis noble deeds that lie was 
called the Saftgha-ratna, or the jewel of the Buddhist church.' 

Ouijfibliadra’s translation of (J unakarayda VyUha was not 
an cntii-ely new work, but his LaMavatara (Leng-kia-a-po-to-lo- 
pao king) was indeed a now thing to the Chinese 
Buddhists. Thei^* are liowcvcr, three Chinesi; 
translations of this important stttra. Tlie first 
rendered by our niouk (lupabhadra, Avas only in four fuse (a. i>. 
443) ; the seeoud ill ton fasc was done by IJodliiriici (rilo) 
and the third in seven fasc by Siksltnaiida of Kliotaii (700). The 
translation of Siksaiianda is the best of the throe and of Gupa- 
bhadra is the most difficult to understand for its defective Chinese. 
But in torin and content the translation retlects thii earliest text 
of the sUtra, and oji it Avere written all the coininentarics. 

The LaMilvatara Sutra is looked upon as one of the earliest 
books in Avhich the YogScflra philosophy is dealt with."’ 
The Sanskrit text as it is now printed bcgijis with an account of a 
visit to Ceylon paid by Sakya ; but this chapter is not found in 
Quoavarniau’s translation. Wg shall howeviT discuss the whole 
(lacstion of the Lankavat^ra in our section on SiksSnanda. 

Gu);ahhadra, as a devout MaliSyaiiist translated many Mahay ana 
works ; hut the Chinese Buddhists owe a great deal to him for some 

1 I^ajcodi’alala op, cit, p. 95. 

2 Hodgson said that it is reckoned as ono of the Nine DharmaH of Nepalosc 
Huddliism and is held in liigh osteem but Hodfrson niisimdcrstood liis 
inlerprctf.'rs and there is no such thing a nine Dliariuas iu Nepal. 
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of tlie important Hinayfiiia works as well The last of the four 
Agamas rendered into Chinese, was the 
TroBslates Swiij ukta a^ama (Nanjio, 544) by Gu^a- 

bhadra. Wo have already described the Avork 
above under the translation of Hgamas. Tt may be mentioned 
hero that the text which OuQabhadra translated was the copy 
brought by Fa-hion from Ceylon, tlirec decades back. His other 
Avork on Hinaytlua philosophy Avas the translation of ieSrya 
Vasnniitra’s Abhidharma Praharana ptida Saiitra (Nanjio, 1297), 
the second of the six pSda-works of the SarA'Sstivada, Avhich Avill 
hoAvever be described under the Avorks of Hiuen Tsang. 

Gupabhadra was also a translator of a A'crsion of the Milmda- 
Pnnho or the'.question of King Minander probably an incomplete 
Avork IictAA’ccn a. u. 435 and 455. But it was lost by a. n. 6C4' 
A short but an important treatise translated by Gunabhadi-a, was 
of particuhvr value to the Chinese Buddhists. It Avas calletl ‘AtUa- 
Sutro of Cause pratyUfpanna hctti plwia Sutra (Nanjio, 
and Eiteot Avhlch describes the theory of chain 

of cause and effect in a most clear language. A passage 
quoted from this book will give an idea of the Avork. 

“At this time, the third night of meditation, the Bodhisattva 
examined the nature of sentient beings and for Avhat reason old 
age and death exist Thou he saw that old age and death have 
their origin, for apart from birth there is no old age and death. 
Again, the birth does not arise becau.se of God, or itself, or without 
cause, but arises because of causes and conditions, for it is derived 
from existence or deed-process in the Kania-dhStu, the Eapa-dMtu 
01 ' Ampa-dhatu. Then he examined the thi-eefold deed-process 
and how it arose, and saAv that it was derived from four-fold 
attachment and how it arose, and saw that it Avas derived from 
Desire. Then he examined and how it arose, and saw that it was 
derived from the Feeling. Then he examined this feeling and 
hoAV it arose, and saw that it was derived from Sensation. Then 
he examined this .sensation and saw that was derived from the 


1 WEFEO 1924, p. 21] 
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six sense organs. And whence canio these six sojiso organs ? 
He saw that they were derived from the material and mental 
aspects of the personality (name and form). Then he examined 
name and form (Nflina and Rnpa), how it arose, and saw that it 
was derived from Action,. Then he examined action and how it 
arose, and saw that it was derived from Ignorance. Moreover, if 
Ignorance (AvidyH) be annihilated, then is action annihilated. 
If action be annihilated then is consciousness annihilated, if 
consciousness bo annihilated, then are name and form anniliila- 
ted. It name and form be annihilated then are the six sense 
organs annihilated. If the six sense organs are annihilated, tlien 
is fooling annihilafod. If feeling bo annihilated, then is desire 
annihilated. If Desire be annihilated then is Attachment annihi- 


lated. It attachment bo annihilated, then is deed-process 
annihilated. If deed-process bo annihilated, then is birth annihi- 
lated. Finally, if birth be annihilated, then are old age, death 
anguish, suffering, mental affliction annihilated.’ 

The other monks of this period were Sahgliavarman, 
Dharmainitra and Kalayasas. Saiighavrinah’* was a Hindu 


Other monks of 
this period 


monk, who came to (Kicn-Ye) Nanking, the 
capital of the Sung in a. d. 4, ‘lid, and translated 


five works, of which four remain. In 442 he 


went westward, but the time of his death is not knoAvn to anybody. 


Sahghavarmaii was a pious monk and helped the sahgha in many 


Avays. His Mairika or notes on the Vinaya of the SarvHstivadins 


(Naujio, 1132) seems to be an important commentary. lie 
Sjiigliavarman, translated a sHtra on the fruits of Karma 

A. D. 442. briefly explained by the Bodhisattva Aryasllra 


(Nanjio, 1349), the Avcll-known author of JatakamHlS. His 
translation of SuhvUekha is also an important work. 


1. Nanjio, C64, 665, 666 ; see Me Govern Manual of Buddhisl Philosophy. 
pp. 170. 

2 Nanjio, App. II, 80; Bagchi, p. 375; Chin Sanff-ke-po-mo ; in trans. 
Kumg-Kai or ‘Company-armour.’ 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 76 ; Bagchi, 388. Chin. Tan-ino-mi-to : in trans. iVsin 
or ‘Law-flourishing.” 
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DliariiiiiiiiitrM" was a native of Kashmir. From liis boyhood 
ho ontfM'tiiiiiod a love for Buddha’fei teachings and with the permis- 
sion of his parents he left home to become a monk and studied under 

Utiainiiv-iiiim and professors of the time. He left 

KalayasiLs ]^y jf Wcsterji land route, reached 

Kucha where he lived for sojiie years ; from there he went to Tun- 
huaiig, where he built a large monastery. He moved from place to 
place till he came to Nanking in A.t). 42-4. Ho translated twelve works, 
of which six only romaiji. Hadlkak^ja (Nanjio, 12;}) a work 
which Dhai’nianiitra translated is quoted by Santideva in his ^Ik^a- 
mumccaya ; the original is lost ; Kalyasas^ came from India in 
A. I). 424 ; he translated two works, of which one is a SukhUmtl 
VyUlia (Nanjio, 198). There is prefixed a Chinese verse of sixty 
lines on Amitayur Buddha, which is described as an imperial 
composition. The emi)eror’s name is not given ; but it may bo the 
composttion of Emperor Wen, who was a patron of Buddhism during, 
this period. 

Besides two or three Hindu juonks of doubtful locality and 
indifferent interest, the rest of the workers were Chinese monks. 

Sliih Che-yeii’^ and Pao-yun^ two monks of Liang-chou, who 
had accompanied Fa-liioii in his tour towards the west, had stayed 
behind in Kashmir, without proceeding down to 
Che-yeii and 1 ao yiin They lived in Kashmir for three years 

and brought some manuscripts to China. Clie-yeii translated 
fourteen works in. collaboration witli Pao-yen of which only four 
remain. It is said that Che-yen once more in his old ago went to 
Kashmir, where he died in his 78tli year. After his death, 
his friend Pao-yun continued the work of translation of the Sanskrit 
texts they had brought from India. After his return to China 
ho became a disciple of Buddhabhadra whom he helped 
greatly in his days of difficulty. Pao-yun was one of the greatest 


1 Nanjio, App. II 74 ; Bagchi, 391 ; Chia-Kiang-liaaK-yo-see ; in traus, Slie- 
Clieng. 'Time-fame’ 

2 Nanjio, App. If, 76 ; Bagchi, 364, 

3 Nanjio, App. 11, 77 : Bagchi, 3G7, 
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Saiiskritists of his time and liclptxl many Hindu monks as an 
interpreter. Of his four translations only one i-omaiiis. 

We shall not however describe tlie lives of all the translators 
of this age, whose books have not come down to ns'. But Tsu- 
k’iu Bing-Chencf deserves a note. Wo saw him working in the 
Northern China under the North-Liang Dynasty. A.ftor the 
fall of that dynasty he moved southward and settled at Nanking. 
He died in 4.64 a. d. He translated thirty-five works, 
of which sixteen works are extant ; one is 

.Minoi tianslatois meditation on the Bodliisattva 

Maitreya’s going up to bo born in the Tusita Heavoji (Nanjio, 
204); another is on the secret I’emedy for curing the disease 
concerning meditation. (Nanjio, 647) ; another on the advancciiient 
in learning (Nanjio, 800.) 

Shin Hwui Kien'^ whose native place is not known, translated 
twenty-five works, of which six are still in thcTripitaka^ Gu^asatya'' 
a srainapa of western region arrived in China in a. a 402, 
during the reign of Hio-wu-ti (154-465). He translated two books, 
of which both are still extant. 

During the Sung rule of about sixty years twenty-one 
translators worked at Nanking and translated accordhig to 
Kai-yucn-lu four hundred and sixty-three Sanskrit works in 71)1 
fasc. But of this vast number only ninety-one 
1G3 woiks translated jg ^riwe of three hundred 

and fifty-two Sanskrit books which oxistod in the fifth century either 
in the original or in translation. 

In 479 the last ruler of the Sung dynasty Shun-ti, who held 

1 Oku fa-k’ien Nanjio II. 80 ; tran-s. 0 works, Skill Tao-yon Nanjio, 11 
trans. 2 works, Skill Yung-kung, Nanjio, H, 89 ; trans 3 works, Skill Fa-liai 
Nanjio, II, 90; trans, 2 works, Skill Sien-knng Nanjio, If 01, only orn* work 
Sangliavarinau (i) Nanjio IT, 92) 

2 Nanjio App, II, 83 : Bagcki, 394. 

3 Nanjio, App. II, 83 ; Bagcki, 399, 

4 Nanjio speaks of 10 or 15 works only. 

5 Bagohi, p. 398 : Nanjio. App, IF, 85 ; Gimasila f 
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but uomiiuil sway over the country, was forced to abdicate his 

throne in favour of his powerful general Su-tao-cheng. This 

general rose to oiuinence by his wars with the 

Wei of the North (see below) and founded the 

A. D. 47&-{j02 qjjJ dynasty. Assuming the dynastic title of 

Kao-ti, he reigned only four years, and was followed by six 

successors most of whom died in quick succession by violence. 

The capital of the Chi (Tsi) dynasty remained at Nanking 

and there was hardly any change in the attitude of the rulers 

towards Hindu culture and Buddhist faith. In the reign of the 

second emperor, one of the princes ef the house, named Tzu-liang 

cultivated the society of eminent monks and took part in theological 

discussion. From the specimen of the arguments, which have been 

preserved, we find that the explanation of inequalities of life as 

the result of karma^ had a great attraction for the popular mind 

and it provoked the hostile criticism of the Oonfuoian literati.^ 

During the short period of twenty- three years of their rule, 

eight translators rendered fourteen works into Chinese, of these 

only six are preserved. The most important translation is 

Sarighabhadra’s Samanfa 2 )d,sMlk(i. 

Sarigliabhadra* a monk of India: came to China probably by 

the soa-route. lie seems to have brought with him a cop)’^ of the 

Pali jSamavtapd^adika of Buddhagbosa. The Chinese title of the 

work is /- CF i-Sh aii - Chi rn 4 ! -posh a : 

Sarifthiibhadra lSO A.D. xr i i n • i 

Naiijio rendered this title as in Sanskrit as 

Undariana-Vihhcisa F/naya (Naiijio 1125); but Takakusu says 

that there is no such work in Sanskrit of that title. According to 

extant tradition it is a work on the Hinayana. It is divided into 

IS^lbooks and consists of -440 leaves, each leaf 
Pali .>amante Pasadika ^qq characters. It begins 

with the adoration ‘Namo SabbesSra Buddhanaiu’ 
and an opening verse. The first three books are devoted to the 
historical introduction. A short resume of the work is given 

1 Eiiot, op cit p. 253 

2 (Ma, Sdnuf-cliich po-Po-lo Naiijio : App. IT, 95 : Bagchi p. 408, 
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below : Book i-iv The history fi-oni the Buddha’s death to 
Mahinda’s death. The first section is devoted to the council of 
l^jagaba, which took place during the rainy season iiumediatcly 
after the Bnddha’s death at KusinSiiC. Five hundred Arhats meet 
under MahBkfLssapa. UpBli recites the contents of the Vinaya, 
while Suanda rehearses the Suttas in answer to the questions of 
the presiding Thera. It lasted seven months. 

Next comes the Vajjiputfeiya section. In this the ten points 
brought forward by the Vajjian Bhikkhnsare given, and the Council 
of VaisBli, which met a hundred years after Buddha, is^shortly des- 
cribed. The preciding Tlieras of the second council were ten in 
number, members in all numbering .seven hundred. It ended 
in eight months. 

The third is called Asokarctga section, which covers some three 
books and fifty-two folios. It describes the rise of Asoka, his 
convereion to Buddhism by Ni-ch’U-t’o (Nigrodha), his building 
of SahghSrBmas and medical halls, the invitation of Moggaliputta 
Tissa, whoso life is given at length, the examination of all Bhikklius 
by Asoka, and then the Council of Pataliputta which lasted nine 
months, Tissa presiding over lOOU members. Then follow tlio 
ordinations of Mahinda and Sariighamitta, the sending out of the 
missionaries, the convereion of DevanBrnpriya Tissa, the planting 
of a branch of the Bo-tree in Cejdon, the arrival of SamghamittS, 
and lastly, the deaths of Mahinda, Arittha and otliors. 

The whole agrees pretty well with the last portion of the third 
volume of tlio Vinaya Pitaka Book IV- VI. Commentaiy on 
the introductory portion of the Vinaya i. e. the first part of the 
Suttavibhaiiga. The Maliamoggailana Khandhaka, the SSriputta 
Khandhaka, and the VBnarakhandbaka etc. are explained. 
Book VII-XII. An explanation of the I^iSjika rules. Book XIII- 
XVIII. The SaihghBdisesB rules and other sections are explained. 
The last part {XVFV) gives some remarks in a very short form 
about theEhaudhaka, Bhikkhuni Khandhaka etc, and also thirty-two 
questions to UpBli by MahBkassapa, and tlic answers as well. 

Takakusu has given extracts from this work, and asserts 
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definitely that it was translated from SaniantapSlsadika of Buddha- 
gho^a in Pali. It is said that Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon in a. d. 
430 and w'cnt to Burma alwut a. d. 450 with him all the works 
of his compilation. The manuscript of this Pali work must have 
been carried to Chiua by Sanghabhadra the ti’anslator, who probably 
secured a Mss. of the said work from Ceylon. According to a Chinese 
tradition Safigliabhadra brought the Vinaya Vibhasa to Canton in 
A. n. 489 and translated it into Chinese. lie seems to have been a 
HinayBnist of Themvada School.' 


As regards the other translations of the period a brief i-esume 
wilt be enougli. 

Dharmakrtayasas, a siumapa" of Central India, came to China 
in A. 1 ). 481 in the time of Kao-ti (Su Tao Cheng). He translated 
a sUtra callixl AmiiMha /S'fitra (Nanjio, 133). Mahayaiui 


Kiaht Tiansialois. 


(Nanjio. App. II, 94, Bagchi, p.407) a sramapa 
of India, (a. d. 483-493) translated, two 


Avorks, namely, (1 ) Sntra of 500 jatakas, and (2) Vinaya of the 


Sthavira school. But both translations were last already in 


A. I). 730. 


Dharmamati,’' (Chin. Ta-mo-mo-ti ; trails. Fa-i or ‘law- 
thought’) a monk of India, came to China through Khotan and 
translated two rvorks, Avhieh ai-e now lost. Ounav^dhi' was 
a sramapa of Central India, who in a. n. 493 and 495 translated 
three works, of w'hich two ivmaiii. He came to China in 479. 

Tire rest of the translator's of this iieriod Averc Chinese. Shih 
Fa-tu (Nanjio App, II, 98), Shih Fa-hua (Nanjio App, II, 100) have 
left no trace of their translations. Only Shih Tan-King" 
whose exact date is unknown left only two translations, viz. the 
MaMmaya sntra (Nanjio 382) and the Adhhala-dharma- 


1 J. Takakosu. Pali elements in Chinese Buddhism. JBAS. 1896. p. 416- 
439. 

2 Nanjio App. II, 93. Bagclii, p. 407 ; 

3 Nanjio App. II, Bagchi, 409 : 

4 Bagchi, 410 ; Nanjio App. II, 97. 

0 Nanjio App, n, 99 ; Bagchi 411. 
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parayaya (Nanjio 400). Adbhuta-dlumna is one of the classifica- 
tions of Mah3;jl[na sntras. 

After the collapse of the Ts'i (Chi) dynasty, Southern China 
passed into the hands of the Liangs. This dynasty was foinidcd 
by Su-yen of the Siao family, who obtained the throne as usual in 

those days by forcing the Aveak sovereign of 
Lituig di nasty 50--OO7 ,p^,j abdicate in his favour. 

Su-yen killed the Ts’i emperor and took the title of Wu-ti. Wu-ti 
alone ruled for forty-eight years between 502 and 549 at Nanking, 
and during his reign the south enjoyed an interval of comparative 
peace and prosperity. 

llis i-eign AA^as an important epoch in the history of Chinest; 
liiiddhism. Although successful as a warrior in the beginning 
of his life, Wu-ti lost all intei*est in*. Avar and politics on his 
conversion to Buddhism, and at the end died 

lUiddhisVKn^^^ miserably at the hands of his northern rivals, 

o02-{>49 ^ 1 ^^ 'W’u-ti Avas originally not a follower 

of Buddha ; but a staunch confucianist till a. u. 510. It is said 
that Wu-ti was converted to Buddhism by a. wandering monk 
named Pao-chih. The emperor became such an orthodox follower 
of his iieAv religion that he not only forbade sacrifice of animals, 
but even the representation of living creatures in embroidery, on 
the ground that people might cut up such figures and thus become 
callous to the sanctity of life. Ue imitated the great Hindii- 
Biiddhist king Asoka and rivalled* hnh in pious eiithusiasm, if not 
in pOAver and prosi)crity. He expounded sUtras in public and 
wrote a book on Buddhist ritual.^ The emperor in his zeal thrice 
went into a monastery to become a monk at Nanking, and each 
time large sums of money had to be paid before he could return 
home and resume the reins of goA^ernment.^ 

Towards the close of the reign of Wu-ti, a formidable rebellion 
broke out, as the result of which the Liang empire Avas divided 
into Posterior Liang and Ch’en kingdoms. The Liang Dynasty 


1 Eliot, op-cit, p. 254. 

2 Li-ung Binfir, Opt, Cit p. 120 
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Kclatioa with Kunan 
& India 


disappeared (a. d. 557) within nine years of the death of Wu-ti 
(a. i». 549). 

The rapid spread of Buddhism in China led to fi-ee intercourse 
between China and the- outside world and it was in the time of 
Wu-ti that envoys from Korea came to China to ask for copies of 
Buddhist classics and specially for a copy of the Parigirvitpa slltra. 

Tho Annals of the Liang further tell us that at that time 
China hail establislnxl an intimate lulation Avith Further fndia, 
specially with Funan' a great Hindu state founded in the fii^st 
century a. n. In the fifth century Saivism and 
Buddhism fionrLshed side by side in that 
country. As for Buddhism several facts .show 
the important part it played in that state. Chinese sources 
mention several holy men who Avont from this county to China. 
In 5.38, a hair of Buddha was sent by the king cf Funan and 
received with great eeiemony in China, although stiongly repudiated 
and criticised by the Confucianist literati. 

Mandrasena* a sramaga of Funan came to Kicn-yeh (Nanking) 
in A. 1 ). .503, and translated 3 works in 11 fasciculi. Although 
ho worked at translations, he was not well acquainted Avith the 
Chinese language and his translations arc not 
MandiM^^^tunan another monk of FOnan 

(see belOAv). But the translations of Saiighahhara 
of Fouan are better known. • 

5 

Sahghabhara’ was a good scholar of Abhidhai'ina and ho 
translated clcA’en Avorks between a. i». 506 and 520. Sahghabhara 
translated Saj>lamtikS, Prajnap&ramila 
(Nanjio, 22) a recension oV Praj^aparamita 
of seven hundred verses, and seA'cral other 
MahSySn sntras. But the most important of his translations was 
the 'Vimoktamarga Sulra’ (Nanjio 1293). 


Sanffhalihara’s 

Vimoiisa-marira 


1 Pelliot, to Fa-nan, BEFEO, 1905. 

2 Naojio. App. 11, 101 : Bagchi, p. 
J o-shenff or 


Chin* Man-to'-lo : 
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The Chinese title of the work is Chie-to-tao-lun means ‘The 
way to deliverance,’ and corresponds with the Pali VinmUiinagga. 
The Chinese text agi'ees roughly (in some places very closely) with 
Vmiddhi-mngga. The terms vimddM and 
Vfcniddliliii&, rimutti denote nirvilpa or arhatship and 
\imnksanmnwiga each other in sound. Judging from 

the contents of the two works, the name VmnHi-’tnagga must he 
regarded to lie the original and more appropriate than V’'isuddlii- 
inaggiu The points of agreement between the Chinese text and the 
Visuddhimagga had been studied in detail and thus have been 
accounted for by Nagai, in one way or another, on the ground of rc- 
aiTangement, interpolation or abridgement. On the whole the des- 
cription of the Chinese is much simpler than that of Pali. Bnddha- 
ghopa the author of the VimiUhimagga^ seems to be rosponsible for 
all such revisions. 

IJpatissa, a learned monk of Ceylon of the 1st cent. a. d. was 
the author of the Vhnuiti-magga. Buddhagho^ came to Ceylon 
(circa A. D. 420) and began his work of revising : Pali works. 
Nagai says that his VmMhimagga is in reality a revised version 
of Fpatissa’s Vmidli-magga. The VmutH-magga as its contents 
show, is an Abhidharma exegesis, serving as a compendium of tliat 
portion of Buddhist literature. In short, the VmiMhwmgga of 
Buddhaghosa and the Vhmlti-magga of Upatissa are one and the 
same work, appearing in different 'at^res. The earlier vereion is 
pre.sorved in the Chinese of Saiighabhara.* 

Two more Hindu' monks, llpasHnya and Paramai-tha, came to 
China during th'6 .Liftng dynasty ; but their principal period of 
activity was the time of the Chien rule and rightly it belongs to that 
period. During the reign of the Liang Wu-ti (a. d. 502-549), 
Fiist poiippiioii ofthe* founder of the dynasty, the first collection of 
Chinese Tripifalca Chinese Buddhist Tripitoka was made. We 

read in the Sui annals (a. n. 589-618) that the Liang -.Emperor 
Wn’ paid great honour to Buddhism. He made a large 

1 JT. Nagai, The Viniutti-mngga. Journal of the Puli Text Socitty. 1917-19. 

pp. 60-80. 
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collection of the Buddhist canonical books, amounting to 5,400 
volumes, in the Hna-lin garden. The Shaman Pao-Chang 
compiled Klc catalogue in 54 fasc. According to ICai-yuan-lu 
(a. n. 780), this catalogue was compiled by Pao-ch’ang under 
the Imperial Order, in 4 fasc, in a. d. 518 but it had been 
lost already in a. d. 730 ; the total of the sacred books in it is 
said to hare been about J4H2 distinct works in 3741 fasc arranged 
under twenty classes. This Avas the first collection of Buddhist 
sacred books made by an emperor of China' 

Although the catalogue of the above Imperial collection is lost, 
we have another catalogue in 17 fasc, 
riM**!22l3 Av^o^'ka cf Buddhist Tripiteka, made by Slmg Tu, 

translated. ^ ^ ,„entions 

2213 distinct Avorks, whether translations or native productions, of 
Avhich 270 ha\’c Ijcen identified by Nanjio Avith the Avorks men- 
tioned in the latter’s catalogue." 

Seng-yu (Nanjio, A. p. TIT, 0) w'as a learned monk of this perioil, 
who reail and Avrote much. The compilation of a catalogue in those 
days was not a Awy easy task. Seng-yu did it creditablj' and 
himself wrote 15 books. Of these ShUt^K^-iafu 

SenB-^iu, A. 1). .j(T0. q,. gjjtyfi pi-gsorA-ed. 

It is the history of the Sakya family collected from various slltras 
and Vinaya works of the MaliPySna. It begins Avith a genealogy 
of the Sakya family, and ends with a record of the state of the 
destruction of the law of i^kyniuuui. There are given sepamtely, 
the lives of Sukyamuni and his parents, relations and disciples, and 
the recoi-ds of the ViliSras and Caityas. It was. a Avork in 10 
fasc of 34 chapters. Another work, ‘a collection of miscellaneous 
writings on propagation and illustration of the teaching of Buddha 
in 34 fasciculi was written by Seng-yu (Nanjio, 1479). 

Pao-Chang (Nanjio, App. HI, 7) the lear-sed monk who edited the 

1 Nanjio, Introductioii, p. xvii. 

2 Ibid, Introduction, p. xii-xvii, for tlio date sco Maspero, BEFEO, X, p. 
113: Polliot, Toung Pao, 1911, p, 674; quoted from Bacchi, p. XIA’). 
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Tripitalca under the imperial order of Wu-ti compiled a collection 
of extrsMits on different subjects from Sutras and yiuaya 

Pao-diena, A. D. vorks called JCing4u~yi-tiang (Nanii«^1473) 
516-526. 50 under the order of the emperor. 

The order of the subjects treated in the work follows some- 
what the system of classification of MahB/oytUpaMi or 

Dharma-saifigraha. It was divided into 21 classes sub-divided 
into 40 and consisted of 639 articles. His other work was a 
memoir of sixtj-five Chinese bhiksuni, who lived sometime 
between a. d. 326 and 526 (Nanjio, 1497). Similar to this work 
^Memories of eminent priests’ were compiled by another Chinese 
monk Hwui-Chiao, (Hanjio App. Ill, 8) in a. d. 519. In the work 
of Hwui-Chiao lives of 257 men are dealt with separately, and 
239 ail! only referred to. They were either Indian or Chinese, and 
not only priests but also laymen, who lived in China between A. D. 
67 and 519 (Hanjio, 1490). These are classed according to their 
doings and sayings, under the divisions of : translation, exposition ; 
dhyUna, exemplary diecipljne ; rigidity of doctrine ; comprehensive 
intelligence ; self-sacrifice ; study ; attainment of happiness and 
miscellaneous distinctions.' 

The K'ai~yuan~lu mentions 14 works in 25 fasc. by unknown 
translators.^ One work by an unknown translator seems to 
DMbaoi ^hgraha. interesting to philologists and especMy to 
186 Dha^^ trans- liistoriau of Tantrism. T'o-lo-nitsa-td is a 
mixed collection of Dh&ranls\ most of these 
are transcribed in Chinese as well as translated. There are 185 
DhSraqis — mostly very short treatises.® 

During this period lived a celebrated Chinese layman named 
Fu-hi (b. 497 ; d. 569), He is commonly known as Fu-ta-shih or 

1 Wyile, Notes on CMness Lii^atwre, Shanghai i>. 209. 

2 Nanjio manHnna only IslA flb^Appendix; he omits the one mentioned in 
the test of the catalogae No. 1476. 

3 Ibr the titles of 185 Dhatanis see Courant’s Catalogue des Lions Chmois, 
Bib. Nationale. Paris, 1910, Tome H, p. 664-690. Nanjio does not 'give the 
names of the Tantaio texts in the coUeotion. 
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the HalAsattva or the noble*iniaded Fa. In China Tripitoka used 
to be deposited in a baUding called Luu-Uang (Japanese, 
Fo^Bandtherevol- or ‘revolving repository’ because it 

viog repositarr contains a large eight-angled book-case, made 

to revolve round a vertical axis. Fu-hi is said to have 
thought that if any pious person could touch such a book-case and 
make it revolve once, he would have the same merit as if he had 
read the whole Tripitoka. The statue of this Chinese inventor 
is generally placed in the front of the ‘revolving repository’ and on 
each side of his statue, there are added those of his two sons, Pu- 
Eion and Pu-Chang. The father’s statue represents the imperial 
views which he held during his life time, for he is represented as 
wearing the Taoist cap, the confucianist’s shoes and Buddhist 
^§Sya or scarf across the shoulder. There is a story that when 
Fu-hi in this dress saw Wu-ti (502-549), the emperor asked him 
whether he was a Buddhist priest, Fu then pointed to his Taoist 
cap; when esked again whether he was a Taoist, he^pointed to his 
Confucianist’s shoes. Being asked lastly, whether he was a Con- 
fucianist, he pointed to his Buddhist scai-f.' 


1 Nanjio, OabJogue, hitro. p. xxri. 
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The Liang dynasty at Nanking survived nominally for nina 
years after the death of Wu-ti, who met an ignomnious death at 
the hands of his rebel chief Uu-ching. Hu-chiug reigned for a 
very short time only to die a cruel death at 
Successors of Wu tl hands of his rebellious citizens. Wu-ti’s 

son Yuan-i who became emperor (552-555) was a Taoist He was 
a great scholar and had accumulated 1,40,000 volumes in his 
private library. But he destroyed them by lire when he heard that 
his northern enemy the Wei were at the gate and his learning 
and his books were of no avail at this hour of peril. There is no 
doubt that a large number of Buddhist works must have perished 
in this way. 

Under the short Ch’en dynasty (a. d. 557-589), the position of 
Buddhism on the whole, was favourable, and the Hindu monks, 
who had arrived at the latter part of the Liang dynasty, continued 
their work of translation with much vigour and earnestness. 
Several Hindu monks arrived at Nanking during Wu-ti’s rule, of 
whom the most celebrated was ParamSrtha. ParamStba.' was 


a sramapa of Ujjain, in Western India bom in an enlightened 
brahamapa family. He was also called 
Life of ParamSrttia guianatha (K’iu-lo-na-t’o). Paramartha was 

well-versed in literature and art He had a passion for travel and 
adventure and left home in his youth, crossed the desert tracts of 
Bajputana and reached the plains of the northern India and 
probably settled ip Fataliputra, the imperial seat of the Guptas. 

In 539 appeared iit Magadha a mission from China apparently 
in search of Buddhist mauuscripts and a worthy savant The 
Chinese officers composing' the mission which came to India, had 
accompanied an envoy of Fn-nan (Cambodia), then returning home 
from China. The king of Magadha, probably Jivitagnpta or 


I In Chin., Fo-lo-mo-t’o, is translated as Cken-H or tree-trntti. 
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EumSragupta* gladlj responded to the request of the Chinese 
emperor Wu and decided to send ParamSrtha with a large number 
of hooks belonging to the Buddhist and other sects. 

ParamSrtha presumably started from Tamralipti, the ancient 
port of Bengal, and by the sea>route reached Nanking after two 
years in 546, halting probably in Ceylon, Java and other Hindu 
colonies of the east At Nanking the Hindu monk was most 
cordially received by the Chinese emperor, who offered him a 
beautiful residence in the Pa-yun palace and allowed him to 
preach the law of the Buddha from there. 


Although the king had a keen desire for encouraging the 
translation of sacred books into Chinese and wanted to create a 
new literature in imitation of the glorious epochs of the past, 

. . the political unrest of the period hampered 

Paramartha in China ,. , f,. 

him at every step m the realisation of his 

ideal. The whirl of revolution soon dislodged ParamSrtha out of 

his quiet corner in the Pao-yun palace, and he was compelled to 

go about in the country with his literary treasures, till he reached 

the South, where he got shelter with the governor of Fu-ch’uen, an 

earnest devotee of the Buddhist faith. The good prefect organized 

a group of workers to help ParamSrtha in the translation of the 

Sanskrit works he was carrying with him. He began to translate 

the Saptadaiabhumi iSsira, and had done only five chapters, 

when his whole programme was once more upset by the same 

political trouble that had driven him from the north. War 

- , end famine and the chaos that followed were 

roliucal unrest of „ 

China greatly responsible for the decline of Buddhism 

at this time. Luckily for China, flie rebel chief 
was murdered by Ch’cn Pa-sien, who became the founder of' the 
Ch’en dynasty and thus brou^t peace and order in the southern 
China and gave relief to the suffering millions. ParamSrtha 
settled at Nanking where in the vihSra of Cheng-knan-ssu he with 
his disciples commenced to translate the SuvaranaprabhOta 


1 See Smith, Early History of India 4 Ed. p. 331, 
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M/ra (Naiijio, 127, 130) and iinislied it in 557, the year in which 
the dynastic change mentioned above took place. 

The next year ParamSrtha returned to his mounhiin retreat of 
Cheng-kuan-ssu and visited several places. But the political 
unrest of the country had completely upset the peace of his mind 
and he contemplated to go to Burma presumably Avith an intention 
to proceed to India ; but the monks and tlie lay people, who loved 
him dearly, were unwilling to part Avith him and implored him 
to stay with them. Accordingly he settled at Nan-yue, where in 
collaboration with his friends revised some of the older translations. 

Ill the reign of Woi-ti some priests and respectable citizens 
of Nanking (iame to Param?[rtha to pay a tribute of honour to their 
old master and friend, and requested him to live there and deliver 
a course of lectures on the well-known Maha; 3 ’ana Sawparigraha 
sUira (Nanjio, 1183). He kept their request and lectured for 
several years. But his heart Avas yearning for his native country 
and he availed himself of an early opportunity Avhen he took a 
small boat bound for a seaport, where he had the intention of 
boarding a merchant-man which proceeded towards the west. But 
there he was persuaded by his disciples to give up his plan again. 
He lived at the port for sometime but afterwards took a ship and 
sailed for the west But the wind became unfaA^ourable and ho Avas 
obliged to land at a place near Canton, where he was received most 
cordially by the local governor, Avho Avanted him give an exposition 
on the Law. There he lectured on the MahUrthadharinaparyaya 
sSstra, the Yijiiaptimatra siddhi and other texts to the local monks. 
On the death of the governor his successor became his patron and 
wanted him to continue his work. But ParamUrtha had become 
disgusted with the A^orld and the Avays of the people and at last 
attempted to commit suicide. He was however prevented from the 
crime and was henceforward guarded by men sent by the governor. 
But in spite of all thb care of his disciples, ParamUrtha did not 
recover from his malady and died at the age of 71 (a.d. 569). 
Thus tragically ended the life of one of the brilliant sons of India 
in the distant land of China. A* pagoda was erected on his remains 
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by his admirers and his disciples left the South and proceeded 
towards the north with tho works of their master* 


During the Liang Dynasty (546-557), FaramSrtha translated 
19 works and after the fall of that dynasty his work of translation 
continued as usual and the number of transla- 
Panunartha^ti^ates during the Ch’en (557-569) was 61 ; 

altogether 70 works were rendered into Chinese 
by this great Hindu monk. Of his seventy translations, only 32 
are extant. 


‘^he literary activity and religious enthusiasm of the Indian 
guest during the declining days of the Liang Dynasty (648-567), 
and tho early parts of the subsequent Ch’en dynasty (557-569) 
seems to have attracted the curious eyes of Chinese Buddhists, 
who thronged to listen to the new preacher in spite of all the 
disturbances, which they were experiencing just then. His teaching 
embodied a variety of subjects but throughout, 
^ ^ MahaySuist he laid earnest and persistent 

emphasis on tho Buddhistic idealism 
(vijflancmada) of Yasubandhu and Asahga. He seems to have 
been successful in populaj'ising the doctrine, for on one occasion 
tho court is said to liave considered the propagation of his idealism 
to be dangerous to the nation. He himself was not satisfied 
with his work as a preacher of peace. He once said to one 
of his pupils : ‘My original plan for which I came here will never 
be realized. We can entertain at present no hope of seeing the 
prosperity of Dharma.’ But his work as a translator was simply 
brilliant and in every way satisfactory. We have to thanV him 
for the preservation of several important texts, such as the 
fundamental works of VijiiSnai^ins, Yasubandhu and 
the SMkhya-K&nk& of Isvarak^pa with its commentary, besides' 
some works of NSgSrjuna, Asvagho^a, Yasumitra and Oupamati. 
What we value most is his biography of VoivhtmShu which 
furnishes us with several otherwise unknown data, and shed s 


1 Takakusu, Le SiflkhyaUtrikB, BEFEO, 1904, pp. 64 ff, 
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au unexpected light ou a dark period in the liistory of Buddhism 
of the &tihkhya school and of Indian literature in general”* 

One of the most important philosophical works, called 
Sraddhotpada iastra, which was rendered by him will engage 
our attention first The alleged author of the work is the great 

iSraddhoipada iSstra Tho reason why the work was at 

all written is clearly outlined in tho introductory 
part of the Discourse. The author found that although the doctrines 
ennuuciated in the work aro found scattered in the MahSySna 
sdtras, yet as he discoursed that the predispositions and inclinations 
of the people were not the same and the conditions fur obtaining 
enlighteninjents vary, therefore he now wrote the discourse. 

“There is another reason for doing so. At the time of the 
TathUgata the people were unusually gifted, and the Buddha’s 
presence, majestic both in mind and body, served to unfold the 
infinite significance of tho Dharma with simplicity and yet in 
perfection. Accordingly there was no need for a philosophical 
discourse. 

“After the NirvSpa of the Buddha there were men who possessed 
in themselves the intellectual power to understand the many-sided 
mpAninga of the sUtras only after an extensive reading of many of 
them. Still others lacking in intellectual powers of their own 
could understand the meanings of the Sutras only through the 
imaiataLncfl of elaborate cemmeutaries. But there are some who 
iBAlring in intellectual powers of there own, shun the perusal of 
elaborate commentaries and take delight in studying and cultivating 
ei^quiries which present the many-sidedness and universality of 

doctrine in a concise form. 

‘‘lV)r the sake of tho people of the last class I write the discourse 
iu which the most excellent, the deepest, and the most inexhaustible 


1 Takakusu, Farandrtba’s Life of Vasubiiidlia and the, Date of 
Vasabandho, JRAS, 1905, pp. 33. 
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doctrine ot the TathSgatii will be treated in comprehensive 
brevity.”' 

Opinions differ as to the aathoiship of the work. Suzuki holds 
that Asraghosa, the poet of the Buddhaearita to be its author 
and asserts on the basis of the book itself that the actual founder 

Its alleged author Maldlyaua was Asvaglio§a. About this 

ship of ASva^osa Ljjyj g^^yg gf guddha-epic 

shows liimself here as a prafound metaphysician, as an intrepid 
reviver of a doctrine which was destined to regenerate Buddhism. 
But Prof. Takakusu dismisses the authorship of Asvaghosa as 
altogether untenable, and lays stress on the fact that the older 
catalogues of the Chinese Tripitaka do not contain the name of 
Asvaghosa as the author of the SraddhotpMa ifastra nor it is ever 
found to be quoted in any work. Dr. Murakami, another 
distinguished Japanese scholar holds that the Awakening of Faith 
was not only not a composition of Asvaghosa, but a Chinese 
product ; the writer he suspects, presumably tried to systematise 
the two MahSySna schools of NSgSrjuna and Asaitga into one.^j 

The first translation of this important treatise, which profoundly 
influenced the course of historical development of Buddhism in 
the Far-East, was made by FaramUrtha in A. d. 563. In a. d. 710 
Siksanananda of Ehotan translated it again. The originals of 
these translations were not the same, the one having been brought 
from Ujjaini and the other from Ehotan ; and the difference is not 
fundamental. According to an unknown Chinese author quoted by 
Suzuki, the Sanskrit original brought by Sikslnanda from Ehntain 
was older of the two (p. 40). But of these two translations, Para- 
martha’s has found a more popular acceptance in China as well 
as in Japan, not because it is more faithful to the original, but 
because a learned and brilliant Buddhist scholar of China narak 
Ea-tsang (a. d. 643-712) wrote au illuminating commentary, 
Ta^heng-ehi-hsin-hnshu (Nanjio, 1625) which has come to be 
more studied than the text itself. 

1 Suzuki, The Ateakuting of faith, Chicago, pp. 61-52. 

2 Tho Eaitem Buddhiet, 1^6, YoL lY, 7; 
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In this great work the author expounds three most important 
The Sutra jays the points, viz. (1) the conception of Bhuta- 

Yijiianavada. tathatS, (2) the theory of the triple 

personality TrikSya) ; (3) the salvation by faith or the SukliSvati 
doctrine. 

The conception of Bhutatathata assumes other names such 
as NirvUpa, Bodhi, Bodhicitta, TathSgatagarbha etc. Prof. 
Yamakami has clearly explained the different terms in his 

study (ibid, pp ) “Whatever the origin of the idea of 

Blmtortaihata might have been, its absolute aspect’ evidently 
foreshadows the Sunyaia philosophy of the Madhyamaka School,” 
as well as the Alaya-Vijna/iia theory, which was so highly 
developed by the YogUcara philosophers. So practically Asvaghosa 
might be called precursors of both Madhyamaka and YogUcara. 

“The second proposition, vk. the theory of triple i)crsonality, 
is one of the most distinctive characteristics of the MahayUna 
Buddhism promulgated by Asvaghosa. The pantheistic idea of 
suchness^ and the religious consciousness which always tends to 
demand something embodied in infinite love (Kariiija) and infinite 
wisdom (JnSna), and the scientific conception of the law of causation 
regulating our ethical as well as physical world, or in short the 
doctrine of Karma . — these three factors working together is the 
theory of triple personality.” 

‘The doctrine of salvation by faith also appcars,fii*st in the 
present Ssstra.”^ 

The importance of this work ascribed to Asvaghosa cannot be 
too highly emphasised. But avc are grateful to ParamUrtha for 
his having translated it and preserved it in the Chinese and 
thankful to Prof. Suzuki for having given an English translation 
of the Chinese version.® 


1 (Atmkening, see below, 43-44) 

2 Asvaghosa’s Disoourse on the Awakening of Faith in the Mabayana. 
Translated from the Chinese version by Toitaro Suzuki, ChicagOi 1900). 

21 
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ParamBrtha introduced in China the theory of YijhBnavBda 
and Bhuta-tathata conception, as propounded 
tejdS MndorTof in the SraddhotpBda. The real systematizers of 
the MahByHna-Vij&Snavada, — the brothers 

Pftramartha Asahga-Vasubandhu, were introduced in China 
by ParamBrtha for the first time. 


ParamBrtha’s lAfe of Vanuhandhu therefore was an important 
contribution to the history of Buddhism. It does not seem to bo a 
translation, but an independent work.' In this work Pai-amBrtha 
gives incidentaly the history of Asahga, Vasubandhu’s elder brother 
the first proponuder of the Yoj^ara school of Buddhism. 

Asafiga was born in the Kausika family in Purusapura 
(Peshawar) in the N. W. India. He was the oldest of three brothers, 
of whom the youngest Viriiicivatsa was ultimately connected with 

... . . , him in religious and literary activities. Virinci 

lafo of Asaflga, . . ” ... 

Vaanhandhu and is not important in literature. Asahga 

was originally oiilained as a monk in the 
MahlsBsaka school, a branch of the most ancient form of Buddhism 
blit he was afterwards converted to MahByJiia and became 
renowned as an author of many learned works of MahByBnn. It is 
.said that Asahga received his philosophy of Yoga (Yoj^cBra) from 
Maitreya, the fifth Buddha, from the Tusita heaven. Maitreya is 
even made the author of several books, which are really Asahga’s 
own writings ; but to invest them with supernatural sanctity, they 
are ascribed to Maitreya, and fictitious stories are told about their 
origin. It was Hiuens Tsang who really propagated the Yo^Bra 
philosophy in China, and Asapga’s works will be described in 
connection .with him. But it was ParamBrtha to whom the credit 
of the first introduction of Asahga and Vasubandhu’s works in 
China belongs. 

“Vasubandhu, a contemporary of VikramBdilya (Skandagnpta, 
A. D. 455-480, and his son BalBdilya) took orders in the Sar^ti- 

1 (Toung Poo p. p. 2G9-297, Takakasu JRAS. 190.’>, p. 30). 
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vada School, having studied under Buddhamitra/ the whole of 
the Tripitoka of tlie school to which he belojigcd. Afterwards he 
studied the doctrines of the Sautrantika (the school which accepted 
the Sutra as its sole authority)" thinking tliein more reasonable, 
in many points, than those of his own school, and ho determined to 
formulate an ecclectic system out of the two lines of doctrine along 
which his ineutal activity had been directed. In order to do so, 
it was indispensable for him fii’st to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of Sautrantika doctrines. With this object he went to Kashmir, 
the headquarters of the study of the doctrine, carefully disguising 
himself and assuming a false name, lest the scholars of that country 
should be jealous and refuse to instruct him. There, for many 
years, under the guidance of Sahghabhadra, he studied the doctrine, 
against which he would frequently dispute, basing his objection 
on the teachings of the Sautrantika itself. Skandila, the teacher 
of Sahghabhadra, had his suspicions aroused by the extraordiiiary 
ability of the unknown student, and at last ascertained that he was 
none other than Vasubaudhu, whereupon he advised him secretly 
to go to his own land, lest some factious people should kill him. 
Vasubandhu therefore returned to his home, where he composed a 
work of 600 karikas called the Abhidharma-Ko^a (Nanjio 1270), 
a compendium of Abhidharma-MahMhha^a^ and sent it to 
Kashmir. The king of Kashmir, and the scholars were at first 

1 Hiuen-Tnang says tliat he studied under Manoratha, There is no need of 
identifying these two persons. Ho could have studied under Buddliabhadra as 
well as Monoratha. 

2 The Sautiautikas wore a brancli of the Sarvastivaflins ; the other branch 
was the YaibhSsikas. The Yaibh^ikas ‘"accepted the Abhidharma liooks of the 
Sarvastivadins (the seven Abhidharnias) as ‘revealed’ scripture and the commen- 
tary on them, ViblOtsn, as the oldest and the most authentic authoritativo 
‘treatise’ (sastra) ; on the other hand, the Sautrantikas, who considered the seven 
books simply as ‘treatise (S^tra) of human inspiration and therefore liable to 
error, who maintained that Buddha had not composed treatises (^tra) dealing 
with Abhidliarma or given indications for the composition of such ti’oatises under 
his authority, but had taught Abhidharma doctrines in certain Sutras and 
SutrUntas. According to them these Sutras, the ArthaviniScaya etc., constitute 
‘the Basket of Abhidhamma,’ Hence their name Sautiimtikas, the philosophers 
who recognize the authority of the Sutrantas alone.” (Poussin, ERE vol H. 
|iage 21b), 
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delighted witli it, iiuagining that he was expouudiog aad pro- 
pagating their doctrine, but, on the advice of Skandila, who knew 
that the compendium was not favonrablo to their sect, the author 
was asked to write an explanation. So he expounded the Verses 
in a prose commentary, with the addition of seven verses and one 
chapter on non-ego. These vei*ses together with the commentary 
are called Ahhidharma-Koio-Ssjsira (Nanjio 1267, 1269). 
Vasubandhu afterwards travelled to AyodhyS and was converted 
by his brother Asahga to the faith of the MahaySna, and composed 
many treatises in defence of his new creed, with commentaries on 
various MahaySna works. He died there (in Nepal according to 
Tibetan tradition) at eighty years of ago.' 

Vasubandhu, according to Nanjio,® is the author of 28 works 

Vasutendhu’s works in which 19 are Mahayanistic.® According 
Chinese I’lanslation Paramartha Vasubandhu wrote commentaries 
on the following Mahayana sntras.' 

1. The yltfaterfwa^a— (There is no mention of it in Nanjio). 

2. Nirv&nu-sUtra Purm-bhulotpanri<i-bhiUagdihS> isaslra 

(Nanjio 1207 ; also 1206 : translation by Dharmabodhi). This is 
a commentary on the Sutra (Nanjio 113, 114, 

120 ). 

3. 3addharim-pnii4arlka Tlha (Nanjio 1232) translated 
by Bodhiruci. 

4. J^-aj^a-peLramita Vajracchedika mtra-mtra (Nanjio, 
1231) ; Com. on Vajracchedika sQtra-^astra of Asahga, translated 
by Yi-tsing. 

5. VimalaHrH (Not found in Nanjio). 

6. SrimSda-tiManada (Not found in Nanjio). 

1 (U.Wosihara Vasubandhu ERE Vol 12, p. 695-596. Takakosn, in Ms 
translation of Pararaartha’s Life, names Ba-sha-su-ba-darla as the man who 
wmt to Kipin or Kashmir to study SarvUstivada eta He is not Vasnbandha, 
but Vasu-bhadra. But Wogihara’s interpretation and oonstruetion of life-story 
seems sound). 

3 (Nanjio App. 1, 6). 

3 iJRAS, 1905, p. 42) 

4 {Totmg Pao, 1904, p 296). 
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ParamSrtha himself is responsible for the ti-anslation of eight 
works of Yasabaudhu. These are ; 

1. Abhidharma Ko^a iOslra (Naiijio 1209). 

2. Mah&yUm Samparigraha SMra Vyakhya (Nanjio 
1171) 

3. ‘SSstra' on the G3th3 on the state of being formerly existing 
and now extinct etc.’ in the NirvSpa Sutra (Nanjio 1207). 

4. ‘Sastra on the Sutra of (Buddha’s last teaching)’ (Nanjio 
1209). 

5. Buddha-golrorsUtra (Nanjio 1220). 

6. Vijnapti-matra-Siddhi (Nanjio 1239). 

7. MadhydLiUa~Vihhdga-SSAtra 1248). 

8. ‘Tarka Sastra’ (Nanjio 1252). 

Two more works are mentioned by Paramartha. The Nature of 
the Eatnatraya’ is unknown in the original as well as in the 
Chinese. The Dharmacakra pravartana Sufropadega (Nanjio 
1205) was translated by Yimok§aprajha. 

Vasubandhu’s greatest work is his Abhidharma-Ko^ Sastra. 
The book was once moi-e translated by Iliuon Tsaug and it will 
be fully described there. His Vijnaptimaira Siddhi., was twice 
after him translated into Cliinose. w., by Bodhiruci (a. d. 508-535) 
and Hiuen tsang (a. d. 661). Asahga’s Mahayana Samparigraha 
Sastra, a famous book on Yo^cara was commented upon by 
Yasubandhn, which was translated by Paramartha along with the 
text of Asahga’s. The text widi the commonturies of Wu-Sing 
(Agotra ?) and Yasubandhn were once more translated by Hinen 
tsang (Nanjio, 171, also 1183). Yasubandbu’s MadhyatUa- 
vibhOga-i&stia (Nanjio, 1248^ although translated by Paramartha 
was once again rendered into Chinese by Hiuen tsang (Nanjio, 
1244). Praramartha does not mention this book among the works 
of Yasubandhn (see above), nor does he mention tlie Tarka-Sastra’ 
among them. 

Tht Tarka-Sdstra of Yasubandhn exists only in Chinese and 
not even in Tibetan, where most of the Hindu Logic by Buddhist 
professors is preserved. This important treatise on Logic has been 
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reuojitly done into Sanskrit^ tho laiiguagt) from which it was 
translated by Pj'of. G. Tncci/ 

The important works of Ai^asubandhu translated by Paramartha, 
Mild i-etranslatcd by Hiiieii tsaug, will be described along with the 
latter, avIio was responsibhi for the introduction of YogaoSra in 
Cliina as W(‘ll as in Japan. 

The works of other ilahaySLna JLcHryas were introduced in 
China by Paramflrtha, such as Vasuvarman (Nanjio, App. 1, 44), 
rnipamati (Nanjio, App. 1, 45) and Vasuinitra (Nanjio, App. 1, 33). 

AYe know nothing of Vasuvarman ; Gu^amati 
Saihkhya mentioned by Hiuon tsang in his Reconh. 

Ho is said to have vanquished in discussion 
the great SSiiikliya Tonch(^r Madhava in Magadha. Paramartha’s 
translation of Gunamati’s Avork seems to be an extract from a larger 
treatise Avith the same title. Nanjio restored tho original title as 
^ LahanUnnsam (Nanjio, 1280), but the original title may 

have been different. This treatise cites VibhasS, and Sutra- 
Upadesa-sSstras, Vasubandhu, Bavarika (?) and others, and it 
shows an intimate acquaintance with the SSmkhya teachings.^ 

But ParamSrtha gave the Chinese Buddhists a far better and 
coinprehensiA'’e idea of the Sairakhya system than that found in 
Qu^amati’s Avork above. He translated the 
Tht KSrikJls (Verses) and a bhSsya of the SSmkhya 

system. The text is called Suvarna Saptaii- 
and contains 70 verses with a bhasya (Nanjio, 1300). It is 
stated in a note at the beginning of the translation that this work 
was compiled by the heretical Esi Kapila, explaining 25 tattvas or 
truths, and it is not the word of Buddha’s. ToAA^ards the end of the 
work, we read that there Avere 60,000 verses composed by Pa&casikha 
(Kapilya), whose teacher isuri was the disciple of the Hsi Kapila, 
and that afterwards a Brahmapa, Isvarakrspa selected 70 verses 

1 G. Taoci. TarkorS^stra, Gaekwai*d Oriental series, Baroda, 1926 ; for the 
analysis of the work see Vidyabhuaan’s hidian Logic pp. 268-269, Cal, 
University, 1921. 

2 Wattera— O h Ymn Chmny, ii. p. 108-109, 
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out of sixty thousand Verses (Nanjio 1300). The Chinese version 
contains the ir&riklls and the bhSsya thereto in three fasc. The 
KSrikas are the famous compendium of Isvarakfsija’s SMhhya- 
saptati. The SMkhya-saptati, as wo find in Sanskrit, represents 
a collection of 72 EErikSs (vcraes) and is supposed to contain the 
essential doctrines of Sshkhya. 

Takakusu eiideavonrs to identify Isvarakrspa with Vindliyavilsa, 
a mighty ^fikhya teacher and assigns him to the middle of the 
5th century a. d. {JRAS 1925, pp. 47-52). Dr. Oopinath Kaviraj 
places Isvarakr§pa in a pre-Christian era.' 

The BhUsya translated along with the text by Paramilitha 
exhibited many points of contact with the bhiisya of GaiuJapStda, 
Takakusu, after a searching comparison of the bhSsya of GaudapJlda 
with the vrtti^ translated into Chinese, arrives at the eonclusion 
that in citations, illustrations and even entii-e ims-sages, the co- 
incidences between the commentaries are as miinerons and far- 
reaching as to preclude the po.ssibility of their being explained 
away as accidental.” Takakusu identified the author of the Xarikas 
with the author of the Vrtti, and believes that by thus making 
Isvarak^rqa himself the author of both the KarikSs, as well as the 
Vrtti, he could hardly take the edge off Gaudapilda’s subsequent 
appropriation of author’s work as his own." 

There is a tradition preserved in Chinese that Vasubaiidhu, 

had a discussion with the author of SSihkhya sSstra in which he 

was defeated. The SSthkhya teacher composed 

Suvaroa Mptatt md fhe Smama Saptati and the; king gave him 
FammSrtha saptati \ ■ ■ . 

a thousand golden pieces in order to commend 

on it* This tradition, as told by Kwei-Ohi, the disciple of 


1 JayamaAgat^ Introdnotion, p. 6, Cal. Oriental Series, No. 10. 

2 Lo SBthkhya Karika, BEFEO, 1904, pp. 1-6-5. 

.5 Prof. S. K. Belvalker, however is of opinion ttiat Sanskrit HS^ham Vrtti 
is the lost original of the SiAkh,va Vrtti, Bhatidarkar Commemoration Volutne, 
pp. 171-174). 

4 See life of Vasnbandhu— younp-Itio, 1004, p. 285ff. Vasnbandhn’s 
teacher Buddhamitra was defeafel and YasnK'indhn wrote tho Saptati. 
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Hincn tsaiift wo cannot accept as historical. He only records “a 
traditional story concerning the controversy between the Buddhists 
and the Sariikhya philosophers, in which Vasubandhu played 
directly or indirectly a prominent pait” Vasubandhu did take 
part in the discussion as all the Buddhist icRiyas had to, to refute 
the Snriikhya and Vaisogika teachers, who wore the most formidable 
opponents of the Buddhists. It was Vindhyavasa, a Stihkhya 
teacher, with whom Vasubandhu might have had the discussion ; 
this Vindhyava.sa is wrongly identified with Isvarkrspa by 
Takaknsu. 

V'^asubandhu wrote a discouree, called Paramaii/ia Sapiaii 
or seventy verses of supreme verity, to combat the work entitled 
Suvarm >SapMi The book is not preserved either in the original 
or in the Ohinese translation. But the book existed in the time 
of Hiuen tsang and Kwei-Chi ; the latter quotes from it. 
Paramartha mentions the work in his Life and says that after 
his Guru’s defeat in a combat with the SSihkhya teacher Vindhya- 
vRsa“he composed a ^stra entitled the Paramartha Sapiaii, 
in which he refuted the SSihkliya sSstra, composed by that heretic, 
whoso doctrine fell to pieces like the broken tiles, from the 
beginning to end, leaving no sentence which could hold together.”* 

It is a great pity that we have no means to know what 
Vasubandhu wrote to refute his powerfuf opponent, the &tihkhya8. 
To Paramartha we owe the preservation of many Sanskrit works 
which are now completely lost to India. Asa preacher of Hindu 
ideas in China, as a translator of Vasubandhu’s philosophy in that 
country and as a successful interpreter of several important works 
of Vasubandhu and Asahga his services are invaluable. 

Contemporaneous with Paramartha, was the Hindu monk 
Hpasunya,* who worked under the Liang and Chen dynasties in 
Nanking and Eastern Wei (a. d. 534-550) in t heir capital at Teh. 

1 Toung Ptto, 1904, p. 286. ~ 

2 Chin. Yueh-p’(«hea-na : in trans, Kao-K’ung, •‘high-emptiness’ 

App. II. W 106. 117. . ^ 
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Upasunya was a son of a king of Ujjaini, who entered China by 
the N.-W. passage and at first lived and worked at Yeh. In 

538-540 he translated three works, of which 
Contooiponries of. kj/\i i i i 

Paiamartha two remain. In a. d. 540 lie movred southwards 

to the capital of the Liang dynasty at Nanking, 
where he translated one work. He continued his labour at Nanking 
during the Chen dynasty, and in a. d. 565 he translated one Sutra 
called Sitvikrdtnta-vikramipafchha (Nanjio, 9), the Sanskrit text 
of which he obtained from a Srauiapa of IChotau. He translated 
VimalorKlrii-Nirdem (Nanjio, 144), which should not be 
confounded with the work of the same name translated by Chi-Chien 
(Nanjio, 147), Kumarajiva (Nanjio, 146) and Hiuen tsang 
(Nanjio, 149), but this is the same work translated by Chu Fa-Hu 
(Nanjio, 145) and by Jinagupta in a. d. 591 (Nanjio, 181). 
Literally the title of the work is Mahay&na or ^Mahava/qmlya 
Murdhvardya Suira' ; it is also called ‘Sucintita KuinRra Sutra.’ 

Subhuti' a monk of Funan came to Nanking by the sea 
I’oute, translated a work which is lost. 


1 (Nanjio. App. ii, 107 ; Chin Su-p*u-t1 ; in trans, Shan-hsien, sfood-appearanc(f 
or 'shan^^ *Qood-lucky’ or Shaa-yeh, ‘Oood action’) 
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Xrr Hisnu CcranBE Under the Northern Tartar 

The {wliticat atmosphere of Northern China was difFerent from 
what we have seen in the south. On the ruins of the Poririer Ts’in, 
sprang up many independent principalities. Fu-K’ien (357-385), 
who had subdued the whole of the north and 
' ***'ilie NorSi’’ extended his empii-e over some sixty-two states 
in Turkestan in the west and Corea in the East, 
was defeated by the king of the Eastern Chiu in a. d. 38d, which 
crashed his iwwer and Avhich re-affirmed the boundaiy betu'een 
the North and the South China. Fu-K’ien was murdered in a. d. 385 
and the whole empiie was split up into eight sepai’ate kingdoms, 
some of which liave already been described. One of them that 
rase on the fall of the Former Ts’in was the Toba Tartara ; their 
leader She kuei distinguished himself as a groat Avarrior founding a 
noAV dynasty known in histoiy as the AVei, subsequently known as 
Yuan (a. 0 . 386-532), and styled himself asTai Wuti (a.d. 380-409).' 

The attitude of the AYei emperors towards Buddhism was 
altogether favourable, only occasionally patronage was replaced 
by persecution by some sovereign. The third emperor of the Wei, 
Toba Tao, canonized as Tai AYu Ti (a. d. 324- 
of ToUi Tao. 421-.ir»2 was one of .vtho greatest kings of the 

dynasty. His reign constituted the most glori- 
ous ])eriod iji the military annals of the AVoi empire. Tribute poured 
into his court at Ping-cheng, which was then the capital of the 
Umpire, from such distant states as Corea and Turkestan. Toba Tao 
was a confirmed Taoist, so was Ts’ui-hao, the minister of Education 
a very intluontial statesman’’ of the time. They conducted an 
anti-Buddhist campaign. Discovery of arms in a monastery of 
Chaug-gan, added to the fury of the hostile statesman. The 
monks were accused of treason and debauchery and Toba Tao 

1 Parker, A Thousand veal’s of the Tartar, p. 103, 

2 (Olios, Chhme Biographiml Dictiofiary, No. 1 2030 ) 
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iiiiStigfttBd by Ts ui-hao issued an edict ordering the destruction of 
Buddhist temples and saci-ed books, as well as the execution of all 
Buddhist priests. “The Crown Prince, who was a Buddhist, was 
able to save many lives, Init no monastciy oi‘ temple was left 
standing. The persecution, however, was of short duration. Toba 
Tao was assasinated in a. d. 452 and the first act of his successor 
Toba Chun (452-466) was to re-establish Buddhism and allow 
his subjects to become monks.* 

It was at this period that Shih T’aii-yao, a Chinese monk, who 
had gi-eat influence with the A\''ei Emperer (a. n. 460-465) proposed 
to him to make five excavations in the roekv 
j^fi’ottoes of yiian*kan£j; ot a mountain knoAvn as grottoes of 

Yuan-kang in the Northern Shansi. These 
images of Buddha were sculptured, the highest one was seventy 
feet high. It was in the Wei dynasty that the great Buddhist i\it 
movement began. The grottoes in after years became famous and 
has drown the atti'action of the admiring world.' 

In 471 Toba Hung, who is known also as Hsien AYen ti (a. n. 

466-471) had a gigantic image of Buddha, 
omp^w forty-three feet high constructed, which requii'cd 

Buddhism hundred piculs of brass and six piculs of 

gold. He was a pious Buddhist and abdicated his throne in a. n. 
471 itt order to devote himself to Buddhist studios. Ilis successoi- 
Hsiao Wen-ti (471-499) was an ardent Confucianist and Pro- 
Chinese. He removed the capital from Ping-Cheng to Loyang, the 
centre of Chinese civilization for centuries. He changed the family 
name of Toba to Yuan and tried to introduce the Chinese language 
and dress among the Tartaro. He encouraged inter-marriage and 
aimed at a thorough Chinisatioii of the Tartars. But the tide of 
Buddhism was too strong to be held in check. The next Emperor 
Hsuan Wu-ti (600-616) was a patron of Buddhism and it is said 

1. EJiot, op, dl p. 252* 

2 Chavannes, Miasim Arehaohgique 1. Partio II. p. 296 : Quot<Hi from 
llaiech], p. 242. 
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that during his time there were 13,000 temples in Wei kingdom. 
Another aceount says that in the reign of Hsiao Ming Ti 
(a. d. 546-527), there vero 415 sets of Bodditiat 
North*’8hina°*^ works, .30,900 temples, and more than 200,000 
monks and nans. This is doubtlese an 
exaggeration. In tlie Mirm’ of Hktvry (Tung-Kien), it is told 
that, “Every household almost had been converted, and the member 
of those who had taken the vows so great that the labours of the 
field were finquently neglected for lack of workmen.”'* 

The influence of the Hindus must have been immense, as the 
number of Hindus residing in China at that time was more than 
three thousand. 

At this period, the Dowager Empress Hn was the head of the 
Wei. She was a fervent devotee, though of very indifferent 
Empress Hu chai’acter in both public and private life ; since 
it is said, she had no scruple in poisoning her 
own son to achieve her ends. Like many other women-character 
in history, Empi'css Wu is a psychological problem. 

In 518 Empi’css Hu sent Sung-Yun and Hui-sheug^ to 
UdySna and GSndharain search of Buddhist books. 'They 

Mission to India for procured altogether 170 volumes, all standard 

Buddhist Books works, belonging to the MahSyBna, the supply 

of these new manuscripts was largely utilized by the Wei 
translators. 

A few weak emperors ruled rapidly in succession and ‘in a. n. 
535 N. Wei became divided into two parts, the Western and 

1 Seo EM, op. dt. pp. 252ff ; Li ung. Bing op. dt. p. 113. 

2 Watters quoted by Edkins. Chinese Buddhism, p. 111). 

3 Edkins refers to an early Qerman translation by Neumann Otmsss 
Buddhism, p. 100, Beal translated it in Buddhist Beeords, Vol, L Introdnolion 
Jsisiv-cviii ; ‘The Mission of Sung-yun and Hwd-sang to obtain books in the 
West’ (Translated from the 6th section of the History of the Temples of 
Loyang) Chavannes ‘Yoyage de Song-ynn dans lUd^na et le GttndhSta, 
(618-522) PFJ'EO, 110.3 pp. 379-1(11. The last trsnslation is the best and 
most critically doi e 
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Eastern. The former existed for 17 3 aw.s and latter 10, when they 
were succeeded respectively by North Chou and North Chi’i. 

_ .... , North Ch’i had five nilci's, whose reigns 

changes aggregated 28 j'ears ; and it was added to N. 

Chou, though it had previously lost a poilion of 
its teiTitoiy to the Southern Empire, which at this time, was called 
Ch’cn. N. China was taken in 581 by its powerful minister Yang 
Khion, who seven yeai's later conquered Ch’cn. Now it was that 
China was restored to the Chinese, and came again under the rule 
of one man. ^ 


During a century and half of the Wei rnlo in North China 
During 130 years, only seven monks" (1) translated 09 works 
worS^' Sanskrit of which 42 exist at the present 
only day. 

Of these seven translators, four were Indians. Dliarmaruci'^ 
was a sramapa of Southeni India, who translated tlireo works in 
8 fasci. between 501 and 507 a. ». ; but one of them was already 
lost before a. i*. 730. Batnamati^ was a 
* sramapa of Central India, who came to China 
in A. «. 508 in the reign of Siuan-Wu-ti and 
worked in collaboration with Bodhii-uci and Buddha^nta ; he is 
said to have translated six works of which only hvo remain. One 
is the translation of Bodhisattva Vasubandhu’s commentary on 
the great MahB 3 *IEna work Saddliarma Ptindarlka, which was 
also done into Chinese by Bodhiruci in the same period (Nanjio 
1232, 1233). The reason for tw'o translations of the same work 
by contemporaries appearing in the same dynasty is inexplicable. 
Batnamati’s other translation was MahOySnoitara taiitra i&stva 
(Nanjio, 1236.) The authorship is unknown ; but the book 


1 li Dug Bing, loe. eil. 113. 

2 Nanjio mentions eight, including Shih bwei Cliiao (Nanjio 11, 108), 
whom we put under the Liang a. d: 397-439 (see above) Bagchi, p. 227 
also Takakusu JRAS, 1901, p. 447. 

3 Nanjio App, III ; Bagchi, p. 24G. 

4 Nanjio App, II, 133 ; Bagchi, 248. 
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contained KarikSs in 1 fasc and a coinmentaiy in II chapters of 4 
fasciculi. 

Buddba.sSnta^ was the other Hindu monk who came to China 


about A. D. 520 and worked till a. d. 539 ; that is, his period of 
work falls under the Eastern Wei dynasty (a. d. 
^"520-^** 534-550). Buddhasltnta was a monk of Nor- 

thern India ; in China he worked in the Peina- 
ssu or the White Hoitie Monastery at Ijoyang till 534 and at Yeh 
till 539. He translated ten works, of which only one is worth 
mentioning. It is Bodhisattva Asaiiga's treatise called dlaha,ycina 
iiamparigraha-S&slra (Nanjio, 1184) in 2 fasc., a work which 
was translated in 3 fasc, by PammSi'tha iu South China, about 
thirty yeai-s after (See above ; also Nanjio 1183). In this work 
Asanga boldly declares that all Bnddha- 
siM^mi^flalia ^harmas, of which NiiwSpa or DharmakSya 
•forms the foundation, ai‘e characterised with 
the passions, erroi-s, and sins of vulgar minds” and he describes 
the Buddha-dharma under seven heads, which ‘‘means anything or 
any Virtue, or any faculty, that belongs to Buddhahood. Non- 
attachment is a Buddha-dharma, love is a Buddha-dharma, Wisdom 
is a Buddha-dharma.” The conclusion that is to be drawn from 


tSammrifpvInt 

sTiftira 


Asahga’s definition of Buddha-dhaima may be tlius summed up :” 
Not: only is this world of constant transformation as a whole 
NirvSpa, but its apparent errors and sins and evils are also the 
various phases of the manifestation of Nirvapa^ BuddhasEnta’s 
other ti-anslatious aie sotra works of indifferent importance. 

The most renowned of the Hindu translators of this period was 
Bodhiinici. He was a tripitaka-ScSiya of North India, who anived 
: at Loyang in a. d. 508 and worked till a. d. 536. He is said to 
have'.translated thirty-nine Sanskrit works into 
Chinese in 127 fasc, of which thiily are in 
existence now. He left India in order to propa- 
gate the Buddhist faith ; crossed the Pamirs and the deserts of 


1 Nanjio App, U, 115 ; Baedu, pp. 260-253 ; CAtn. Fo-t o-aban-to ; jn 
Irans, Chiao-tJng. ‘luteUiseocO'flxcdness. 

2 Suzuki. Outline of MaMtylina, p. <154 IT. 
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central Asia and filially reached Loyanj? in a. d. 508, where tini 
JBniperor Siueu-wa was raling. The Hindu monk was received 
by the monarch most cocdially and put at the Jiead of a 
community of seven hundred monks, Avho all knew Sanskrit. This 
statement tliat seven hundred monks knew 
Chm”” Sanskrit docs not seem improbable in the light 
of the fact stated alwve, tliat during the Wei 
dynasty no less than tlu-ee thoasand Hindus lived in N. China 
and that several thousand people had become monks. Bodhiruci 
began the ivork of translating Sanskrit works at the head of the 
community in a large monastery specially built for him by the 
Emperor in Loyang. In 534 when the capital was changed from 
Loyang to Yeh by the Eastern Wei sovereign, the Hindn monk 
also had to change his residence. In the two capitals he worked 
for 20 (or 26) years from 508 to 535-fi a. d. 

Bodhiruci translated tho following important works from the 
Sanskrit ; 

1. X'ajracchedikS, Pmy«S/>Sraj»i<a, well-known work, which 
had appeared thrice was again translatisl byiBodhiruci. To it the 
great Yoj^cilra-teacher Asaiiga had written a Vrtti in vei-se. 

These K&rik&s of Asahga are now lost in 
Bodhiruci s translations jJ^I)sequontly 

translated into Chinese by Dharmagupta of the Sui dynasty 
(a. i». 589-616). Asahga’s brother Vasubandhu wrote a com- 
mentary on the KSa-ikSs on VajrachedikS of Asanp. It was 
Bodhiruci who in a. «. 509 rcndei-ed Vasnbaudhu’s commentary into 
Chinese. (Nanjio 11, 1168). 

2. There is a stltra in the Nirvaha group called Viie^a ehita- 
brahma-pai'lprechs,. The earliest translation in 4 fasc. and 18 

chapters was made by Chu Fa-tu (Dharmaraksa) 
286 (Nanjio, 197) ; Kumtlrajiva made 
the second and revised translation in a. d. 
402 (Nanjio, 190). Bodhiruci’s is the third h-anslation ; but it 
was a bigger text, which, he translated in 6 fasc. (Nanjio, 189). 
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Bodhisattva Yasubandhu had written a learned commentary on 
this sntra (Nanjio, 1193) in 2 fasc. which Bodhirnci translated 
into Chinese. 

The Viieiddnia is a very old Mahay3na sQtra probably older 
than the works of Ns^juna. The work holds very bold and 
indical views about the conception of MrvSpa. The theory that 
‘Nirvaga and Saihsara are one’, which is so’ boldly put forth in 
the Madhyamaka K&nk&s of Na^rjuna (Chapter 25 Y. 19) 
is also put forward by the unknown author of the VUefoeinla 
most clearly and explicitly. Ijct us quote a passage from the 
said parip^cha : (Chap. 11). 

“Saihsara is Nirvaga, because there is, when viewed from the 
ultimate nature of the Dharmakaya, nothing going out of, nor 
coming into existence (Saihsara licing only 
A fc,.- imsaacs quoted Nirvaga is sariisara, when it is 

coveted and adhered to.” In another place the idea is expressed 
in much plainer terms : “The essence of things lies in their 
freedom from attachment, attribute and desires, that is in truth. 
In essence they are pure, and, as they are pure, we know that 
what is the '.essence of birth and death that is the essence of 
Nirvaga, and that what is the assence of Nirvaga, that is the 
essence of birth and death {Safli^ara). In other woids, NirvEga 
is not to be sought outside of this world, which, though transient, 
is in reality no more than Nirvaga itself. Because it is contrary 
to our reason to imagine that there is Nirvaga and tliere is birth 
and death ('Nadwam,) and that the one lies outside the pale of the 
other, and, therefore, that we can attain Nirvaga only after we have 
annihilated or escaped the world of birth and death. If we are 
hampered by our confused subjectivity, this our wordly life is an 
activity of Nirvaga itself.* 

Yasubandhu held the same view, which he expostulated in his 
'’BvMhagotra i^Mra’ (Nanjio 1220 : Translation by Paramartha) 
and agreeing with the author of the ViiefaeirUa wrote a comr 


1 Troiulated from the Chinoso by Suzuki, see Outliuea, p, 353. 
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Da^abMmika 


inentaiy to it, which our monk rendered into Chinese in a. d. 
631. 

As Viie^acinta formed a part of the NiryS^a group, so Daia^ 
hhUMika sUtra formed a part of the large collection of sntras 
known as the Buddha^avatailnsaha mah^ 
vaipulya iUtta or simply as Avataihsaka. 
The earliest translation of the DasabhUmika 
teit Was made by Ohu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa^) in the third century 
A. D. EumBrajiva also made a fresh translation of the text in the 
first decade of the fifth century a. d.,‘^ which remained the 
standard work on Da^abhUmika, The great Yasubandhu, after 
he had become a MahaySnist, wrote a large commentary on the 
text of the Avatamsaka, which explained the ten stages (bhuini) of 
the Bodhisattva’s spiritual life. Bodhiruci ti‘anslated this com- 
mentary of Vasubandhu in 12 fasc. (Nanjio, 1194). He also 
translated Vasubandhu’s commentary on Gayasirsa, a very 
important Mahayana sntra, which had been first introduced in 
China by Kumarajiva (Nanjio, 238). Vasubandhu’s commentary 
was however unknown in the time of Eumara- 
jiva. Now the commentary along with the 
original was rendered into Chinese by Bodhiruci 
(Nanjio, 1121). In Chinese Kumarajiva’s version is known as 
‘the sntra of Manjusri on the Bodhi.’ Vasubandhu’s Tika is literally 
known as ' MaVijuMbodhisattva pariprchhaiodhisutra^astra! 
Bodhiruci’s translation is called Kia-yen-shang-ting-ching or ‘Gaya* 
parvata-sirsasntra.’ Vinitaruci, a translator of the Sui dynasty 
in A. D. 582 rendered it as Oajdrilna or head of the Elephant— 
a clear misreading of the Sanskrit text (Nanjio, 240). Bodhiruci 


1 See above Western Tsin Dynasty, ▲. d. 265-316. 

2 This Chinese version was incorporated by Buddhabhadra (Nanjio, App. 11 
42) in his edition of the Buddha avata'dMoka sUtra wliich he published in 
60 fasc. and 34 chapters (Nanjio, 87), (Eastern Tsin dynasty a. d. 317-420). 
Buddhabhadra was a contemporary and friend of Kumarajiva. See also 
Sik^ananda’s translation of AvatmHsaka in 80 and 39 chapters, done 
into Chinese between 695-699 (See below). 
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the second, of the T’ang dynasty in a. d. 693 rendered it as 
'‘ifahaifanaGay&parvatailrfa sutra (Nanjio, 241). There are 
altogether four translations of the text and one translation of the 
commentary of Vasnbandha in .Chinese, the translator of the latter 
is our monk Bodhiruci. It is said that Buddha after having stayed 
at Urnvilva and having converted a thousand converts went to 
Gays, and stopped at the Caitya of GaySsir^a, and there he showed 
them many a miracle. He also preached to them the sermon on 
the Fire or burning.' After that he preached on form (Bopa) 
and its transitory nature, on IJpSdSna, Sahj^ SadisSra etc., on 
the NidSnas etc., so that the king BimbisSra and a great multitude 
of brahmanas and householders were converted.^ 

It was Bodhiruci who made a complete Chinese translation of 
the LaftkS.vaUtra »Utra (Nanjio, 176) which agrees more or less 
with the extant Sanskrit version. It was in 10 
^*isc. while Gie incomplete translation of 
Gupabhadra of a. d. 443 was in 4 fasc. only 
(see above). Vasubandhu, the great Yo^Sra teacher wrote a 
treatise basing on the Laiik&vatHra called the VijTiaptimQtra 
siddiu (Nanjio, 1238) which has also been mentioned under 
ParamSrtha, who made the first translation of the treati.se. 

The LailkSivalS/ra ttUtra mentions four heretical contemporary 
schools, which were antagonistic to the ideal 
of the Buddha. These schools are, (1) the 
^ihkhyas, who believe in oneness, (2) the 
Vai^sikas, who believe in difference, (3) the Nigranthaputras 
who put their faith in both ; and (4) the JnStiputras who believe 
in neither. Aryadeva, the great disciple of Ns^rjuna, wrote a 
treatise refuting these four heretical schools ; this Sanskrit work 
was rendered into Chinese by Bodhiruci (Nanjio, 1268). Bodhiruci 
also translated another work of Aryadeva on an allied subject In 


1 See 2diti/iti>anyaiiaHUra ; Warren, BudOriim in ThmslaUon p. 361. 

2 Rookhill, Li/e of the Buddha from the Tibetan Sources. |>, 43. 
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this work iryadeva explained the idea of salvation according to 
the twenty heretical schools * also mentioned in the Lai^kUvMra, 
Another work on works of iryadeva are important 

8(Soo£^ti^Sby clear understanding of the intellectual 

Bodhimci. history of the Hindus in those days. The 
original Sanskrit having been lost, the only source of our informa- 
tion is the Chinese translation of Bodhimci. 

The Saddharmapun^arika is a well-known MahSyana work des- 
cribed above. This work is held in great honour and is considered 
as a canonical worklby the MahaySnists. According to the Tien-tai 
school, the Saddhamapundarlka expresses the highest and the 
most developed doctrines of the Tathagata preached during the 
last eight years of his life. 


* The following is the list of the twenty heretical schools : 

1. The Teacher of the Sastra of the Hlnay^ hci'esey. 

2. That of the space (Dis). 

3. That of the wind (Vayu), 

4 That of the Vedas (Yaidika), 

5. That of Isana. 

0. That of the naked Heretics, (X^papaka) 

7. That of the Vaisesikas. 

8. That of the Fainfid practice. 

9. That of the women regarded as the members of a family (?) 

10. That of the practising the painful practice. 

11. That of the pure eyes. 

12. That of the Mo-to-la (Mathara?) 

For a separate mention of Mathara, along with Sftihkhya, c. f. its mention in 
the Jaina texts ; Indiacke Studien xvii, 9. 

13. That of the Nirgranthaputras. 

14 That of the Suhkhyas. 

15. That of the lOtiiedvaias. 

16. That of the absenoe of cause (ahetuvida). 

17. That of time (Ealavada). 

18. That of drinking water, 

19* That of the power of the mouth. 

20. That of the Ap^ataka or the original birth from egg. 

(Nanjio 1269); G. Tuoci. Un Traite d’ iiyadeva a sur lo ‘Nirvapa” des 
heretiuues, Toung PaOt 1927 ; also c. f. Dialogues of the Buddha^ Vol. I, 
Bnhmajftla sutta : Translation by W. Bhys Davids 1899, pp. 1-56. 
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We have seen that several Chinese translations had appeared 
in China of which the best one was that of EnmSrajiva’s. 

Bodhisattva Vasubandhu the great Yo^teSra teacher, could 

hardly neglect such an important treatise and wrote a learned 

commentary on it (Nauiio, 1232). The Sanskrit 
Vasubandhu’8 eommen- .... . ^ . i i . t .. t, 

tary on Saddhannar original IS unfortonately lost, but Bodhiruci 

puo^arika ^ translation of this important treatise 

which is preserved in the Tripitaka collection. 

Bodhiruci’s other translation is the Dharmasah^ti (Nanjio, 426). 
The original text is lost, bat several passages have been preserved 
in ^ntideva's Sik$atamuceaya, and the high ideals quoted there, 
should bo perused most carefully. The quota- 
^inSk(toSiu(^a^ deal with the following topics : a selfless 

action for others, on ■ meditation and mindful- 
ness, on mind, on care in speech, on disinterested giving, on intent 
contemplation, on Sunya, on good resolution, on mindfulness of the 
Dharma etc.' 

Bodhiruci’s translation of the above treatises largely added 
to the literary treasures of the Chinese Buddhists and although a 
few of those works Avere done over again into Chinese by abler men 
like Hiuen-tsang, some of tho works translated by our monk are 
still indispensiblc for the study of Indian thought both in India 
and abroad. 

Of the other translators of Sanskrit works into Chinese, £i-kia-yc 
deserves special treatment. His name seems to be Eekaya or 
Kikaya, a pi^ta form of Eiih-karya ; some hold that he was a 
man of Central Asia, while other Chinese 
Ki-ki-yea^^-indian authorities claim him as a Hindu of Western 

India. Ki-kia-ye translated five works, some 
of which are very important for our purpose of the history of culture. 
His Tta-pao-Uang eking was translated by the order of the Emperor 
in A. D. 472. The original of it would read 'SathguiOa ratna- 
pipika infra (Nanjio, 1329) which contained 121 tales, a few only 
long, but mostly short The first story is a short version of the BSmS- 


1 Beodall and Boose, op, eit, pp- 288-890. 
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yaoa, which is known in Pali as Dafaratha JcUaka (FausMlI, 
No. 461). The stories in the Tsa-pao-tsang-cliing are generally 
Jataka or AvadSna tales.' 

Of Ki-kia-ye’s other translations, the Bodhihnlayavyflha 
sUtra (Nanjio, 99) had once b3en translated by Kuni^Srajiva under 
the name ‘MahSvaipulya Bodhisattvadasabhumisutra’ (Naujio, 
103). Ki-kia-ye was also responsible for the translation of a work 
of NSgSrjuna called Upayakaiiialya-hxdaya, (Nanjio, 1257). 
But the most important treatise which is alleged to him is a 
history of the Indian patriarchs (acaryas) called 

yuan ehuan or “A record on the iiidSna or cause 
pSrehs of transmitting the Dharmapitaka' (Nanjio, 
1340). The Chinese work is not a translation of 
any particular book, but seems to be a compilation from different 
sources. As to the alleged early date and authenticity of the book, 
Henri Maspero doubts its genuineness and concludes after much 
discussion that the work was a forgery composed from older 
sources ; the book he says never existed in the original.'^ 

The history of the first twenty-three patriarchs of the Buddhist 
church from MahakSsyapa to Bhiksu Siihha is narrated in this 
work ascribed to Ki-kia-yc. According to the MabSySna school 
a scries of twenty-eigtht patriarchs^ “superintended in succession 
the affairs of the religious community” Buddha had founded. 

This treatise however describes the first twenty-three patri- 
archs, omitting Vasumitra, the seventh in succession, and the last 
four, who presumably lived after Ki-kia-ye. According to most 
schools there are only twenty-four patriarchs, including V'asumitra. 

1 Some of the stories were first translated into Frendi by Julien, Les 
AvadSnaSf I, pp. 68-70. The story of RamSyapa was translated by S. L^vi, Melanges 
Kem 1903, pp. 278-281. The whole work is completely done by Ed. Chavannes, 
Cinq cent i^nks (Paris, 1911), Vol. 3. pp. 1-145. Avadftna CXI. For ihe discussion 
bet King Nandaand NSgasena, see JR AS, 1896, pp. 17-21. 

2 Maspero, Sur la date et TanthenticitS do Fou-fEhtsang-yin-yuan chouan 
Mekmges Sykian Levi, pp. 129-149 ; also Bagchi, p. 246. 

3 Twenty-fiuee patriiurchs, including the five Chinese who succeeded 
Bodhidharma one ato the other. 
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The last Patriai-ch Bhik§u Siihha, it is said, met his death in 
Kashmir at the hands of Mihirkula,* who died without appointing 


a successor. 

It was daring the rule of the N. Wei that the last Indian 
Patriarch Bodhidhanna left India and came to settle in China in 
A. D. 520. Although Bodhidharma is not 
directly connected with any literary work, 
China A.D. oiO. influence in the history of Chinese religion 

is so tremendous that we cannot pass over him lightly. 

Though not a translator of any Sanskrit text Bodhidharma 
has been famous in history as the founder of a Buddhist sect 
known as DhySna. Ch'an-na or Ch’an, in Chinese, and Zen in 
Japanese. 


* Dhiksu Siriilia was a contemporary of Mihirkula, who lived about 510-540 
A.D. Ki-kia-yo’s date is A.D. 472. This clear anachronism shows that the book 
was a forgery, and was never written by Ki-kia-ye. Eliot, op. cit. p. 307. 
also Watters, On Yuan Chwang, p. 290. The last three patriarchs, who are 
sometimes denied the proper honour due to them, were men of Southern India 
and it is quite likely that the data of tho history of the Patriarchs which were 
collected in N. India, were insufficient. 


List of the Patnarchs (Maspcroi loc. 
1. Mahakisyapa. 

3. Saaavftsa. 

5. Dhrtaka, [Dharmagupta ? 

7. Yasumitra (according to some), 
7. Buddhanandi. 

9. Pfirsva. 

11. Asvaghosa, circa 1st cent A.D. 

13. Nacmiina. 2nd cent. A.D. 

15. Rahula. 

17. Satiighayak^ 

19. Cho-ye-to* 

20. Vasubandhu. 

22. Ho-Ie-ho. 

24. Basiasita? 

26. PrajoStora. 

27. Bodhidharma. 

28. Hui-k’e, 2nd (486-593.) 

30. Tao-hsin, 4th (580-651).* 

32. Hui-neng 6th (637-713). 


iU PP. 139-142.) 

Ananda. 

4. Upagupta. circa B.C. 250. 

6. Mecaka. 

8. Buddhamitra. 

10. Puxpayafias, 

32. Pi-lo(Vlra?)* 

* Sapimala Bhiksu by Nanjio. 

14. ESnadeva or Aryadeva. 

16. Saifaghanandi. 

18. Eumaralata, 

* Jayata by Nanjio. 

21. Mo-nu-lo. 

23. She-tzu or Siihha Bhiksu. 

25. Pu-to-no-mi-to. 

Patriarch t)f China (520 A.D.) 

29. Se’ng-ts’an, 3id (d. 606). 

31. Hung-jin 5th (605-675). 

(See Suzuki, Zen Buddhim, 1927). 
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According to the tradition of the DhySna school Bodhidharma 
was a son of a king of Southern India. But according to a very 
early contemporary Chinese record Bodhidharma was an inhabitant 
of Po-sseu which is identified with Persia. Thus his Indian 
origin is doubted.* Some hold the personality of Bodhidharma 
as a myth and they assert that the wall-contemplation of the 
Ch’an is borrowed from Taoism." 


According to the traditional history Bodhidharma arrived at 
Canton in a. d. 520 (526) and met the Emperor Wu in Nanking ; 

the emperor who was an earnest Buddhist 
» mHnna with T.iunff displayed his various work as a Buddhist 
propagandist to the Patriarch. The monk 
bluntly told the emperor tliat he had acquired no merit by causing 
temples to be built or Sanskrit books to be translated into the 
Chinese language. The king asked, “What is the most important 
of the holy doctrines V” Bodhidharma replied, “Where all is 
emptiness, nothing can be called holy.” “Who”, asked the 
astonished emperor, “is he who thus replies to me ?” “1 do not 
know,” said Bodhidharma. The Patriarch could not come to 
any understanding with Wu-ti, and ho left the Southern realm 
and went Northwards. He went to Ijoyang, where he spent nine 
years in the Shoa-lin temple gazing silently at a wtdl, whence 
he was popularly known as the wall-gazer. Various legends are 
connected with the life of Bodhidharma and his wonderful ascetic 
life had inspired many an artist to produce some of tlie masterpieces 
of Chinese painting.^ 

“The . arrival of Bodhidharma in Canton in 520 was a great 
event for the history of Buddhist dogma, although his special 
Buddhadhamut’s doctrines did not become popular until much 
later. He introduced the DhySna school and 
also the institution of the Patriarchate which for a time had some 
importance. He wrote no books himself, but taught that true 


1 Felliot, Toung Poo, 1923, p. 260. 

2 0 . f. Fetrnoci, FhUosophie do la nature dans I’art d’ Bxtreme-Orieni p. .39. 

3 Suzuki, Za% Buddhism, 1927. pp. 166-178 ; Eliot op. eil. pp. 255. 
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knowledge is gained in meditation by intuition and communicated 
by transference of thought. The best account of his teachings is 
contained in the Chinese treatise (Ta^mohsue-mailun) which 
reports tlie sermon preached by him before the iimperor Wu>ti 
in 520. His chief thesis of this doctrine is that the only true 
reality is the Buddha-nature in the heart of every man. .Prayer, 
asceticism and good works are vain. All the man need is to 
turn his gaze inward and see the Buddha in his own heart. 
This vision, which gives light and deliverance, conies in a 
moment It is a simple, natural act like swallowing or dreaming 
which cannot be taught or learnt, for it is not something imparted, 
but an experience of the soul, and teaching can only prepare the 
way for it Some are impeded by their Karma, and are physically 
incapable of the 'vision, whatever their merits or piety may be^ 
but for those to whom it comes it is inevitable and convincing”*. 
Bodhidharma’s fundamental principles were doubtless based on 
Na^rjuna’s Stlnyavada, explained in mystical instead of , 
philosophical language. Bodhidharma’s teaching is called in 
Chinese Tsung-raen or Chan-tsung ; Chan is Hie corrupted form 
of the Sanskrit word DhyUna, and in Japanese known as Zen. 
Although its teacher never wrote any book, the followers of the 
silent monk made good the dehcieiicy of their master and in 
later age both in China and Japan a large literature grew, which 
we shall describe in the course of our study. > ■ 

The Northern Wei reigned at Loyang till a. d. 534 when the 
capital was changed to Yeh. The empire was short-lived during 
the Eastern Wei (5.34-550), and during the seventeen years of 
their rule, the Hindu culture flourished to a great extent in several 
of the monasteries of N. China. , 

Gautama PrajflRrucr a Hindu monk came to Loyang in a. d. 


i 1 Eliot, i^. eit. pp. 304f. For furthor details see Wieger, op. oil. 62 

also Suzuki, op. eit 

2 Naoiio App. H, 116: Bagchi, 261 ; Chin. Ku-tm ' F)i»jo^»H*i, in trans. ' 
Chi-hi, wisdom-wishixuir’) 
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516 in the time of Emperor Hiao-ming of Northern Wei. 
After the transfer of the capital to Yeh, Prajh&mci was 
Oantama PrajSsruci, installed in the monastery of Elu-hua (Savarpa- 

A. D. 516 pu 9 pa) and afterwards in the Tiug-chaug 

monastery. Qautama PrajhSrnci was a brahmana of Benares, 
(the centre of orthodox Hinduism) converted to the Buddhist 
faith. He must have had a thorough knowledge of the 
brahmanical scriptures which, added to his learning as a Buddhist 
doctor, became very powerful indeed. In the two monasteries at 
Yeh Prajharuci translated twenty works of which thirteen exist 
in the modern Buddhist TripiUa. 

Of his translations the largest was Saddharma mflyupas- 
thana sUtra (Nanjio, 079). It was a work in 70 fasciculi and 
consisted of seven chapters. These arc, (1) 
Saddharma smrtyu- tlie results of the ten kinds of good conduct 
(i. contrary to du^lq-iti) ; (2) birth and death ; 
(3) the different hells ; (4) the condition of the 
pretas or hungry , demons ; (5) the birth as a beast, (6) the condition 
of devas, and (7) the KSya-smyti-upasthana 

This extensive Sanskrit treatise is lost ; but we can get some 
idea of the original text from samuccaya, where the ten 

bad paths of action and the after-consequence of them m hell 
is described in detail. The retribution for murtler, the sin 
of theft, the crime of sexual passion, the result of false-speaking, 
of slander, of harshness, of covetousness, of malevolence etc., 
suffering in the held are described most vividly.* Another passage 
is referred to in the same work where we hear of banishment to 
the preta-world as the punishment for refusing to give some triffle 
spontaneously and to hell for refusing what one has promised.". 

It is needless to describe all the sQtras PrajnSruci translated. 

1 Bendall and Rouse, op. eit., pp. 74r81. 

2 Ibid. V. 12. 

24 
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Bnt tvo works we cannot omit, being works of Ns^ijuna. His 
8hun-ehung4un or Mddhy&ntanugama 
anugama aStia and iOitra (Nanjio, 1246) was commented upon 

EkaSloka, YogScSra teacher Asahga, which 

treats of tho doctrine enunciated in MahSprajhSpSramitS satiu. 
Asahga must hare commented on NSgSrjnna’s work from his own 
stand-point of YogSt^ra. 

HBgSrjnna’s other work translated by PrajnSruci was 
Eka^ka iSslra (Nanjio, 1212). It consists of only one Sloha^ 
with a commentary by Ns^rjuna himself. The one 8loha gives 
the whole philosophy of Modhyamika in a nutshell. The sloka 
reads : 

“My body (or substance) in its nature is not permanent Thus, 
then, my body is not a body. My body in its nature not being a 
body, I therefore say that it is empty and not permanent !” 
NSigarjuna in the commentary gives the reason of his composing 
a book in a sloka : “It is written on account of those, who in 
reading sastras of great length grew weary, and also for those 
intelligent peisous, who have studied many sBstras, and exercised 
their thoughts (deeply) in the sea of Buddha’s law, but growing 
fatigued have begun to doubt about the doctrine, not by any means 
to be questioned or suspected, of the non-permanence of things and 
the nothingness of my own body. To destroy such doubts I have 
composed that sastra.” 

After explaining the reason for writing the above work, 
Nagtrjuna explains his own doctrine and says, “That all Muds 
of acting are non-permanent, and my own body is nothing. The 
non-reality of my body is not separable from the non-permanence 
of all action, my nature and my body being nothing. Therefore 
there is no such thing as permanence.” Then Na^rjuna goes on 
explaining his own ^tha in detail.' 

Another philosophical treatise attributed to N^gBijuna called 
‘Fn’ekfaaamSwa silefm’ (Nanjio. 1251), was rendered into Chinese 
by Yimok^asena, a contemporary and co-worker of Fraj&Bruci. 

1 Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, pp. 305-317. 
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Vimoksasena‘ was a srama^a of UdySna of N. W. India and 
was a descendant of the Sskya family of Kapilavastu. He was 
well read in the sacred literature and specially 
* in the Abhidhanna of MahayUna. He came to 

China with Gautama Prajfiai-uci whom ho 
respected as his gam^ and translated five works in collaboration witli 
him. Yimokpsena translated the following works of Yasubandhn : 
(1) Tripuriui sfUropadefa 1 fasc. (Nanjio, 1196), (2) Dhanna- 
cakra pravarlana sUlropodeia (Nanjio, 1205), (3) Karma- 
niddha prakarana Mstra (Nanjio, 1222)“ (4) Hainactida sUtra 
ccUurdharniopadeia^{Na.niio, 1241). The last one is a treatise on a 
sUtra called Katnacn^a (Nanjio, 23.47), which forms a part of the 
Batnakute group and was first rendered into Chinese by Cliu 
Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) of the W. Tsin Dynasty a. d. 265-316. 
The Ratnactwla on which Yasubandhu wrote his treatise was an 
important work and SSutideva quotes no less than eight times in 
his iSikfBiSamuccaya^ and is described as fully discussing the 
SunyatOh 

UpasUnya (Nanjio, App. H, 103, 106, 117), whom wo have 
met already translated two works. DharraabodhP another monk 
of this period translated Vasubandhu’s eovmeiitary on the Maha- 
parinirv&tia sfUra? 


1 Nanjio, App. II, 118 ; Baedii, 267. 

2 Once more translated by Hinen-tsang (Nanjio, 1221). 

3 Bendal and Bouse, op. eit„ pp. 115, 120, 217, on intent contemplation of 
the body, p. 219, on contemplation of feeling, p;220, of thought, p 222, of the 
dements, p 249, on parity in action, p 284, 

4 Nanjio, App. II, 119), 

5 Nanjio, 1206 113, 114, 120 for the text. 
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The dynasty of the Eastern Wei passed away in a. d. 550, 
succeeded by tlie Northern T’si of the Kao family, which ruled at 
Yeh for twenty seven years (550-577 a. d.) only. The first 
Emperor of this dynasty Wen Huen (a. d. 550-558) is considered 
one of the most important personages of this 
^voura BuddliS^^ period in China. At that time controversy 
between tlie Buddhist monks and Chinese 
literati was raging very seriously throughout the land. In order 
to determine the relative importance of the two principal contending 
religions, he summoned the Buddhist and Taoist priests to a 
discussion. Both the religions could not be true, and one must be 
a superfluity. Such quarrels always required the intervention of 
the emperor whose judgment decided the issue in such cases. Here 
teo, after having heard the arguements of both the parties, Wen 
Hiieu-ti decided in favour of Buddhism and ordered the Taoist 
priests to become monks on pain of death. Four Taoists Avere 
executed for their faith.^ 

During the reign of Wen Hilen-ti, came to China a Hindu 
monk of UdyBna named Narendrayasas. Narendrayasas, as a 
pious Buddhist made extensive tour in India and Ceylon and after 
coming back to his native place, thought of 
proceeding to China. With five companions, 
who were as adventurous in spirit as himself, 
Narendra started for China. The difficulties of the journey are 
vividly described in his Chinese biography. After crossing many 
mountains and deserts, they proceeded eastward and came among 
the Juei-Juei, who were at that time at war with the (Tu-kie) 
Turks. Narendrayasas was therefore obliged to remain in the 
country of the Juei-Juei, who were completely defeated by the 
Turks between 552 and 555 a. d. During this period the Hindu 


1 See Eliot, op, cit. 111, 257. 
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monk travelled as far as the lake Ni which Avas situated 7000 li 
to the north of the country of the Turks, and may be identified 
with the lake Baikal in Siberia. 

After the defeat of the Juei-Juci, Narendrayasas took refuge at 
Yeh, the capital of the Northern Ts’i in the year 556 a. d. He 
came to live in the temple of Tien-piug at Yeh where lie translated 
seven works. Narendra won the admiration and iiffectioii of all 
the people there for his learning and character. He was held in 
great esteem with other Buddhist monks till a. d. 577, Avlien I’eaction 
against Buddhism began vigorously. Narendrayasas and the 
Hindu monks were obliged to go to exile and Buddhism now entered 
upon a period of persecution.* Now while the Northern T’si were 
ruling at Yeh (a. d. 550-557), after 4 lapse of more than a century, 
the YU-wan family founded a dynasty known 
as the N. Chou (a. d. 557-581) at Chaiig-ngan. 
It Avas this power which destroyed the N. Ts’i 
of Yeh itt A. D. 557. During the rule of the fii-st Cheu emperor 
four Hindu monks came from India to Chango-ngan, named JM 
nabhadra, Jinayasas., Yasogupta and Jinagupta. 

JhSnabhadra,^ was a native of a country transliterated in 
Chinese as Po-t’eu-mo (Padma ?). He had studied the Buddhist 
Tripitoka and specialty mastered the Vinaya. 
translated a w'ork called Panca-vidyS, 
gupta come to (Jhina (Wu-ming lun), in collaboration 

with the other three monks of the group.* Tho five sections of tlic 
book were : SabdasHstra, Bhai§ajya sHstra, Silpa sSstra, Mantra 
sastra (?), Mudra ^tra. Unfortunately the book is lost 

JfiBnabhadra’s friend and companion UpadhySya Jinayasas 
was a man of Magadha After his arrival in China, he translated 
six Sanskrit works into Chinese during the reign of the emperor 


1 Cbavumee, JinaguptaT Toung Pao, 1905, pp. 3mm, Footnote : 
from Sm *«> «e»F efcwaw : “Iso Tmhers m Cluna, IMm, 

**%^Naniio App H, 122 ; Chin. Jan-na-po-to-lo : in trans. Chi-hsien, ‘wisdom- 
wise* 

3 Toung Fao, loc, cit, p. 339 
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Wu of tbo Clieu dynasty (561*578), with the help of Yaiogupta 
and Jinagupta. Of his six translations only two exist : MahSr 
megha xiUra (Nanjio, 187) and Abhisamaya sUtra (Nanjio, 195). 

Ya^gupta’s* native place is known as Yiu-p’o ; the place 
has not yet been identified. He translated tliree Avorks of which 
only one remains (Nanjio, 327). 

But it is Jinagupta tho last of the group, who deserves special 
treatment. He is doubtless the greatest Hindu monk of his age. 
Jinagupta Avas a sramana of the kingdom of Oandhaia and was 
an inhabitant of Purusapura (Peshawar). His family name is 
Kambhu, and he is a E^triya by caste. His father’s name was 
Vajrasara. 

The boy from his childtihod was religiously minded ; ho 
became a monk at the tender age of seven with the full sanction 
of his parents. He was fortunate in his teachers, of whom 
Ji^nabhadra and Jinayasas were attached to him to the last days 
of their life. Jinagupta left India for China in his 23rd year 
along with nine other monks. Six died on their way and it was 
only four monks, J^abhadra, Jinayasa, Yasognpta and himself 
who reached China in a. d. 557, after enduring luntold hardship 
in Central Asia. 

The first Cheu emperor Ming received the Hindu monks kindly : 
a new VihBra was built for them and Jinagupta began to translate 
Sanskrit works with his friends and colleagues. But the peace- 
loving Hindu monks were not allowed to do their work quietly for 
long. A reaction set in against the Cheu dynasty during tho rule 
of tho third emperor Wu, who ruled between 561 and 577. In 
574 tho emperor Wu issued a decree placing a ban on Buddhism 
as well as on Taoism. Images and books were 
bumt and priests were ordered to go ba<^ to 
their secular life to do tiieir duly as Chinese 
citizens, according to the Confucian philosophy of life. JinHgupta 
and others were compelled to leave China and take shelter in the 

1 Nanjio, App., II, 124; Chin, Ye-Bho-kue-to, in tnms, Chaos^tsana, 
'Fame-concealed. 
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West, among the Turks. In, 577 tlie Cheu emperor Wu Ti con- 
quered Yeh and the N. Ts’i dynasty collapsed. Narendrayasa 
and other Bnddhist monks wow also driven away. In the storm 
of reaction it seemed for a time that Buddhism would be swept 
away from the country and all traces of Hindu cultui’e would be 
wiped out 

Wu’s reactionary attitude forced the Hindu monks to leave 
China. .Hnagupta and his companions went westward and took 
shelter in the kingdom of the Turks (Tu-kie). 
sMte^amooa*^ The Eagan (Khan) T’o-po received the banished 
Hindus kindly. It may be mentioned here that 
a few years back T’o-po Kagan had brought one Huei-lin as 
prisoner from the kingdom of the Ts’i, who introduced Buddhism 
among the Turks. T’o-po Kagan became a pious Buddhist and 
regretted that he was not born in India Jinagupta and his com- 
panies must have been well-received by this Kagan. But all the 
Hindu monks except Jinagupta died in the land of the Turks. 

While Jinagupta was staying among the Turks, a baud of 
Chinese itinarents came there on their way back to China from 
India A few years back (in a. d. 575) a mission consisting of 
eleven monks had been sent by the Ts’i emperor of Yeh to bring 
Sanskrit books from India When the mission rotui-ned and came 
to the west of China, they heard that a reaction had set in in China 
and that the Buddhists were being severely persecuted by the 
empororofthe Cheu dynasty. For the time being they gave up 
the idea of proceeding to their native land and 
stayed with the Turks. They soon discoverod 
that among the Turks, there was a learned 
Hindu monk, who could read the Sankrit manuscripts they had 
brought from India. At their request Jinagupta translated the 
titles of these manuscripts, which were 260 in number.’ 

In the meantime the political atmosphere again changed in 


1 ChavanueB, Jinagupta, Toung Pao, 1905, pp. 332-356. 
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favour of the Bu^dhiste. In 581 rose at Chang-ngau a dynasty 
called the Sui. Its'' founder uras Yang-chien, afterwards known 
as Went!. He began his public career in 

K’isitfs tho reign of Wu-ti (561-577) of the N. Chen 
dynasty. After the death of the emperor HUen 
in A. D. 580, Yang-chien became the Prince of Sui. The next year 
he became empem*, although the south under the Chan (557-589 
A. D.) was not annexed until seven years later. It was in 589 
that the whole of China, north and south, was brought under one 
emperor for the first time in the history of China. The Sui was a 
short lived dynasty (581 or 589-618), but it was a glorious epoch 
in the annals of China, and more specially for tho history of 
Buddhism and spread of Hindu culture. 

Buddhism received great encouragement and patronage under 
the new emperor. The first act of sympathy and benevolence 
towards the Buddhists, on assumption of the imperial title by Yang- 
chien was the issue of the diet of tolerance to 
th® Buddhists. “Towards the close of hLs reign 
he prohibited the destruction or maltreatment 
of any of the images of the Buddhist or Taoist socts. It was the 
weakness of the age, says the Confucian historian, giving way. to 
superstitions that led him to such an act as this.”' 

The ban against the Buddhists being removed, the Chinese 
mission that was stopping in the laud of tho Turks returned to 
Cliang-ngan. The mission brought a large number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts ; but the persecution of Wu-ti had 
Hindu mon te re turned Buddhist scholars in Cina. Therefore 

they looked for a competent papdit who could 
interpret and translate these works, and their choice fell on 
Narendrayasas, who was living in exile. He was summoned to 
the monastery of Chang-ngan in a, d. 582 and was requested to 
superinted the work of translation. He lived in the monasteiy of 


1 Edkins, op. ctf., p. 111. 
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Ta-hing-chaii and translated eight works in 28 fasciculi. But in 

Translation Board trouble arose ovdr the translations 

and Narendrayasas made under NarendrayaSas. A few Chinese 
learned monks of Ta-hing-chan found some 
divergences and contradictions in the translations done under him 
and they thought that a more qualified man should be put in charge 
of this responsible work and all eyes turned towards one man. It 
was Jinagupta, the lonely man, who had been living among the 
Turks for the last ten years. By a special decree by the emperor 
ho was recalled from his exile and reinstated 
Jinagupta recalled temple of Ta-hing-chan as the head .of 

the Translation Board. Brahman (Po-lo-man) Dhanngupta and 
two Chinese monks Kao-t’ien-nu and Kao-ho-jen helped Jinagupta 
in translating the Sanskrit works. Sramanas of ‘great virtue’ 
were entrusted with tlie work of verifying tliose Chinese translations 
jnade by the first group. Two monks again revised the Chinese 
version and improved the style. 


Thus equipped and aided Jinagupta and his group translated 
30 works in 193 fasciculi ; of which two works in 14 fasc 
were lost already in a. d. 730. Besides these works at tlie 
instance of the Emperor Kao-tsu, Jinagupta in collaboration with 
a monk of India named Jfianagata (?>), a brahniana named Pi-slio-ta 
and three other Chinese monks translated several works on Indian 
philosophy and astronomy. These Avorks, consisting of about 
two-hundred fasciculi, were finished in 592 a. d. 

Jinagupta was made the ESjyaguru by the king of Teng, a 
member of the Imperial family of Sui, avIio 
'^‘a^ajTOfuru.^ used to admit him as a model of the monks. 
He died in his 78th year in a. d. 600. ^ 


Four other Hindu monks came to the capital of the Sui and 


1 Chavonnes, he, cit 1905, p. Tlus is a translation from the Chineso SuU 
kao-smg-ehum, Tripitaka, Ed. Tokyo. XXXV, 2, p. 91)--92r ; Author is Tao 
Siuan, 596-667 A. I). 

25 
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were contemporaries of Jinagupta. One of them was Gautama 
Dharmaj^a * son of Gautama PrajMruci, 
irhom we have already met in the Eastern 
Wei dynasty. He was an HpSsaka of VarBpasi 
(Benares). After the destruction of the Northen Ts’i Dynasty by 
the Cheu in a. d. 577, Dharmajhana was appointed by the latter 
as the governor of die Yang-sen district, probably by way of 
banishment from the capital He was recalled in 582 by the 
first Sui emperor to the capital where he translated one work only 
(Nanjio, 739). Vinitaruci ^ a monk of UdySna came to China in 
A. D. 582, after the ban against the Buddhists had been withdrawn 
by the Sui emperor. He translated two works only (Hanjio, 240,253). 


The last monk to arrive daring the Sui dynasty was Dharma- 
gupta, a sramapa of Lo-lo country (Bsdha, Bengal ?). He came 
T Uiarmaff iyfa to Chung-an in A. ». 590 by the Centra’ Asian 

A. D. 690. gjjjl at first in collaboration with 

Jinagupta, and after the latter’s death, independendy at the transla- 
tion of Sanskrit works. One catalogue ascribes 18 works in 31 
fasc., to him, while the present-day Tripiteka contains 10 works only**. 
Dharmagupta died in 619 a. d. i.e. a year after the fall of the Sui 
dynasty. Another monk of this period is Pu-ti-tang (Bodhitang ?), 
who is simply mentioned as a foreign sramapa. He translated a 
work ‘on the consideration by divination about the results of good 
and bad actions’ (Nanjio, 464). His exact date is unknown. 

Daring the short rule of 38 years, five Hindu translators came 
to China who translated no less than 60 works, of which, in spito 
Tn 38 yenrs 60 works ravages of time, 58 exist in the Chinese 
Buddhist Tripitaka. 

It is not possible to describe all the books translated by the 
Sui translators ; but two translations of Jinagupta deserve special 


1 Nanio, App II. 126. 

2 Nanjio App II. 127 ; Chin. P’i-ni-to-lu-chi : in trans. Mieh-hsi, ‘destruc- 
tion-joy’. 

3 Naojio, App. II, 131 ; Chavannes, BEFEO, 1903, p. 439-440. 
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notice. They are the Abhiniskramafla antra, and the Saddharma- 
puQ^^rlka. The Chinese title of tho Abhiiiiskramana sntra would 
mean, ‘Buddha-pUrvakarya-samgraha sUtra (Nanjio, 680.) 

The work is in 60 fasc. of 60 chapters. An English translation, 
in an abstract form, of this book had been published by Beal, 
entitled. The Romanlic History of Buddha, At the end of this 
work the following titles of tho Life of Buddha, as adopted by the 
five different schools, are mentioned. 

(1) Ta-shu (Mahavastu ?) by the MahasSiighikas. 

(2) Ta-chuang-yen (Lalitavistara) by the SarvSstivadins. 

(3) Fo-wang-yin-yuen (Buddha’s former AvadSna) by tho 

Kasyapiyas. 

(4) Shih-kiamen-ni pan-hsin (Sakyamuni’s former practice 

or Buddha-carita) by the Dharmaguptas. 

(5) Pi-ni tsan-kan-paii (Vinaya-piteka-mula) by the 

MahisHsakas. 

The Saddharma-pupd^nha was translated by Jinagupta and 
Dharmagupta in a. d. 600 in 8 fasc. of 27 chapters (Nanjio. 139). 
Translation of this MahaySna sntra appeared more than once 
before in Chinese and a brief resume of the earlier Chinese transla- 
tions may not be out of place. The earliest translation of the Sad. 
Pupd was made by Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) of the Western Tsin 
dynasty (a. d. 265-316) (Nanjio, 138) and we have rather exhaus- 
tively described above the part played by Dharmaraksa in propagat- 
ing the cult of Avalokitesvara. There is. another incomplete 
translation made by an unknown translator of tho same dynasty. 
The title of the work is transliterated as Sa-than-fan-tho-li ching 
(Nanjio, 136). The next extant translation is that of KumSrajiva’s, 
the most important and the best of all the translations (Nanjio, 
134). But the translation made by Jinagupta and his 
friend Dharmagupta has a special interest for ns for reasons given 
below. There is an interesting preface by a Chinese scholar, who 
seems actually to have taken part in the translation. (Nanjio, 
134) He writes : 

'^he translations of Chu Fa-hu and Eumarajiva are most 
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probably made from two different texts. In the repository of the 
canon, I (the author of the preface) have seen two texts ; one is 
written on the palm-leaves, and the other in the letters of Eucha, 
EurnSrajiva’s maternal country. The former text exactly agrees 
with Chu Fa-hu’s and the latter with Eumarajiva’s. Fa-hu’s 
text omits only the GathSs of the Samantamukha Parivarta, 
chapter 24. But Eumffirajiva omits half of the 0§adhi-Parivarta, 
chapter 5, the beginning of the Pafica hliiksusata vyakarai}a 
Parivarta, chapter 10, and the GathSs of the Devadatta Parivarta, 
chapter 12, and those of Samantamukha Parivarta, chapter 2.'). 
Moreover, EuniBrajiva puts the DharmaparySya Parivarta (the 
last chapter of the Sutra) before the Bhai§ajya-raja Parivarta, 
chapter 23. Chu Fa-hu and Eun^rajiva botli place the DhUrapi 
Parivarta next to Uic Samantamukha Parivarta, chapters 24 and 
25 respectively. Besides these, there arc minor differences between 
the text and translations. The omission of the GSthUs in EumUra- 
jiva, chapters 12 and 25, have since been filled up by some 
w'iso men, whoso example I wish to follow.” Jinagupta, Dharma- 
gupta and this monk made several changes in the text, which the 
w’riter of the preface admits in details. Nanjio has, in his 
Caialog^iCy compared the three translations 'with the extant 
Sanskrit version of the Saddhamia Piindralka (Nanjio, 139). ' 

This treatise is the most popular of all the Buddhist texts in 
Eastern Asia. It has been sometimes dcsipated as the ‘Letus 
Evangel’ and compared with the Gospel of Saint John by foreigners. 

The faith of the Chinese and Japanese Tendai 

Tendai sect Nichiren sect of Japan 

is based on the Sad. Pnu4- sQtra as translated by EnmUrjiva. 

1 It may be mentioned here by the way that fragments of very old 
Sanskrit texts of have been discovered in Central Asia and since 

published, Hoemle, Manuscript Ifemains, Oxford 1916. Another very early 
version has been discovered by the Japanese traveller Kwarguci from Tibet 
The Sanskrit text that was preserved in Nepal, has been published by H. 
Eem and B. Nanjio (Bibiliotheca Buddhica, St Fetersbourg) ; this text however 
is not the oldest recension as it agrees with the Tibetan translation of the 
ninth century. 
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It should be observed that the Sad. Pu^^. marks an epoch in the 
history of Buddhism. In it Sakyaniuni ceases to be an historical 
personage. He “is no more the itinerant pi*eachcr in flesh and 
blood, who for fifty years walked through the cities of N.-E. India 
but a being divested of all historical individuality and identified 
Avith the cosmic principle, Avith the truth itself. This Sakyamuni 
of the Sad. Pupdi- i« no Buddha of physical body but the Buddha 
of original enlightenment from all cterjiity. He did not die in 
past time, nor Avill be born in the future. He is one and the same 
Avith those whom he enlightens. His mind contains all phenojnemi 
in time and space. His essence is onciiess, and there is nothing 
besides him. Therefore the present Avorld is Buddha’s world, 
the present human body is Buddha’s body, the passions are 
enlightenment.”^ 

It Avas during this Sui dynasty that a sect called as T’ien-tai 
Avas formally formed in China Avhich based its faith on the 
Saddharma Pupd^rika. The founder of the sect was Chi-yi, Avhose 
life and Avoi’k is oultined beloAV. Ilis other names are Chi-che-ta-si 


(Jap. Chisha Haishi) or Chi-k’ai or Ch’en Chi-k’ai or Chi-k’i. 
The sect was called T’ion-tai, from the name of the mountain on 
Avhich the monastery of Clii-yi Avas situated. In Japan the sect 
is known as Tendai. 

According to the Ti’en-tai tradition, the great Mahayana 
teacher Na^rjuna, avIio is placed at the head of several schools, 
is regarded as the ancestor of the Ti’en-tai school. But the real 
originator Avas a Chinese monk named Hui-wen (Jap. Emon) of 
whom we know nothing. But the spiritual and literary contribu- 
tions made by Hui-ssU, the disciple of Hui-wen to the dissemination 
of the Ti^en-tai idea were not inconsiderable. Hui-ssU was a 
priest of Wa-chan in Honan and was the chief of the Madhyaniaka 
school. In 672 he established himself Avith 


Hui-wen and Hui-ssu 


forty priests at Nan-yao, preaching to them 


alone on his method of attaining NirvUna.^ Hui-ssU’s outlook on 


1 Bruno Petzold, The Chinese Tendai Teaching, The Eastern Buddhist Vol, 
IV, 1927-28, D. 306. 

2 Giles, Chin. Bio. Diet, No. 880. 
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Buddhism was new and provoked such antagonism that twice ho 
was in danger of being assassinated by fanatical fellow-monks. 
He died in 577. 

Four works are attributed to Hui-ssn. The first was the text of 
Hui-ssn’s prayer (Nanjio, 1576), the second was a thesis on ‘the 
doctrine of meditation and knowledge’ or Samaiha, Vipaxyana 
as they arc technically called among the Ti’en-tai (Nanjio, 1542). 
The third was on ‘the doctrine of meditation on the absence of 
dispute concerning all the states of existence’ (Nanjio, 1543). 
Besides these he explained the meaning of the chapter entitled 
Sukha vih&ra of the Saddharma pundat^ka (Nanjio, 1547). 
The Sukha vihara chapter deals with “vocation of the ministers 
of religion, practical rules for their conduct in and out of society. 
Parable of the king, who rewards his valient waniors ; in tho 
same way the Buddha will reward those who struggle for his 
sake, by bestowing upon them all kinds of favours, at last the 
most valuable of his boons — eternal rest'.” Of thete four works the 
first two can be regarded as authentic. 

Hui-ssH’s greatest disciple was Chi-yi, the Great Sage of the 
T’icn-tai mountains, who became the founder of the Tendai teaching. 

Chi-yi was born in 531 a. d. in the reign of "Wu-ti in Southern 
China in the province of Ke. As a boy he saw the downfall of 
the Southern empire and his mind became early impressed with 
Chi-yi founder of tho futility of earthly greatness and with the 
vanity of the pomp and splendour of kings. 
He migrated with his family to the capital of Honan. 

It was at tho age of eighteen that he became a sramapa and 
at twenty became bhik§u or full priest. His genius soon became 
noticed by the leaders of Buddhism of that time and attracted 
the attention of the imperial court of Nanking. He was invited 
there and became the religious teacher of the crown prince. Two 
emperors were his patrons and friends. But the atmosphere of an 
emperor’s court was not to his liking and he preferred to live on 


1 See Kern. SBE, YoL XXI. P, XXX. 
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the T’ieu-tai moautains ^the platform of Heaven,’ the famous seat 
of the white Lotos society, teaching those who came to seek 
spiritual knowledge detached from worldly ambitions and sensual 
pleasures. 

The great Mal^ySna work Saddharma pundanka inspired 
Chi-yi and the beautiful spiritual concepts and ceremonials 
attracted him very strongly. He held that although the Bodhi- 
citta was present in all living beings, yet they could not of 
themselves realise this truism and unfold their inner self without 
instruction. He, therefore, held that spiritual instruction and 
guidance were imperative in the life of a man to remove error 
and illusion and establish the true ideas. The motto of tlie school 
was Chih-Kuan^ which is a translation of the two words Samatha 
and Vipassana meaning calm and insight' 

“The T’ien-tai is distinguished bj' its many-.sided aud almost 
encyclopaedic character. Chi*yi did not like the exclusiveness 
of the DhySna school He approved impartially of ecstasy, 
literature, ceremonial and discipline ; he wished to find a place 
for everything aud point of view from which every doctrine might 
be admitted to have some value.”® 

Chi-yi like most great teachers in classical times, wrote very 
little himself, but his lectures were faithfully recorded by his great 
disciple Euan-tiug. 

Two group of Chi-yi’s works are considered specially important, 
namely the so-called the San-la-pu Three great parts’, and the 
Wu-hsiao-pu ‘five small parts.’ The former group consists of three 
works, namely : 

1. The profound meaning of the Saddharma pup^arika’ in 
20 fasc. (Nanjio, 1634). It is a work which aims at explaining the 
essence or the true principles of the Saddharma 
pup4arilfa sHtra, and is in fact a systematic 
description of all teachings by the Buddha, or 
a synthetic philosophy of all the systems of Buddhism. 

1 Eliot, m, p, 310. 

, 2 Itdd, p. 311. 
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2. The Sentences and phrases of the Saddharma pup4ai1ka,’ 
in 20 fasc. (Nanjio, 1536). It is a textual commentary on the sntra. 

3. The great Meditation’ in 20 fasc. (Nanjio, 1538). It 
contains, besides many profound theoi‘etical discussions, the practical 
teaching of Tendai. It is a contemplative method on a philosophical 
foundation, something much deeper than has ever been offeied 
to the world by Zen Buddhism. 

To these three fundamental works on Tendai philosophy Tsan- 
jen wrote three commentaries (Nanjio, 1535, 1537, 1539), which 
are regarded as classical or canonical like the master’s own 
writings. 

Besides these ‘three great parts’, there are ‘five small parts’, 
which comprise ; 

1. The profound meaning of the Avalokitesvara chapter of 
the Saddharma pup^D^rika,’ (Nanjio, 1555). 

2. ‘Explanation of the meaning of the Avalokitesvara chapter,’ 
being a textual commentary on the above. (Nanjio, 1557). 

3. The profound meaning of the SuvargaprabhAsa sntra,’ 
(Nanjio, 1548). 

4 A textual commentary on the above (Nanjio, 1552). 

5. A commentary on the AmitSyurdhyana sntra (Nanjio, 
1559) ; the authenticity of the last work is doubted by some 
scholars. Nanjio mentions 22 works by Chi-yi in his catalogue, 
which were admitted in 1024 a. d. by the imperial order 
in the canonical work of Buddhism. 

The T’ien-tai school highly respects all sntras of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka and rejects none. But it has a special veneration for 
two sntras, the Saddharma pun4arika, and the Mahaparipir^pa 
sntra. Chi-yi further combined with them two other sntras viz^ 
Amitartha sntra (Nanjio, 133), and the Samantabhadra Bodhi- 
sattva Dhyana sntra (Nanjio, 334), which form, so to say, the 
prologue and the qpilogie to the Saddharma pup4arika. 

To a T’ien-tai believer, the conviction of the unity of the whole 
universe and of all living beings, not a cold abstract theory, but 
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a deep religious conviction. It pervaded the whole personality of 
Chi-yi and impressed it with a wonderful sweetness. Chi-yi 
pi'eached to the hshes and in his piety for all living beings delivered 
the fishes from the avarice and cruelty of ineii buying up the fishing- 
rights from the fishermen on the sea-shore near T’icn-tai mountains, 
where his monastery was situated.’ 

The patronage of the emperors was manifest in various 
branches of Buddhist culture and the most important work was 

CatolceufisofBaddlust coinpilatiou of several catalogues of 

\jrorlcs compiled under Buddhist works in Chinese. During tlie reign 
the Sui cinporor . . 

of Wen-Ti (581-605) three catalogues of 

Chinese Buddhist works were compiled. In a. d. 594 the Emperor 
a.sked Fa-ching, a priest who was engaged in translation and other 
monks of the Ta-hing-chan monastery to compile a catalogue of 
the Buddhist works in Chinese. The total number of books 
mentioned in this catalogue called Siii-chung-ehing-mu-hi 
(Nanjio, 1609) is 2257 1 in 5310 fasciculi, of 
First CataloBuo xvhich the number of missing books may be 

about 402 in 702 fasciculi. 

In 597, the second catalogue was compiled. Tlic Li-tai-mn- 
pao-chi (Nanjio, 1504), or the record of the TnrcUim under 
successive dynasties, was compiled by 

Second Catalogue Fa-chan-fang, a translator of Buddhist texts. 
The work is in 16 fasciculi and the first three fasciculi contain 


1 StiU to-day in several monastery tanks Bshes live unmolested. 

2 The contents of tlio Sui Chung-ehm~mu4u : 


Sutra 


MaliaySna, 7^ works in 

TTrMA^rSnn RAn WOrkS 111 


845 

50 

63 


Htnayana, 

Maliayiina, 

Vinaya Hlnayana, 

Abhidharma m 

Later works Extracts, 144 
Indian & Chinese Records, 68 
Treatises, 119 

2257 

Nanjio, Catnlogruo, Introduction, p. xviii. 
26 


works in 
works in 
works in 

works in 
works in 
works in 
works in 
works in 


1718 

1304 

82 

381 

381 

482 

627 

ia5 

134 

52^ 


fasc. 

fasc. 

fasc. 

fasc. 

fasc. 

fasc. 

fasc, 

fasc, 

fasc. 
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a goncrnl history of Buddhism fi*om the birth of the Buddha down 
to tho time of the compilation of the work ; the next .eleven 
fasciculi form a catalogue of Indian works translated into Chinese 
from A. D. 67 till 587. The fifteejith fasciculi is an index or a 
minute list of the contents of the work. Tliis catalogue contained 
1076 works in 3,325 fasciculi, of which 551 belonged to MahRyRna, 
525 to IlinayRna. There is no book in the Miscellaneous section. 
Of 551 Mahaylina works, 259 works, and of 525 Hinayana works 
357 were by unknown translators. This catalogue Avas compiled 
by a private individual, but due to its excellence, it has largely been 
used by subsequent catalogues. 

The third catalogue, also called Sm~cJmng-cMng-mu4ti 
(Nanjio, 1608), Awas compiled in 602 a. n. by the order of the 
first emperor, by Bhiulanta Yen-ts’ong and other monks of tho 
Ta-hing-shau monastoiy. Lay savants also co-operated in tho 
compilation of this catalogue. Tho method of classification folloAved 
here Avas different from tho one folloAved in the 
Ihiid Cataloniio, (.ompilatioii of the imperial catalogue of 594 

A. I). 

Nanjio speaks of another catalogue, Avhich is recorded and des- 
cribed in the Sid Annals, “In the period Ta-ych (605-616 a.t).) 

Emperor Yang ordered sramaija Chi-kuo- to 
Aiioihci ^ catalogue of Buddhist books at the 

Imperial Buddhist Chapel Avithin the gate of the palace. He then 
made some divisions and classifications, Avhich arc as folloAvs : 

“Sutras, Avhich contained Avhat Buddha had spoken, Avere aiTanged 
under three divisions, (1) The MahUyUna, (2) The HinayUna, 
(3) Tho mixed Sutras. Other books that seemed to be productions of 
later men, who falsely ascribed their Avorks to greater names, Avere 
classed as Doubtful Books. 

“There Avore other works in Avhich Bodhisattvas and others Avont 
deeply into the exploration of the meaning, and illustrated tho 
principles of Buddha. These were called Disquisitions or SUstms 
(Abhidharma.) 
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‘T^hen there were Viiiaya works, under each divisioji, as before, 
Mahajana, llinayana, mixed. There arc also records, or accounts 
of the doings in the limes of those who had brcii student of I he 
system. Altogether there are eleven classes under Avhieh the hooks 
Averc arranged.' 

The number of books mentioned here is 1902 in 9198 fasciculi 
But ‘‘neither the catalogue nor the compiler is mentioned in Cliinose 
Buddhist works. The number of books is again different from 
that mentioned in four earlier catalogues still in existence. This 
may hoAVcver bo called the fifth collection made by aj) Emperor of 
China.” 

We arc on the eve of the great dyjiasty of T’aiig and before we 
enter into that period, lot us stop for a moment and take stock of 
Avliat the Chinese learnt from the Hindus. The Hindu monks 
did not merely carry Sanskrit books across the mountains and 
deserts, but they carried a culture to China ; they not only 
translated the Sanskrit works into the Chinese language but grafted 
Hindu culture in the Chinese stem. 

That China has been influenoed by India in her architecture 
is an obvious fact ; that the Pagodas and temples are built 
after a Hindu pattern is admitted by the 
Iliiiclii Art m cinna Avritcrs. “The Pagoda is purely Indian 

ill origin,” says a modern Chino.se, “we never bad it l)elor(> tin? 
days of Indian influence.” But it is not in architecture alone 
that traces of Hindu influence are found. They are found in 
Chinese arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, literature, music*, 
sculpture, painting, and, in fact, in almost every lirauch of 
Chinese art and science. Says a modern historian about the 
influence of Buddhism upon Cliincsc civilization : ‘The most 
important point students have to bear in mind is the extent to 
which Chinese civilization has been revolutionized since the 
coming of Buddhism. Of all the changes that have resulted 

1 Quoted from Max Mtiller’s Selected Essays, Vol. II, i>p. 329-330, l>y Naniio 
— Intix)duction, p. xix). 
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from the spread of Buddliism, those in connection with Chinese 
language are of the most permanent value.” The fan-Uie system 
which aims at arranging the whole Chinese vocabulary phonetically 
under 36 initials was introduced by the Buddhist monhs towards 
the beginning of tiiic Sixth century a. a 



Xiy. The Age of TIiuen Tsang. * 


The T aiig dynasty marks the golden ago of Chinese history. 
It rose after the fall of the short-lived Sui dynasty that had 
united China in 689. AVith the death of the great Sui emperor 
Yang-ti in 617, the dynasty came to an end and as many as seven 
^ adventurers occupied the different parts of China. 

But they only paved the path for the great 
governor of T’ai-yuan, Li-yiian who with the 
help of his able son Shih-Min, afterwards famous in Chinese 
history as T’ai-tsung, became emperor in Cluuig-an in 61H. But 
liis authority was disputed by eleven rivals, and it Avas not before 
ten years that Li-yiian, known as Kao-tsu in history, could re- 
unite the major portion of China once more under the same rule. 

The T’ang dynasty lasted (from 018 to 907 a. d.) for about 
throe liundrcd years and therefore avc cannot expect from our 


previous knoAvlcdge of history that the attitude 
IlmuEn the of all the Chinese emperors toAvards Buddhism 
should be uniformly favourable. Its career anil 


character met with various fortunes during its long lease of life. 


Tlic T’angs Averc generally not unfavourable towards Buddhism 
and some of the great names of Chinese Buddhism arc connected 


Avith history of the T’ang dynasty. 

Li -y flan or Kao-tsu, the founder of the T’ang dynasty, himself 
Avas reactionary. Yang-ti, the Sui emperor, as avo have already 
seen, had declared favourably for Buddhism, 
&TBu’s"?ule^ according to the conspectus of the new 


emperor Confucianism was considered as neces- 
sary lo China, as wings to a bird, or water to a fish. Fu-i, the 
imperial historian, a staunch Confucianist and enemy of Buddhism 


1 The Dame of Iho great pilgrim is differently transc ribed. Tlic reading Yuan 
Ghnang as proposed by Rhys Davids CWallcrs, Yuan Chnarto^ Preface) is 
untenable. Two spellings are pcseiblc : Iliiian Chiiang or Iliuan Tearg. 
The latter is widely accepted. 
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prevailed upon the Emperor to issue an edict agaijist the Buddhists. 
Magistrates were ordered to enquire into the lives of the monks 
and nuns ; those possessed of an impeccable character were 
allowed to retire into bigger monasteries, the smaller ones being 
closed down. Kao-tsii abdicated in 627 in favour of his son Shili- 
men, who is known as T’ai-tsiuig. ^ 

T’ai-tsung was one of the greatest rulers that China ever had. 
His reign of 22 years (627-649) formed the golden age of the 
T’ang dynasty, lie succeed in both the art of w’ar and peace ; 
but this is the subject of Chinese history. It may l)o mentioned 
briefly that T’ai-tsung made matrimonial alli- 

Tibet, Srong 

627-640, sam-gamo, by giving his dangliter Wen- 
cheng to the Tibetan king. This alliance threw open Tibet to the 
influence of Chinese civilization. lie sent an embassy to tlio court 
of Ilarsavardhana “ and made war with the usurper avIio succeeded 
Ilarsa. T’ai-tsung was known to the Greek emperor and his 
friendship was sought for by the Sassanian king as well as by the 
early Caliphs. He conquered the Turks and brought Corea under 
him. This was the great T’ai-tsung under whom Buddhism got 
neither check, nor encouragement. 

For several decades vciy few Hindu monks came to China. 
In 627 a Hindu monk named Prabhakara-mitra (Nanjio, App. II, 

Prabhiikawmilra ^^ved in China. He was a monk of 

Comes to China. NHlaiida, a Ksatriya by caste. On his way to 

China, he lived among the Turks for some time and worked as a 
preacher of Hindu culture in civilizing the rude Turks. 

1 Sco Eliot, III, op. cit. 

2 “I may observe that the Pch-Shi (or ‘Northern Dynasties History’) speaks 
of a largo consumption of surot in Cambodgia as far back as the fifth ccntiuy 
of oiir era. There can be no misfate about the meaning of the words Slia-favg 
which arc still used both in China and Japan (Sa-io), The ‘History of the 
T’ang Dynasty’, in its chapter on Magadha, says that in the year 627 the 
Chinese Emperor ‘sent envoys tliither to procure tlio method of boiling out 
sugar, and then ordered, the lang-Chou sugar-cano growers to press it out in 
tho same way, when it appeared that both in colour and taste ours excelled 
Hiat of the, western Regions [of which Magadha was held to be part].” B. H. 
Parke^ Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan, 1904, p. 146. Quoted from H, Cordier, 
Scr Marco Polo, (1920), p 99. 
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“The Cliinesc sources have pmerved an account of Prabhakara- 
mitra and his works. His uame is faithfullj’^ transcribed as 
Po-lo-p’o-kia-lo-rai-to. He wjus also simply known as Prabhamitra. 
He was born in royal family of Ksatriya descent in Central India. 

llis life amons the 

Western Turks. studied under an able teacher, lie at first 
studied the Mahayana-sUtras. On receiving upasampatla he took 
to the study of Vinayapitaka and applied himself to a strict observ- 
ance of disciplinary rules. But ho was by temperament meditative 
and liked the study of Buddhist metaphysics. 

“At the end of his study he went out to travel in different parts 
of India. Having travelled in South India he returned to his 
country and went to the monastery of Nalanda (Nalan-to) in the 
kingdom of Magadha. There he nud Silabhadra who was lecturing 
on the SaptadaiabhUmi iSaslra at that time. Prabh5kara 
attended these lectures, studied and collected information on the 
Ilinilyftna Sitsti'as. 

‘Thus being possessed of a deep knowlc<lgc of both lliuayiina 
and MahSyilua Sitstras, he was appointed a teacher of Abhidharma 
at Nalauda and soon won the admiration of all his companions and 
disciples. He had many disciples at Nalanda and some of them, 
Prajhilvarman, Indravamian and others were famous for their 
profound erudition. Prabhftkara was admired not only by the 
people but also by the king of the country. 

“As the Buddhist disciplinary rules do not permit a Sukyaputra 
who have adopted the life of a monk, to live in one place for more 
than six mouths. PrabhSkara tliought of leaving Nalanda. He 
heard that nobody had as yet preached the Law of Buddha amongst 
the Barbai’ians of the north. As there were many to propagate the 
religion at home but none to go to foreign counhdes he left for the 
northern countries with 10 disciples, both monks and laymeii. 
After travelling in different countries he i-eacihed the camp of 
Yabghu, the Khagan of the Western Turks. He taught him the 
Law of the Buddha. 
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“After a period of ten days he discovered in the barbarian 
sovereign a spirit of conMeiico and submission. Every day the 
Khagan sent for Prabhabara and bis coinpauiops necessary food ; 
eveiy morning and evening he sent them offerings with respect ; 
all of them received excellent treatment from the Turkish chief and 
found with joy in him an ever-increasing faith for Buddha and his 
religion. 

“In A. D. 020 the king of Kao-ping came from China to the 
country of the barbarian hordes as ambassador. Prabhakara 
met him and taking this opportunity prepared himself for going 
to China. But tlie Khagan and his subjects would not let him 
go away. The king of Kao-ping, therefore, sent a note to the 
Emperor of China and the latter soon issued an official order 
inviting Prabhakara to come to the capital of China. He arrived 
at the capital ivith the king of Kao-ping towards the end of 
the same year (026 a. d.). At the request of the emperor, 
Prabhilkara was lodged in the monastery of Hing-shon at the 
capital. 

“The emperor was soon attracted by the great abilities and 
profound learning of Prabhilkara and began to entertain a groat 
respect for him. In 029 the emperor requested him to translate 
Buddhist text into Chinese. A committee of 19 eminent monks 
was appointed to help him. There were two Indian monks known 
as Sangha (Seiig-ka) and Gupta (Kiu-to) on the committee and 
one of them served as interpreter. 

The work of translation continue^ till the 630 a. d. These 
translations won him groat honour from the Chinese Buddhist 
scholars. But the Confucian litterati soon got jealous of 
PrabliRkara’s influence. They began to poison the oar of the 
emperor who gradually began to show indifference towards 
Prabhakara. Thus a little disappointed at the end of his lifo 
Prabhakara died in the capital of China in 633 at the age of 09. 
His disciples erected a StUpa to honour his memory.”' 

1 Dr. F. C. Bagchi, A Buddhist Monk of NSlanda among Uie Western 
Turks.— BMfWWsi India Vol. II, No 1. 1928 p. 7-9. 
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111 China PrabhSkarainitra translated three works in 35 fasc. 
having died in his 69th year in A. d. 633. 

Of Prabhiikara’s three translations, two are rotranslations of 
Avorks Avhich had already ai)[)oared in Chinese. 
Ill’s hleraiy works, ] tat natara^Dhamlii- Sutra (Nanjio, 84) 

is the rctranslation of the second part of the 
Mahavaipulya Mahasaiinipata sOtra (Nanjio, 61) done into 
Chinese by Dharniaraksa of N. Liang dynasty (397-439 a. u) 
His other two translations are Abhidharnia works of two g]‘oat 
Scaryas. Bodhisattva Nagarjnna’s Madhyamaka /Carlkaa 
with the eoinnicntary of his great disciple Aryadiwa had once 
been translated into Chinese by Kiiniarajiva (Nanjio, U79) in 
4 fasciculi. EuinSrajiva always abridged his 
translations. Prubliakarniniti'a, tlnTOlott!, 
trauslatei cjomiiletely. out a comploto translation of the saint* 

Avork In fi fasoicnli. The importance of tlio 
Avork has already been emphasized above under Kumilrajiva 
But his greatest work is the ti-anslation of Asahga’s MahJlyiina 
Sutralarakftra sUtra (Nanjio, 1190). The original text of this Avas 
discovered some time back in Nepal by Sylvirin Levi who luul since 
then published and translated it.* * 

In the original text the name of Asaiiga does not occur and it 
„ . - has, therefore, raised doubts in the minds of 

laihkara. scholars as to the chum ot Asanga to the 

authorship of the sUtra. This doubt has been greatly sti'cngthened 
by several facts. Firstly, the colophon of the Sanskrit text contains 
the name of Bodhisattva VyavadStasanuiya as the speaker 
{hhct?ita). This colophon is found in the Chinese as well as in 
the Tibetan versions ; thoroforc, tho tradition of Vyavadiltasaniaya 
as the ‘spokesman’ of the sntra is (luite old. Tho name of this 
Bodhisattva is unknown and it is impossible to say Avhether this 
designation is applicable to Maitreya or to Asaiiga or to another 
person real or fictitious. 


1 Mahayana Sutralaihkara Ed. et traduit par S. Jiovi. Tome I, Text ; Tome 
II. Traduction, Paris. 1911. 

27 
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Its authorship. 


FrabhEkaramitra iu his translation tissigns this sntra to 
Asanga, whom he clearly refers as a ‘Bodhisattva.’ The preface 
to the Chinese translation by Li Pe-yo i-cpeats 
and confirms tliis without any allusion to super- 
natural revelation, as found iu Hiuen-tsang. According to the 
latter statement the sacred texts of the YogHcEra were revealed by 
Maitrcya, the future Buddha to Asaftga in the tusita heaven. The 
story of revelation is quite ancient \ for we find that ParaniErtha 
and the Chinese translators of the fifth centuiy had declai'cd the 
Sapladaiabhumi iastra or the Yog^arahhUmi iastra as a 
revealed text 

But ParaniErtha and Iliucn-tsang belonged to the YogScEra 
school and it is quite likely that they would believe iu the current 
supernatural tales. Yi-tsing, who was not a follower of this sect, 
and lived only half-a-pontury after Iliuen-tsaug, clearly stated that 
this work was Asafiga’s. But it is the Tibetan authoi-s who have 
unanimously placed the MahEyEna Sntialaiiiksra 
among the ‘five sSstras of Maitrcya.’ But they 
maintain that tha verses which arc attributed to Maitrcya, the 
prose coHunentajy to the verses which forms a pait of the work, 
called Sulralatiikara-bhc^ya, are attributed to Vasubandhu ! The 
name of Asafiga is nowharo mentioned. The Tibetan translation 
was tlie work of the Hindu monk SEkyasinha and the Lotsavas dPal 
bi-cgs and others, about whom nothing definite is known. Anyhow 
it is latm: than FrabhEkaramitra, for, in the early seventh century 
there was hardly any translation or translator in Tibet. 
Tibetan Buddhism is based on Yo^cEra ; so that it is probable 
that they would ascribe supernatural prigin to this scripture, 
"yiro Avould, therefore, like to trust tlic older and unorthodox 
opinion that the sntra was the work of Asahga. Tho theory 
advanced by Tibetan scholars that the Ks,nkas and the Ctks, were 
scpai’ato compositions by two different authors, is, however, 
conti-adicted by the authors of the Chinese Catalogue Che Yucn-lu 
(a. d. 1264-94) who cleaily ascribes the verses and the tikE 
to the work of Asanga, the Sansfait title being transliterated 


Asai'iga is the author. 
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as Su-tan-lo-A-leng-kia-lo ti-kia i.c. Sutra-alainkarafika, and it 
doubtless refers to the prose portion that wo sec in the driginaL 
The Chinese translation of PrabhSkara contains 13 sections or 
24 chapters with titles prefixed to abnost all of them. The Sanskrit 
original text and the Tibetan translation agree very closely, the 
number and title of the chapters exactly tallying. The Sanskrit 
adhik&ras or chapters number 21. The titles of the Chinese version 
are given below : 

I. 1. uidana, 2. siddhi, 3. sarapagamana, 4. gotra. II. T). 
cittotpada, 6. pratipatti. 7. tattava, 8. prabhava. 9. paripSka. 
HI. 10 bodhi. IV. 11 adhimukti, 12. paiycsti V. 12b— Vl-13 
disana, 14. pratipatti ’s. VII. 15 avavadanusasaiiani, IG upayasahita- 
karma, 17. a NSvamitra, VIII. 176. — IX. 18. pujil, 19. kaljfaiamitra, 
20. brahmavihara. X. 21 a. bodbipaksa,XI. 21b. — ^XII. 22. guija, 
23. caiyaparatisthL XIII. 24. buddhapujS. 

The Chinese and the Sanskrit texts agree in general differing 
in minor' details due to some unimportant chtuiges made by scribes 
and editors of the Sanskrit text during these centuries. It may be 
mentioned hero that many of the sections are reproduced verbatim 
in the Bodhisattvabhttmi, the only chapter of the YogScarablinmi 
preserved in the original Sanskrit* • < 

For nearly a quarter of a century after Prabhskaramitra no 
Sanskrit book was translated into Chinese till tliO rise of Uiuen- 
tsang. This great pilgrim-monk is an important figure in the 
Sbio-Indian connection and therefoi’o deserves a detailed study. 
Hiuon-tsang was born in a. d. 000, in the family of Chan hui, 
who was a Confucianist of the .strict old-fashioned 
lliuon-tsang s life. Hiuea-tsaiig was the youngest of the 

four sons. Ho received his earliest education in the classics from 
Ilia father and teachers along with his brothers. Ho was a preco- 
cious child showing cleverness and wisdom in his very early years. 
He was quick to receive and was imbued with a very practical 
intelligence. His classical training was thorough, which greatly 
helped him to be a good writer and stylist. 

1 Fijpm the latroductioa to AsaAgas text by L5vj, pp. 7ff. 
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In the Dieaiitiine, his second elder brother entered the Buddhist 
cluircli, and young Hiuen-tsang followed his brother into the 
various monasteries and felt a greAt attraction fortius religion which 
lie could hardly comprehend. His mind began to change ; and he 
thought of becoming a monk. With this object in view he pro- 
ceeded to study the sacred books of the Buddhists with all the fervour 
of a youthful proselyte. Finally at the ago of twenty ho was 
ordained a monk. He continued to wander al) 0 ut visiting all the 
famous monasteries of China in search of true inspiration. Under 
the guidance of the learned Chinese monks in those monasteries, 
Hiuen-tsang studied somci of the great works of Buddhism and soon 
l)ecame famous in China as a very learned and eloquent mojik. But 
the teaching through Chinoso translation could not satisfy him, and 
he longed earnestly to visit the holy land of his religion, to see the 
sacred places connected with the life of Sakyamuni, io%\t at the feet 
of Ihi^ learned TTindu monks and clear his spiritual and philosophical 
doubts with their helix He had learned, moreover, to be dissatisfied 
with the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit books, and was 
desirous of procuring these books in their original language. After 

lIinen-».sanB leaves and preparation, ho loft 

for Indw, a. o. 029 Chaiig-an, tho capital of the Things, in the 
year G29, that is, two years after T’ai-tsii had come to tho throne. 
He loft secretly, without peniiissioii from the ejnpcror, lest he 
should, in any way, deter him from his holy mission, and sot out 
in his long pilgrimage of fifteen ycars.^ 

When Hiuen-tsang “expressed his desire to visit India, there 
seem to have been some willing to accompany him in his journey, 
hut when he came near the desert he had only two companions, of 
whom one was sent back to China, as he Avas thought unfit for 
the hardships of the journey, while the other started in advance 

In Central Asi« iuid Tun-lmang and was heard of no more. 

India. Finally, when he took leave of his patron, the 

King of Turfaii, four novices were alloted to him as his attendants. 
Tlio king helped him with bretherly care and introduced him ta 

1 Sec AVattors, On Yuan Chuang, 19Ul, Vol. I, p. 110-111. 
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many of tlio Central Asian chieftains : consequently lie was 
welcomed everywhere and travelled with great facility. In India, 
too, he was patronized by King Harsha of Kanauj -and had oppor- 
tunities of meeting many worthies and savants of his time. At 
Nalanda, then the centre of Mali5yana learning, he found an able 
teacher in Silabhadra, the president of the University, and there 
ho spent several years learning Sanskrit and chielly Buddhist 
idealism. The interest of the Buddhists of his time seems loo have 


centred in the MahUyana, though the UinayKna schools weri‘ 
followed throughout Tndia.”^ 

After sixteen years of absence the pilgrim returned to China 
in Gif) A.a, the nineteenth year of i he great T’ang emperor T’ai- 

Kelurns (o.Cliina, 

A. I). (MO. members of the various monasteies conducted 

Iliucn-tsang with flags and banners to the convent called Jlong-fu, 
where he deposited the treasures he had brought from India. 

Afto having dcqiositcd the treasures in the temple and visited 
the chief oflicers, Iliuen-tsang went to nmet the emperor, lie was 


Mootii tJio Emperor. 


received with great waimith by the emperor 
who listened to his accounts with keen interest. 


The omperoj’, who was a shrewd politician, tried to persuade the 
monk to take to secular life and serve the state witli his wide 


experiences abroad. But the plan of the pilgrim was iixed and as 
soon as he could Avithdraw from tlic court he Avent back to the 


moii^tstcry to translate tlie .Sanskrit Avorks ho had brought Avith 
him. On his petitioning the emperor appointed several distinguish- 
ed lay-scholars and learned monks to assist him in the Avork of 
translating, editing and copying. In the meantime, at the request 
of the emperor he wrote an account of liis travels, Avhich Avas finish- 
ed and submitted in 046, but further added to in 648 a.d. The 


emperor Avrote a laudatory preface to this book. 

The record of the great pilgrim has come down to us in throe 
forms. The first is his own Avork knoAvn as 
His books on travel, (Nanjio, 1503), in 20 fasc., 


1 Anesaki, ERE. Vol. 12, p. 842. 
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compilod by liis pupil in a.d. 646. The travels cover 138 countries 
of wliich he himself visited 110 and gathered information about the 
rest from different sources. The character and usages of the people 
and the state of Buddhist learning and practices are minutely 
described. The book is indispensable for the study of Bidiaii 
history and geography of the 7th century. In 1859 Stanislus 
Jiilicn published the French translation with the title — Memoirs 
sur les contrees occideniales — Traduits du Sansekrit cu chinois, 
on Tan 648, par Hiouen Thsang, ct du chinois en Francaisc etc. 
The only other version of Ilsi-yu-chi is in English, translated by 
Samuel Beal. This was published in 1884 with the title — 

Buddhist records of the Western world‘s (Triibner). 

The second work is a resume of Iliuen-tsang’s travels by 
- Tao-siuan. It is called Shih’-chia fan-chu 
(Nanjio, 1470), which is a record of the region 
of Sakyamuni. The author was a pupil of the 
monk and one of the assistant translators. The WDrk was compiled 
in 650. 

There seems to have been another work in 10 books entitled 
Hsi-yu-chuan or Kccord of the western region, by Yen-tsong, 
another pupil of the pilgrim. This record, it is said, treated, more 
of the Indian life than the religion itself, whereas the pilgrim’s 
Memoirs paid more attention to the religion than to the life. Tao- 
siuan says in his preface' to the book mentioned" above, tiiat both 
these were too minute and copious for general information and that 
this very fact led him to a fresh compilation of his own work. No 
translation of it in any European language has yet appeared ; but 
one is urgently needed for the history of Buddhism in Eastern 
Asia and India.^ 

The third work is an abridged form of the memoires given in 
the lAfe of Hiuen-tsang in 10 books, compilod by Yen-tsong and 
Ilui-li in A. D. 665. J alien made an abridged translation of this.^ 

1 Quoted witli little modification from ERE, Article—HiueD Tsang by 
Ancsaki. 

2 Ilistoire de la Vie de Hiuen Tsang ct d^s ses voyages dans Plnde^ 
depuis Van 029 jtisque 645 ; published in 1853 from Paris, 
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Beal also made an English tj*aiLslation of the same— based 
principally on the former/ 

Hiuen-tsang’s memoir Avas received in China as a great book 
of the day. It was the record of a pilgrim, Avho had been to In-to 
(India) and spent more than fifteen years abroad Studying the 
various peoples of India and Central Asia. 

The pilgrim Avent to Chang-an to translate the books he had 
brought from India ; he Avas helped by twelve monks in carrying 
out his object. A board of nine monks Avas appointed to revise the 
composition. People who knew Sanskrit co-operated Avith him in 
the Avork. On presenting a series of translations to the emperor, 

the latter Avrote a preface to them, and at the 
request of lliucn-tsang ho issued an edict to the 
effect that five new monks might be admitted 
to every monastery in the empire. The coiiA-ents then numbered 
;5,71C. For nineteen years the Chinese savant Avorked incessantly 
and at the close of his life ho found that ho had translated seventy- 
five Sanskrit Avorks in 1,335 fasc. He died in his G5tli year 
iu A. I). 664 

The Chinese pilgrim had come back to his native land with 
a large number of books, statues, and curios collected in India 
Avhich were carried on the back of twenty 
The treasures he brought are euuniora- 
ted below : — 

1. Oiie hundred and fifty grains of relics belonging to the 

i)ody of relic. 

2. -A golden statue of the Buddha 3ft. 3 inches in height on a 

transparent pcdantal. 

3. A statue of thcf'Buddha 3ft. 5 inches carved out of sandal- wood 

on a transparent pedastal. 

4 Ahother figure 2ft. 9 inches. 

5. A sikor statue 4ft high after the model of tlic Buddha preaching 

1 Hiuen iaanC by Shaman Hwui-li with an introduction containing an 
account of the works of I-tsing, Trubuer. 
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tlie Siuldhamia Fumlarlica and other sntras on tlio Grdhra- 
knta mountain. 

(). A golden statue on a transparent pedastal. 

7. Another. sandal- wood figure 1ft. ,■} in. 

Hcsidcs* -these relics and statues ho brought a large number of 
books, which numbered 657 distinct texts. The books are as 
follows : — 


Mahayaiia sutra 

22i Treatises 

Malrayana sastra 
Sthaviravada sDtras, 

192 

W 

sastras and vinaya, 

14 

W 

llahasanghika 

15 


Mahisasaka 

22 


Sammitiya 

15 

n 

KRsyapiya 

17 

17 

Dharmagupta 

42 

17 

Sarvastivadin 

07 

11 

Iletu-vidyii 

30 

11 

Sabda-vidya 

13 

11 


Total ••• 057 Treatises. 

lliuen-tsang was a great Sanskritist and although a staunch 

Mahayanist of the yogScRra school, his interests for Buddhist studies 

were varied ; and, therefore, his translated works which numbered 

^ , 75, covered almost all the subjects of Buddhism 

Ilmcu-tsanrs trans- n , . . • ii-n 

lations mainly Abhklli- out of which 40 were treatises on Abhidharma 

aima woiks. various schools. These Abhidharma trans- 

lations are his most iinpoitant contributions to Chinese literature. 
We shall describe them a little later. 

Ill our study of Kumarajiva, w^e traced the orTgin of the Prajna 
literature and its vogue in Chinese ; but the entire set of the 

^ ^ ■ ; Prajha literature was never translated complete- 

Completo set or / , t , 

Pnvinaparainita in 600 ly before Hiueu-tsang. Iliucn-tsang had the 

fasc. 

, ' /iCal of a monk and tlic acuteJiess of a scholar 
and he religiously adhered to the Sanskrit texts rendering even the 
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most irritating repetitions. His most rolaminoas translation was a 
complete version of the (fUra$. 

The whole set of the Pra0lapafam'U& in translation consisted 
of 600 fasoicoli. IbllOwing are the texts of the PrajiUtptlramita 
series : — 

1. Sata a&haarikS, PraptHpHramitll in 7.5 chapters (fasc. 

1-400 ; Naniio, 1.) Agrees with the Tibchin. 

Titles of the treahscs. , „ 

In Sanskrit the texts exist, pnblished by the 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal (in part) 

2. PancavitMati adJuntrikSk Pary%&p&ramit& in 76 chaptei's 
(fasc. 401 — 478). Agrees with the Tibetan. In Sanskrit the text 
exists. This was the text translated by KamSrajiva along witli 
the commentary of Hs^rjuna (Nanjio, 3, and 1160). 

3. A^ddaia a&hosrika PrajnUp&ramitd, in 87 chaptei's 
(faisc. 479 — 537). Agrees with the Tibetan. No Sanskrit original 
is known to be existing. 

4. Daia sUhasnka Prajnap&ramitS, in 33 chapters (fasc. 
538 — 555). Agrees with Tibetan ; but no Sanskrit text exists. 

5. A^tasUihairikU, Praj’HSp&ra'mild, in 32 chapters (fasc. 
556 — 585). Agrees with the Tibetan ; Sanskrit text exists : It 
has been edited by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Translated into 
German by Max Wallesser, Heidelberg, 1914. (See Bajeiidralal.) 

6. Suvikr3,ni&vikrami Parip}‘cch& (fasc. 566 — 573) Not 
found in Tibetan or Sanskrit 

7. Saplaiaiika PragnSpHramitl), (fasc. 574—575). Agrees with 
Tibetan ; also exists in Sanskrit original (see Beudal, p. .5). 

8. PaShaiatik& PrajflgpS,rcnn‘U& (?) (fasc, 576). Not found 
in Tibetan or Sanskrit 

9. V{yraehedik!l Praj^ApdiramUit (fasc. 577). Agrees with 
Tibetan, exists in Sanskrit It has been edited by Max Muller and 
translated into English from the Sanskrit {SBE), 

10. ProoMpAramitSi Ardha-ioUka (fasc. 578). Agrees with 
Tibetan. 

llilS, 'PrajfUipKmmitB in 1800 Slokas’ (fuse. 579-592). 

28 
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16. ‘Praj&Sj^lKunita in 1200 Slokas’ (fasc. 593>6O0). 

This enormous work comprising 600 fa.sc. consists of several 
'thousand pa^ Of the Chinese Tripitaka and two prefaces wero 
written for it by the Emperors Tai-sung (627-649)- and Kao-tsung 
(650-683.) ill both of which the labours of Hiuen-tsang are 
described. 


Iliueu-tsang retranslated several Sanskrit texts which were- 
already well-known to the Chinese Buddhists through the transla- 
tions of EumSrajiva and other masters, such as Pfajil(ipctramU&’ 

- Hfdaya sUira (Nanjio, 20, 19), Virtuda-ldlrti- 
thcr Sutra wor s, (Nanjio, 149, 146-147), smaller: 

Sukh&vaiivyUha (Nanjio, 199, 200), Sandhinirmocana siUra’^ 
(Nanjio, 247,246) etc. But some were done for the first time. Of these - 
newer texts Bhaifajyaguru vaid%rya-prabha»a-pUrva~nidSMa 
(Nanjio, 171), a treatise practically on medicine and allied subjects, 
was one which became very popular in China But Hiuen-tsang 
has won his immortal fame in Chinese Buddhism, not so much for 
his translations of isolated sQtras, as for the volumes of philoso- 
phical treatises on MahUyttna of the SarvEstivada school and the 
Yo^UAra school. 

Tlie Sarvastivttda was one of the eighteen schools of 
Buddhism and was at one time the most widespread and influential, 
r. • - , . L, • Sarvastivadins liad a complete Tripitaka : 

SsTVftsiiv&uii Abiti* * * 

dharma completoJy their sUtras comprised the Dirgha Sgama, the 

tianslatcd Madhyama igauia, the Sa*yukta Igama 
and the Ekottara Xgama which have already been described above. 
The Vinaya of this school appeared also in Chinese and exists in its 
entirety in Tibetan. The sastra or Abhidharmaof this school appetired 
in Chinese from time to time. It was Hiuen-tsang who for the first 
time translated the whole library of Abhidharma of the Sarvasti- 
vadins and gave the Chinese Buddhists a complete idea of their' 
philosophical system. 


The history of the school according to southern tradition begins- 
after the council of Pataliputra in the reign of King Asoka (3i-d century ' 
B.C.). when Moggaliputta Tissa is said to have compiled the- 
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KathSrvaUhu (Points of Coutrovorsy) to refute the schismatic 
views of the time. Still it does not seem to have played any 
important role even then. It is said that six hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha, the Sahgha was re-organisod and the 
responsibility of this was Kstyayaniputra’s, a SarvastivUdi 
monk of Kashmir. It was this gifted monk, who for the first time 
conceived the idea of collecting and systematizing the philosophical 
views of Buddha in a treatise called the Jtl&na-prasihdina. It 
was to this work that six authors, either contemporaries or 
successors, added each a supplementary treatise called pada (foot). 

The six pwlm reopen tho subject and try to systematize or 
supplement wliat in their eyes, was lacking to the work of their 
predecessors. Hiuen-tsang translated the whole set (except tho 
last paeZa) and they Avill bo described presently. Besides the six 
padas, there is a big commentarial literature, of which the Mahavi’ 
hhetaa is tho most important work. 

There are two translations of the J^&na-praslh&na in Chinese, 
one by Gautama Sapgliadeva (a. n. 383) and tho other by our 
monk. The original text is lost. It seems to 
variant readings here and there and 
the translations do not present any material 
difference in general scope. The two bear different names, the one 
translated by Sahghadeva was called Afia-graniha (Nanjio, 1273) 
and that by Iliuen-tsang was called Jn&na-pra»thana (Nanjio, 1 275), 
At the beginning of every chapter KltySyaniputra raises a series 
of questions which are subsequently ansAverod by him, and then 
deals with them one by one. Tho list of questions is generally 
omitted by Hiuen-tsang, thus making his vei-sion much shorter 
than that of Gautama Sahghadeva 

The basis of the SarvSstivada philosophy is KatySyaniputra’s 
jnsmo-praatham. Till the time of Katyayapiputra the literature 
of the Bqddhists consisted of Dharma and Vinaya ; the teachings 
of Sakyamuni had not yet been put on a philosophical basis. 
It should be borne in mind that Sakyamuni never discoursed 
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o» philosophy, but his teachings are highly philosophical 
in their nature. The basis of a religion is its philosophy, irith 
which it combats its opponents and convinces its adherents. 
In order to strengthen the position of the Buddhists assailed 
by heretics KstySyaniputra wanted to edit an encyclopaedia of 
Buddha’s philosophical thoughts, and pioclaimed to all, far and 
near saying, “If there be any who have heard the Abhidharma 
propounded by the Buddha, let them communicate what they know 
whether it be much or little.” Several contributions were received. 
About 500 Arhats and 500 Bodhisattvas helped i^tySysuiputra 
in collecting the Master’s sayings which were scattered throughout 
Northern India. As the chief>editor he made a selection of the 
philosophical ideas thus collected. When these principles did not 
contradict tho Satra and Yinaya ho noted them down and rejected 
the rest if they disagreed with these authorities. Tlie passages 
selected were grouped together according to tho ideas they repesent- 
ed. Tho work is divided into eight chapters and is, therefore, 
called Af^graniha. The work treats of matter (bhnta, bhanta). 
and mind (citta, caitta) with all their bearings, giving dehnitions 
and classifications when necessary. Among the subjects discussed, 
we find the following topics, such as Saihyojana or the bond of 
human passions, JfiSna or knowledge, Indriya (organs), SamSdhi 
(meditation), Dr^ti or view.* 

Jnd,napra»lhHna is the principal work ; it is the ‘body’ or 
koya, which has six feet or pada as 
snpplomontai'y volumes. Besides these, it has 
branches, the YibhlbjB or commentaries and 
the like literature, which were rendered into Chinese by Hinen- 
tsang 

The first of the six padcu is the ParySya. This treats 

of its materials according to their numerical order such as, 
Ekottara-dharma patySya eta np-to Dada-dharma paiyKya or the 
categories of ten. The authorship of the book is ascribed 1^ Taso- 


1 ERE, VoL 11. Artiele—SarvMivida. 
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mitral, the author of Sphutartha and the Tibetan histrograplier 

(1) Saflgia Parj^j'a MahSkaustUa and to Sariputra 

by tho Chinese authorities. Both these men 
are personal disciples of the Bnddha and it does not seem probable 
that either of the two could bo author of this work. The semi- 
historical portion of the book tells us that ^iputra inspired by 
the Buddha, expounded this philosophy. The work was indeed 
compiled by a person of ability, but .attributed to some contcmporaiy 
of the Buddha by later generations. The author collected the more 
important Dharmas taught by tho Buddha for suppi-cssing the ten 
heterodoxical theses of the Yajjian monks. 

PrakamvMpdda is the second of the six padas of Jnana-pras- 

thana, translated by Hiuen-tsang. More tlian 

(2) Frakanuja " two hundred years ago Qupabhadra and Buddha- 
yasas (a. d. 4.35-443) translated this treatise (Nanjio, 1292). 
The author of this treatise is one Vasumitra,* who accoi-ding to 
Hiuen-tsang composed it in a monastery at Puskalaviiti. This 
treatise trios to group tho subjects under a few principal heads, 
while the SaiigUi arranges its subjects in the numerical order. 
There are eight chapters ; the first deals with the distinction of 
five subjects, such as Bnpa, Citta, Caitta-dharma, Citta-viprayukta- 
saihskara, Asaihskfta-dharma ; tho second chapter with tho dis- 
tinction of ten kinds of knowledge ; the third with the distinction 
of Ayataua or twelve organs and objects of sense ; the fourth with 
the distinction of seven categories ; the fifth with tho distinction 
of minor passions ; the sixth with the exposition of tho things 
tliat can be comprehended or infererd (Anumeya ?) ; tho seventh with 
tho distinction of one thousand questions, such as SiksSpadas, 
SiSmagyaphalas, Srya-vaihsas etc. ; the eighth or the last chapter 
gives a resume of the whole. 

The VyTiUnakSya (Nanjio, 1291) is the third of tho six padas 


1 For Vasamitm, see 'Wstteis, On Tuan Chang, VoL I, pp. 273ff. 
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of the SarvSstivSdasSsh.’a, The title seems to mean “Body or group 

(3) VijnSnaKya (subjects connected with) consciousness.” 

The alleged author of the treatise is DevasarmS, 
who compiled this work, according to Hiuen-tsang, in Yisoka near 
SrSvasti : It deals with the following subjects : Pudgala, 
Hetupratyaya, Slambanapratyaya, and other miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The Dhalukdya (Nanjio,1282) is the fourtli of the six padas 
of the SarvSistivada Abhidharma translated by Hiuen-tsang. 

/i. T«-i 1 - According to Yasomitra and Buston, Purpa, 

(4) Dhatiikaya , ™ 

and according to Chineso authonties Vasu- 

mitra, was the author of the book. Kwei-chi, the great 
disciplo of Hiuen-tsang says that there were several recensions 
of this work. “The larger text,” he adds, ‘’consisted of 6,000 slokas. 
Afterwards, as it was found too complicated, it was abridged by a 
scholar in two forms, one in 900 slokas, the other in 500 slokas. 
The present translation consists 830 slokas (and is the middle one).” 


(4) DiStiikSya 


The work is divided into two principal khap^os : The first 
khap^a deals with (a) ten MahabhUmika-dharmas, such as, vedanS, 
sanjha, cetanS, sparsa, etc. ; (b) ten klesa-mahS-bhUraika-dharmas 
.such as, avidyS, pramSda, etc. ; (c) ten upa-klesa-bhumika, such as, 
krodlia, raStsarya, irsya, etc. ; (d) five moral defilements, such as, 
kama-lobha, rUpa-lobha, etc. ; (e) five views on drsti, such as, 
satkaya, antagraha, roithya, etc. ; (f) five dharmas, such as, vitarka, 
vicara, vijnana, etc. Then, follows a series of ideas, sensations, etc. 
all resulting from the six senso organs. The second khap^a deals 
with the mutual relations of 88 categories discussed under sixteen 
sections. It is not possible to go into further details ; but the 
nature of the work introduced by Hiuon-tsang into China can 
fairly be estimated. 


The fifth pada of tlie SarvSstivada Yinaya is the Dharma- 
skandka (Nanjio, 1296). Ghing-mai (a. d. 664), a learned monk 


(6) Dharma-skandlia 


who helped Hiuen-tsang in translating this 
work writes that “Dharma-skandha is the most 


important of the Abhidharma works and the fountain-head of the 
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SarvStstivada system. It is a work of llalia-maudgaMyano.” Though 
it is now placed among the supplementary padas, it is not inferior 
in its matter and form to the principal work of the school, the 
JnEtna-prasthilna. The work is divided into twenty-one chapters, 
viz. 5ik§apada, srotSpannas and their attainments ; attainment of 
purity ; result of sramapaship ; abhijha-pratipada or mental ex- 
perience ; aryavamsa or noble race of Buddha’s disciples ; right 
victory ; constituents of v^dhiptCda or magic power ; smrtyupas- 
tliana ; Srya-satya, dhySna or meditation ; aprainSqa, ai’Hpa ; 
bhSvanS-samSdhi ; bodhySfiga or branches of knowledge ; ksudra- 
vastuka or miscellaneous matters ; indriyas ; Syatanas ; Skandhas ; 
nUnSdhStu, pratitya-samntpSda in which the twelve nidilnas arc 
fflcplaiued. The contents of the book clearly manifest the highly 
philosophical nature of the work. 

Hiuen-tsang translated tlie above five pculas only ; the last 
pada Prajnapliiasira was not tianslatcd till the lltli century by 
Dharmaraksa (1004-1058). The work is 
considered as of doubtful character and authority 
Sown '^to* Iliuen- unknown in the time of Hiuen- 

tsang. It may bo mentioned here that this is 
the only work, of which we find a Tibetan translation. The ivst 
do not exist in the Tibetan.’ 

Besides these canonical works of the SarvSstivada Abhidharina, 
Hiuen-tsang translated other important works of this school, some 
of which in value and importance sometimes excelled the original 
canon. Such a work is the Mah&vibh& 9 &, the great commentary 
on the JMnaprasthana. Vibhaql means originally ‘option.’ The 
idea seems to be that numerous opinions 

Mali5vibh8?J collected from the composers (500 Arhats) were 
compared with one another, and the best of them were selected as 
orthodox doctrines of this school. The Chinese explain it as 
‘comprehensive exposition,’ or as ‘various op inions.’ Tradition says 

1 The material of the Abhidharma Jitoatare ia taken from an article by 
Takakuso, The SarvSetivada Abhidharma Books, Journal of Iht PaU Text 
Society, 1904-05, pp. 67-146. 
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that the YibhSfSs are connected with, the council of Kani^ka and 
according to some, Asvagho^a is also connected with its revision. 
Hiuen-tsang tells us that in the council held under Kani§ka, the 
compilation of an upadesa on the satras and of a YibhS^ on the 
Yiiiaya and Abhidharma was the chief object. One Yasuinitra, 
who was the president of the council of E&hmir^ seem to be con- 
nected with the compilation of the Yibha§3. 

There are three VihhdsSit on the Abhidharma, the earliest of 
which was translated by the K38hmir-Yaibh3§ika Sahghadeya in 
A. D. 383 (Nanjio, 1299). The second translation 
was douc by Buddha varma and Tao-tai (a. d. 
425-427). In a preface, it is said, “At a time 
more than six hundred years after the death of the Buddha, there 

were in North India 500 Arhats who compiled the Yibl^^S in 

order to suppress various opinions. A priest Tao-tai, went to 
the west of the Onion range, and obtained the Sanskrit text in 
100,000 . verses.” Buddhavarma assisted by about three 
hundred men tiunslated the YibhSss in 110 fasc. in a. d. 427. In 
the meantime the Liang dynasty was destroyed and in the chaos 
that followed the copy of the translation was lost The first 
60 fasa were however again produced : that is, out of eight granthas 
only the first four were restored ; therefore the book did not exist 
completely in China. Hiuen-tsang took up the work and translat- 
ed it for four years from 656 to 659. It consists of eight groups, 
just as the J^ana-prmihana, divided into forty-three sections of 200 
fasciculi ; there are 1,43,844 Chinese letters and 3,630 pages in 
the Tripitaka The YibhSss was offered in a complete form by 
Hiuen-tsang. The work is an encyclopaedia of Buddhist 
philosophy \ in it opinions of several ancient and contemporary 
philosophers of various schools are carefully registered and discuss- 
ed. During the period of its compilation there seem to have been 
several philosophers, who were generally styled the Abhidharma 
Mahsastrins. There were two bodies of &tetrins, differing in their 
views from each other, and these are often referred to in the text 
as Nashmir-sSstrins and Qandhara-sBstrins, that is the pf 
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Kashmir and the scholars of Gaiidhara. Later oii, the Kashiiiir- 
Vaibhasikas became famous in Northern India and outside/ 

But the greatest of the philosophical works that was translated 
by Hiuen-tsang was Vasubhaiidhu’s Abhidhanmko^a, both 
Karika and commentary. The circumstances 
Vasubandhu wrote this book has 
^sedoM described above in connection Avith his life 

by Paramartha. In the Karikas Vasubandhu 
showed his leaning towards the Vaibhasikas, that is, the philosophy 
of the Sarvastivada according to the Abhidharma toachiiig and the 
Vibhasa-teachers ; but in his commentary Vasubandhu was more 
inclined towards the Sautrantikas, that is, the philosophy of tlie 
The Karika and tlie Sarvastivadins, as explained by in the Sutras 
Commentary. criticised the Vaibhasikas very thoroughly. 

Vasubandhu, though originally a Sarvastivadin, was at heart 
a free-thinker, and did not, therefore, follow either his orthodox 
tenets or his lately adopted Sautiltntika ideas, as we have seen in 
his life. Scholars designated his guiding principle a preference 
of reason,’ and his eccelecticisni is shown in his great work, the 
Kosa.^ 

A very brief description of this epoch-making work of Vasu- 
bandhu, now translated by Hiuen-tsang (it Avas once before done 

What the Koaa Chinese by ParamUrtha — see above), may 

explained. * ^gt be out of place. The Karikas exist in the 
original Sanskrit, but not the commentary ; the latter exists in 
Tibetan, Avhich has been largely used by Stcherbatsky ’ in many 
of his learned treatises on Buddhism and the entire Chinese trans- 
lation of Hiuen-tsang has been giAam in French* by de la Valtee 
Poussin. The Abhidharma Kosa is divided into nine chapters ; 

1 J.RT,S., 1904-5 loc. cit 

2 Article— Vasubandhu. ERE, vol. 12. 

3 The conception of Buddhism and the meaning of ‘Dharma*. KAS, 1923, 

pp. 76-91 ; The Soul theory of the Buddhists — de IVAcademie des 
Seisnees de Russie, 1919, pp. 823-958 i The Conception of Leningraad^ 

1927. 

4 Abhidharmako^a, in 6 Vols., E. J. Brill, Leiden. 

29 
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the first eight chapters have K&rik^, 602 in number, which have 
been commented upon at considerable length in prose. The ninth 
chapter has no ESrikSs being entirely in prose. The subjects 
treated in its nine chapters are as follows : — 

1. DhBiu-nirdeia, or a treatment of the DhMxis showing the 
nature of the substance of all things, 44 ESrikSs. 

2. In4riyarnirdeia, contains a treatment of the indriyas 
and of the function of the Dharmas, 74 KSriktts. 

Tliese two chapters contain a general treatment of the SOirava 
and the anMrava, that is to say, the ‘defiled’ or ‘natural’ and 
the ‘undefiletl’ or ‘supernatural,’ the former being SaUmra and 
the latter Nirviina. 

3. Loka-tdnleia, or a treatment of the world (Loka) consider- 
ed as the outcome of the SdLirava, 99 IStrikas. 

4. ITarma-nirdeila, or a treatment of Earma> considered as 
the cause of SSsrava or Sath.s3ra, 132 ESrikSs. 

5. Anuiaya-nirdeia, or a treatment of the latent evils con- 
sidered as a condition (pratyaya) of the SiEsrava or SaihsSra, 69 
ESril^s. 

These throe chapters explain in details the caases and effects 
of SaihsSra. 

0. Arya-ptidgala-nirdesa, or a treatment of Arhatship 

cousidei'ed as an effect of AuSEsrava or nirvSEpa, 83 ^rikAs. 

7. Jwna-nirdeM, or a treatment of knowledge (prajfUE), 
considered as tlie cause (hetu) of anEE-srava or nirvElpa, 61 EsrikSs. 

8. SamOdhi-ntrde^a, or a ti’eatment of Dhj^na or meditation 
considered as a pratyaya of aiiEEsrava or nirvEEpa, 39 EEErikEEs. 

9. There are no I^rikSs in this chapter. It contains a 

refutation of Atman-theorics of the ^pkhya, Yaisesika and the 
Vatoiputriya school.* 

Vasubaudhu’s Abhidharmakofa, when circulated among the 
scholars, at once raised a storm of discussion among the adherents 
of the SarvSstivSdins. Vasubandhu was no respector of person- 

1 See Sogen Yamakaini, Buddhist Thought, Cal. Dniv., 1914, pp. 109-11. 
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alities and old traditions and he never scrupled to change his 
views when he thought he was in the right. 

At that time a great VaibhS^ika named Sahghabhadra was 
living in Central India. ParamSrtha, the biographer of Vasubandhu, 
tells us that Saughabhadra compiled two works and refuted the 
Ko^a in favour of the vibhUsa which Vasubandhu had repudiated. 
SaAerhabhadra’s Ko?a- ^e also is said to have challenged Vasubandhu 

'debate, which the latter evaded 
bandUu’s Koja. on the plea of old age. 

Sahghabhadra wrote a work called tlic Nyayamisara or Con- 
formity of Truth in 1,20,000 slokas. Hiuen-tsaug says that the 
original name of the thesis was Ko^a-karata or ‘Ko?a-hailstorm,’ 
which was subsequently changed into Ny&yd,misam by the 
author, out of respect for his departed opponent. The work was 
manifestly w'ritten to demolish the pretention of the Kb$a. 
Sahghabhadra’s other work, Satnaya pradlpika, containing 10,000 

Samaya riWipika explains the doctrines of the Vibht^ja 

' supports vibhasa school. The author himself writes thus about 
his own work : “I have already written a 
treatise and called it NySiy&ntisara. Those who arc fond of 
philosophical speculations have to study it. With the phrases 
and sentences so detailed and elaborate, a research into it is a 
matter of difficulty. One will not be able to understand it unless 
one works hard. In order to make it easy to bo understood by 
curtailing the elaborate composition, 1 again compiled the Samaya- 
pradlpik&. I embellished and preserved Vasubandhu’s KSrikSs, 
and regarded them as the source of reference.” * * “I cut short those 
extensive concluding arguments which are found in the NyBySnusSra, 
and set forth the right expositions against Vasubandhu’s SSstra 
to illustrate the true excellent doctrine to which wc adhere.”* 

Both these works of Sahghabhadra were rendered into Chinese 
by Hiuen-tsang-iVySySwM«3>’« in eighty fasc. (Nanjio, 1265) and 
Samoyti-pTodipikli ov, jlbhidhovnuii {pitojea) prdkaranci-i&stra 
in forty fasc. (Nanjio, 1266). The above passage is from the 


1 JPT& he. ««■<. pp. 137-138. 
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Chinese translation of Hiuen-tsang. There is no trace of these 
works in the original Sanskrit and Hiuen-tsang’s translations are 
the only source of our knowledge. 

Hiuen-tsang translated practically all the important books on 
the SarvSstivada from the VaibhSsika as well as from the Saiitraii- 
tika points of view. None of these books is preserved in the 
original Sanskrit and we are indebted to Hiuen-tsang for our 
knowledge of those great masters of the Buddhist philosophy. The 
SarvSstivada as a school of philosophy was well-known throughout 
the length and breadth of India as well as in Serindia, Indonesia 
and China. Its Vinaya was the most widely accepted rules of 
conduct on the Buddhist church throughout Buddhist Asia and we 
shall have occasion to learn more of it in the Tibetan section. But 
when Hiuen-tsang translated the philosophical works of the 
SarvUstivftda school, the school as a sect had practically disappeared 
and the YogacRra was predominant both as a school of thought and 
sect. But the importance of SarvastivRda as a system of philosophy 
could in no way be denied or minimised by a careful scholar. 
Although an ardent follower of YogRcRra, Hiuen-tsang could not 
therefore neglect the philosophy of the SarvRstivRdins. 

But it is to Hiuen-tsang that we owe the preservation of th^ 
valuable treatises of YogRcRra. The principal work of the school 

^ ^ Yogd>cd,rabhumi ifasira (Naniio, 1170). 

Hnien-tsnng translates , ) • 

tho Yogacara works It IS ascribed to the revelation of Maitreya the 
of Asai^ga. 

future Budha, to Asafiga, who is said to have 
gone to the Tu^ita Heaven to receive the message. This contains 
descriptions of the practice of Yoga, and the seventeen stages or 
Bhnmis one successively attains through ih Hiuen-tsang 
translated the whole work in 100 fasc. The Sanskrit text is 
said to have consisted of 40,000 slokas or granthas. 

Asahga condensed the whole philosophy into a short manual 
called Mah&y&na Samparigraha, which was 
gi^cn in Chinese by Hiuen-tsang (Nanjio. 
1247). But the book had twice before appeared 
in Chinese— once translated by Bnddha^ta in a. p. 531 (Nanjio, 
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1184) and again by ParamSrtha in 568 a. n. (Naujio, 1183). Tlu‘ 
commentaries to this work received no less attentian by the scholars 
in China. 

One Bodhisattva Wu-hsin (Agotra V), of whom wo know 
nothing, wrote a commentary to this which was translated by 
Hiuen-tsang in 10 fasc. (Nanjio, 1171, 1). The other commentary 
on iSamparigraha was by Asafiga’s brother Vasnbandhn, which 
appeared thrice in Chinese. (18 fasc) The first was the translation 
made by Paramartha ; Dharmagupta’s (a. d. 590-616) wms the 
second translation, while Hiuen-tsang’s was the third (10 fasc). 
In the Chinese Tripiteka all the four translations of the commentary 
on Asahga’s Samparigraha are found in one place (Nanjio, 1171). 

The Prakarana-B,ryavaca (Nanjio, 1177) is an exposition of 
the moral and practical a.siK3cts of the YogSehra system by Asahga 
himself. ITiuen-tsang translated it in 20 fasc divided into 
1 1 chapters. Asanga’s Abhidharma SaA(/Ui iiUtra (Nanjio, 
1215) ascribed to Maitrcya is really a compostion of Asafiga, to 
which Vasnbandhu wrote a learned commentary, which was more 
prized by people tliaii the text itself. The K&rikas of Asanga 
were for the first time translated by Hiuen-tsang (Nanjio, 1245) 
along with the thesis of Vasubandhu. The thesis of Vasnbandhn 
had already once boon done into Chinese by ParamSrtha, (Nanjio, 
1248). 

Vasubandhu as a supporter of tlie YogSlcSra wrote learned 
commentaries on the principal works of the sect. But his 
intellectual activities were not confined to writing commentaries ; 

he wrote a few original treatises on 
Alga’s works aieo VijfiilnavSda, which for their learning and 
tianslatcd. Yo^cHra into a profound 

philosophical system. Some of Vasubandhu’s important works 
had already been translated by Bodhiruci and ParamSrtha. The 
VviUplinmrariimi (Nanjio, 1238, 1239, 1240) or Vimim 
was translated for the third time by Hiuen- 
Vijnaptimaira Siddh TririMikO, which consists of 

thirty verses, gives the essentials of Vijnanavada in a nutshell. 
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The thesis of the VijnaptimMra caa be put very briefly here, which 
Hiueii'tsang himself upheld and which ho wanted to preach in his 
own land. “It teaches that phenomena, both material and non* 
material, originate in mind, which is divided according to its action 
into eight ‘ideas’ (VijflauBni), viz. (1*5) five ideas belonging to 
the five sense organs, (6) idea of mind (mano*vijnSna), (7) Mind- 
idea or Elistainano-vijfiSna, (8) Slaya-vijnSna. The seeds or 
hlja or possibilities of all phenomena are retained in the eighth 
idea, whence comes the so-called object world, in conseciuencc of 
which we arc disturbed and rove about in painful efforts after 
peace. If one once fully understands that there is nothing outside 
our mind, then the objective world becomes non-existant to us, and 
those eight confused ideas arc turned to our benefit and they become 
enlightened wisdom or Jn&na, by means of which we can unite 
the TaihalS, or suchness, which transcends speech and thought”' 
The subjective idealism of Asagho§a was placed on sound 
philosophical basis by Yasubaudhu. It may be mentioned here 
that when Hiuen-tsang visited India Yo^U^ra was the prevalent 
system of philosophy followed by the Buddhists of India. It produced 
a scries of eminent thinkers in India, and NslandS was the principal 
scat of that learning. Hiuen-tsang met here some of those great 
masters ; his teacher Silabhadra was the 
disciple of DhannapBla, an eminent Yo^iSra 
******* teacher of NalandR, who wrote a commentary 
on the Saia-SSatra of Xryadeva, one of the 
greatest exponents of the MSdhyamika philosophy ( see above — 
KumtErjiva) probably to refute the doctrines of the Msdhyamikas. 
Hiuen-tsang, it must be observed, never translated any book on 
MSdhyamaka, and it seems strange that ho would suddenly 
develop a love for Xryadeva and spread the doctrines of his 
opponent in belief. It seems that Dharmajj^ had written this 
commentary on it from the Yo^UiBra point of view, and Hiuen-tsang 
translated it on that scora (Nanjio, 1189, 1190.) 


1 ERE. Vol. 12, Article— VasabandhQ. 
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It Was to Hiuen-tsang that China owes directly popularization 
of tho Yo/^b^ra system. His fame spread far and 
fte ^tde and even crossed the sea and students 

®***““‘ from Japan came to him to study the system 

ho had brought from India. In China the sect is known as Fa- 
ksiang (Dharma-lak^apa) and in Japan as Hosso. 

The history of the sects of Buddhism may bo of little importance 
to an ordinary Chinese Buddhist , but learned and devout monks 
could hardly keep themselves aloof from the 
History ^Buddhist devils of the history of tho ori^n of Buddhism 
and the subsequent development of the Sangha. 
Vasumitra’s I-pu-Uting-lun-lun gave such a history in Sanskrit. 
The book is lost and the title of the original seem to be 
nikayorsUtra'. There are three Chinese translations of this work. 

The earliest is ascribed to KumSrajiva ; but 
V^mt^^'Astiidaaa doubted by critical editors and according 

to K’ai-ynan-lu, the most authentic of tho 
catalogues, the work was not gennine and the earliest translation 
was done' in the Chin Dynasty, the translator’s name being 
unknown. The second version was made by ParamSrtha, and 
Hiuen-tsang translated it for the third time. 

The Buddhist literature is vast and rich ; but “there is however, 
no so well-written work on the early Buddhist schools, soutlierii 
and northern, as Vasumitra’s treatise. It deals fii-st with the 
origin of the Buddhist schools, pving the cause and approximate 
date of the schisms, and then it uan-ates the doctrinal pro^si- 
tious of tho schools as held in common at the time of the divisions 
and also tho so-called differentiated views among the later 
sectarians.” 

Vasumitra’s work is not a voluminous one, it ennumerates in 
the shortest possible form the saUent doctrines of the early schools, 
each of which once possessed a vast literature. Owing to its extreme 
conciseness it is not always easy to grasp its meaning. Fortunately 
however, ParamSrtha wrote a commentary on it ^ough Uiis 
commentary is now lost, yet it was utilized by Kwei-chi (a. d. 082 ). 
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wlio prepaivd his own commentary in order to obviate the defects of 
Paramartlia’s commentary.” Since then many supper-commentaries 
were written both in China and Japan. ' lllie book consists of 
three sections, w*., (1) Introductory Verse, (2) Divisions of the 
early Buddhist school and (3) lastly, doctrines of those schools. 

Another histotical work of importance \Vas I'eiidcred by Hiueu- 
tsan^t. It is a 'Becord of the duration of the 
DItarina,’ spoken by MahS-arhan Naudimitra, 
Ta A-lo-hau Nan^ti^mo-lo^lo mo »hu fa-chu- 
tihi (Nanjio, 1460). It is said that Nandimitra lived eight hundred 
years after the ParipirvSija of the Buddha, in the capital of King 
Prasenajit. He was a native of Simhala (Ceylon). 

In the text we find Nandimitra explaining to a large assembl.v of 
monks and nuns how “the Buddha when about to enter Paripirvapa, 
entrusted the supreme Law to sixteen gi’eat Arhats and tlieir 
followers ordering them to protect and maintain it and to prevent 
its being extinguished." Arhats, as a rule, belong to Ilinayilna 
theology and it has been argued that the book of Nandimitra belongs 
to HinaySna also. But L6vi and Chavannes have convincingly' proved 
that this work is MahSyHna Satra Visser, who had discussed the 
subject very thoroughly, acknowledges that ‘a MaliSyanist must 
have written the Fa-chu-ehi, in order to attach the Arhats to his 
doctrine and to connect the schools by means of a cult. This 
Sj'ucretism changed the character of these saints, who instead of 
seeking the shortest way to nirvHpa lengthened their lives to remain 
in the world as the protectors of the Ijrav and its adhemits. It 
agrees with the tendency of the Northern School to continually 
enlarge its pantheon and to make all kinds of saints and deites 
protectors of the doctrines. Thus, although tlieir Bodhisattvas were 

1 J. Masada, Origin and doctrines oi Rarly Indian Buddhist Schoola, A»ia 
Jfipw, I^eipzig VoL 2, Fas. 1. 192.5, p. 1-75, also Journal of Letters, Calcutta 
Uiuversity 1920 Vol. 1, (inrompleto). There are Tibetan version of Vasumitre’s 
work ; translated by WaasilicL Der Bnddhismus, pp. 222-2S4. Max Wallesser 
is brinipng out another translation of the same. This is not the place to discuss 
critically the historical value of the above statements, See ginniim, Bimyttna 
Mahajana etc.. Calcutta University 1927. 
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great and iHighty guardians of the Law, they still wanted other, 
more terrestrial protectors, at the same time connecting the southern 
school with their own doctriue."^ 

The importance of the book according to Levi lies in this that it 
gives for the first time a classification of MahaySna canon. The 
canon of MaliSyaua is variously classified by different Chinese 
catalogues and they differ from the list of the Tibetan Kanjuir 

Iliuen-tsang’s intellectual outlook was not .coiifijiod to the study 
and translatioji of the canonical works alone, and the works of 
Vasumitra and Naudimitra are instances of his interest in history. 
Not only this. His intellectual conspectus covered the NySya and 
the Vaisesika system of thought and he was responsible for the 
translation of a few very important treatises on 
Nyaya nnd Viasesika systems. Those two systems played 

an important role in the controvei'sy between 
the Buddhist and Hindu philosophers and were most aiitogonistical 
towards Buddhism, To fight these learned opponents Buddhist philo- 
sophers in course of time developed a system of logic of their own. 
The entire Buddhist logical literature is preserved in Tibetan. 


According to tradition and history Dign5ga is the father of 
Buddhist Logic. Hiuoii-tsang rendered two of Dignaga’s works, viz. 
Nyaya-dvara JVirAa^a«/m(Nanjio, 1224) and ZlambanarFai'lk^a 
ox Alainhana Praiyayadhyana SMra (Nanjio, 1173),'* the latter 


Dignaga’s workB. 


had once been ti-anslatetl by Pai’amSrtha with a 
different title, which moans 'Sastra on the dust 


of shapeless thought (Nanjio, 1172). The Nyaya-dvara of Diguaga 
was once again translated by Yi-tsing (see below). This work is in 
verse and does not seem to be preserved in Tibetan. 


1 (W. Visser, The Avhats in China and Japan, Ost~a»iaiisf:he Zeiischrifl 

1922-23, pp. 67-68). . r • , 

2 The Chinese treatise has been translated by Prof. Sylvjan L<^vi and 

Cbavannes, Les Seize Arhat Protectuers de la Loi, Journal A^iiqm 1916, 
167 pages. Also, ‘Watters. The Eighteen Lohans of Cliinese iBiiddhist Temples, 
/Riia 18^. PP- 329-347. . . 

3 Yidyabhusan's History of Indian Logie. Cal. l.mv. p. 101. 

30 
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But the greatest confusion has arisen about the other work on 
NySya translated by Hiuen*tsang, viz. Nydnya-pravefa} This 


SanJukraavAmi’s 

Nyayaprevsea 


book has been attributed to DignSga by all 
modern writers on Indian literature ; this theory 
was stai-ted by the late Vidyabhusaua, who 


based his information on Tibetan sources— the most unhistorical 


documents, and has ever since been in vogue. But this had always 
been denied by Chinese scholars who attributed the NyayorpraveSa 
to one Sahkarasvainin, a disciple of DignSga. ITwci-chi, the great 
disciple of Hiuen-tsang, in his commentary on the Nyaya definitely 
said that Sahkarasvamin was the author. Suguira also upheld 
Kwei-chi’s theory. Tnbianski has proved on the strength of 
internal as well as external evidence.s tliat the Nyaya-praveia 
and Ny&ya-dv&ra are not only different, but so diffeient that they 
could not be produced by the same author.'* 

NySya and Vaisesika go hand in hand in Hindu philosophy ; 
therefore Hiuen-tsang translated a work on the Vaisesika as well. 
This is the only treatise in Chine.se, in which the Vaisesika 
philosophy is explained. Of course, throughout the writings 
of the Buddhist philosophers, the Vaisesika 
teachers, who are the most powerful opponents 
of Buddhism, figure but always as a vanquished 
foe. Hiuen-tsang translated the DasapadSrtha Vaisesika stttra 


1 The original Sanskrit text lias been edited by Principal A. Dhruva of the 
Baneros University (G.O.S) and the Tibetan translation has been edited by 
Principal Vidhusekhara Bliattacharya of Visvabharati (G.O.S. 1927). Principal 
Bhattocharya lias contributed a valuable article in the Indian Hislortca^Qmrier- 
ly (Calcutta) 1927, March, p, 152fF. in which he upholds the old view of Vidya- 
bhu^an and rejects the personality of Sankarasvamin. Keith discusses it in 
Ltdian Historical Quarterly, 1928 and holds the old theory of Diuna^^a. Ho 
refutes Tubianski’s views. M. Tubianski, On the authorship of Nyayspravesa, 
Bulletin de V Academic das Sciences de T USSR, 1926, pp. 975-982. 

2 Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan, Chicago, 1900. 

3 A large number of Commentaries and theses on Indian Logic lias been 
written in Chinese and Japanese based principally on the two books translated 
by Hiuen-tsang. In the Library of the Otani University there ore about 120 
works in Cliinese and Japanese. All this vast literature was inspired by the 
two works of Dignaga and l^i'ikara-sv&min. (Japanese Catalogue of the 
Otani University, Kyoto, Japan p. 261ff). 
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of J&3nacandra or Maticandra. This book has b«eii translated 
with copious notes and explanations by a great Japanese prafessor, 
n. Hi. ^ According to him, Maticandra flonrished not earlier 
than the first half of the sixth contnry a. n. 

It is well-known that the orthodox Vaisesika accepts Six 
Categories only (Sat-padSrtha), such as Dravya (substance). Gupa 
(attribute), Karma (action), Satta or Bhava (existence), ^mttnya- 
visesa (uuiversalitj'-particularity) and Tjaksapa (inherance). 
Accoi'ding to Hindu tradition this theory was piomulgated by 
!Rsi Tlluka, who was also known as KapHda Paficasikhi I'eceived 
the theory of six categories from Kapftda. Various Hindu legends 
are recorded in Chinese by Kwei-chi, the disciple of Hiuen-tsang 
and a great commentator. Kwei-chi says that in couree of time 
the Vaisesika was divided into eighteen schools after Paheasikhi. 

JttSnacandra or Maticandra, whose work was introduced 
by Hiuen-tsang in China, was a Vaisesika teaclier of great ability, 
lie seems to differ from the orthodox school and might have been 
one of the teachera of the said eighteen schools, if such schools 
mentioned by Kwei-chi ever existed. Tire most obvious characteris- 
tics of Matieandra’s treatise are : it acknowledges ton categories, 
adding four more, viz. Sakti (potentiality), Asakti (non- 
potentiality), Sttmanyavisepa (commonness) and AbhSva or Asat 
(nou-existence). The treatise does no mention of Isvara, as m 
the Vasesika sntra; and tliere is no description of^e way of 
emanicipation (raoksa) ; even if the second sort of merit (dharma, 
one of the 24 attributes) corresponds to it, it is only a definition of 
it. As a consequence, the author does not allude to A oga or Yogin, 
or anything supernatural. The description in general is throughout 
concise and has no superfluity or digression, 

No conmentaries on this treatise were composed by Chinese 
Buddhists ; but later Japanese writers composed as many as ten 
commentaries. 

1 The Vaisesika Philosophy, Royal Asiatic Society, 1917. 

2 H. Ui, iW, Introduction. 
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"Wc liave described only a few important works translated by 
Iliuen-tsang as it will not be possible to deal with all. The great 
monk came to India when Buddhism had begun to decay and he 
o1)served the neglect by the Hindus of Buddhist works. It was at 
an opportune moment that he came to India 
*bution^talfisto^"of* carried hundreds of manuscripts to his 
Indian Cultui-o. native land ; the Sanskrit manuscripts of 

Buddhism, specially philosophical, have almost completely dis- 
appeared both from India and China ; but they are still preserved 
in tlie Chinese language, so they ai'e not absolutely lost and scholars 
who would be willing to study the Hindu mind from all its aspects 
might still go to those Chinese sources. 

Hiuen-tsang was not only a translator, but a great teacher too. 
A large number of Chinese and Japanese Buddhists liad their train- 
ing under him, whom he inspired to devote themselves to the study 
of Buddhism and to the spread of the message of the Lord. 

Hiuen-tsang had a number of assistants to help him in his 
great translation, some of whom became famous as leained 
compilers and independent commentators. Of these the name of 
Kwei-chi (Naujio, App. Ill, 27) is still remembered by all scholars. 

His valuable writings are indispensable to 
*^d1seipl^ ” the study of the Buddhist philosophical works. 

He is also knowm as a compiler of several 
works on Dharniagupta Vinaya (Nanjio, 116, 1128, 1154,1156). 
Hwui-li, ' another disciple, compiled tho biography of the master, 
(Nanjio, 1404), but it was left unfinished at his death. This w'as 
continued and completed by Yen-tsung. ® He also compiled 
another work in 0 fasciculi, ‘asserting that Si-amaqas ought not to 
boAv before laymen’ (Nanjio, 1480). 

Some of his contemporaries, who ai'e not actually mentioned as 
assisting liim in the translation, are mentioned below. 

Shih Chu-tung '' whose original surname was Chao. He was 

1 Nanjio, Ap]), IJI, 24. 

2 Nanjio App. Ill, 2H. 

3 Nanjio, App, Jl, 134. 
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a Chiuese Sramaqa who transiuted four works in 5 fasc., all 
DhSrahis, between 627 and 653 a. d. Chic-fan>ta-mo (Bhagavad- 
dhanna) ? “ was a sramaya of Wcsteiii India, who translated 
only one work on DhSra^i (Nanjio, 320). llis date is not 
known, but he seems to bo a monk of this jMsiiod. .Vtigupta (?) '' 
was a sramaija of Central India, who arrived in China in a. n 

Atig«|pta’s Dhnrmi '■! the following two 3 ’ears translated 

bathgmha voluminous work on Dharaiji in 13 fitsc. 

(Nanjio, 363). This work contains 75 dhttra^jis. * 

In A. I). 653 arrived in China another monk of Central India 
named Nandi or Punyo]iSya (Nanjio App II, 137). This man 
brought with him a collection of more than 
1500 different icxUt or copies of the Tripitoka 
manuscripts. MahAyffina and HinaySna schools. 

Nandi had made this large collection while travelling in India 
and Ceylon. In 656 he was sent by the Chinese Emperor Kao- 
tsung (a. d. 650-684), to the country of Kouon-lun i. e. Palo 
Condoro island in the China Sea to find some strange medicine. 
Having i-eturned to China in 663 a. d., he translated three works, 
one of which was lost by 730 .v. n. 

Tn Hsin-i (Nanjio, App II, 140), a Chinese layman, and a 
member of the Foreign office translated a well- 
Tu Hsin-i. known DhRrapi called Savva urgati-paridiodha- 
na-uftiMa-vijaya ( Nanjio, 349). Bnddhatiflta ’ a sramapa of 
Kubha, whose exact date is not known, ti-auslated one work. 
Buddha^a was also a monk of Kubha ; he came to China in 
A. «. 676 and translated only one work. 

The intellectual and spiritual level of the Chinese Buddhists 
had attained a very high rvater-raark by this time and as a sign 

1 Nanjio 318, 325, 329. 494. 

2 Nanjio App, II, 135. 

3 Nanjio App II, 136. 

4 For details see Coui’ant, Catalogue des Lkm ChinoU des BMiotheque 
NatimU'»» • Geuthner, Paris, pp. 188-500 also Rajondralal. p. 80. 

5 Nanjio App II, 111. 
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of the assimilation of Buddhist culture, new sects founded by 
Chinese monks, rose within tho Buddhist Sahi^ha. Tao-hsuen, 
„ , , a Buddhist monk, emphasized discipline and 

the ViMya school, asceticism as the essential part of the religious 
life. This school bases itself on Indian 
authorities, but it does not appear that in thus laying stress on the 
Vinaya it iniitiated any Indian sect, although it caught the sptrit 
of the early HiiiaySna schools. ‘The numerous works of the 
founder indicate a practical temperament inclined not to mysticism 
or doctrinal subtlety but to biography, literary history and Church 
Governnieiit.” Thus he continued the series called JCaO'-seng-chuan 
or the Memoires of Eminent priests who lived between 07 

‘Mcmoii's of Kmincnt compiled by Hwui-chiao in a. d. 

Persons.’ 5^9 (Uanjio, 1490; 14 fasc) ; lie added 331 
poi-sotts separately aud 160 inoi'e in the coaree of narration 
(Naujio 1493 in 40 fasc), who lived in China between a. d. 519 
and 645. He wrote a history of the Sskya family (Naujio, 1469) 


‘History of the fsskya record of the country of ^yamuiii 

family. (Nanjio 1470). * He collected extracts, as well 


as documents relating to the controversies between Buddhists and 
Taoists. 


The Dharmagupta Vinaya was the chief authority of Vinaya 
school and Tao>hsuen compiled a '.work on this four-fold Vinaya 
(Naujio, 1120 ). It must be remembered that the Dharmagupta 
Vinaya was the most popular in China aud it was further held 
that this Caturvarga Vinaya was a complete doctrine which 
included aud transcended all the vehicles. But Tao-hsueu “insisted 
probably &s a protest against the laxity or extravagance of 
many monasteries, that morality aud discipline are the indispensable 
foundation of tho religious life.”^ 

In A. n. 664, the year Hiueu-tsang died, Tao-hsueu compiled a 


1 See above— Hiuen Tsmg’s book on tiavels. 
3 Eliot, cp, eit, p, 31G. 
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catalogue of Cbiuese Tripitaka. which has come down to us 
^ , (Nanjio, 1483). This catalogue is known as 

of Chinese Buddhist Nei-tieii-Iu, and is sub-divided into 10 sections, 
works, Net tien lu section he gives a list of works, 

whether translations or original treatises in Chinese, with a 
biographical note of each author, and sums up the total number of 
works as 2487 in 8476 fasci. In the second 
section he divides the works, then in existence, 
about 799 in number, into three divisions. 
In the remaining sections Tao-hsuen makes several divisions and 
classifications, which are very complicated.^ 

A few more native writers deserve short notice. Tao-shi “ 
in A. D. 656-660 compiled extracts on important doctrinal questions 
from various sources in 30 fasciculi (Nanjio 
Tao-shi, C56-G60 another work in 100 fasc. was called 

‘Pearl-grove ot the garden of Law.’ This is an encycolpadia, 
containing extracts from the Tripitaka (Nanjio, 1482). Tsin-mai 
who was a priest, compiled a work called Ku-ehin-i-ching-tu-chi 
(Nanjio, 1487). It is a i-ecord of the events of ancient and modern 
translations of the Sutras, which contains all 
Tsin-mai translations from the venerable 

Kisjapa MStanga a. d. 67 to Hiuon-tsang a. a 664 together with 
short biographical notc.s. This work is -said to have been written 
on the figures of these translators, drawn on the wall of the 
‘translation hall’ in Ta-ts’u-an-ssu monasteiy, in gwhich Hiuen- 
tsang lived. 

Ftt-li ‘ a priest wrote a polemical work in a. a 681, in defence 
of Buddhism (Nanjio, 1498) against the charges by an official 
made in a work called Shih-tien-ehi-i or 
Fu-li, A. D. 681 consideration of doubts in the Buddhist book.’ 

Probably this is the last work written during the reign of Kao- 
isung (650-684). ^ — 



XVI. AoB of li!MPBB8N AVo TsO-'flB.V 

The Chinese cuipiro undei' the first Emperors of the T’ang 
dynasty was the largest ever ruled by any Chinese dynasty. 

It extended fi-om the Yellow Sea to the Aral 
Glory of the T atigs Siberia to the Southern-most 

point in Farther India. The name of T’ai-tsung was not unknown 
to the Greek Emperor Theodasia.s of Constantinople, whose 
ambassodor reached the court of Chang-an in 640 a. d. Yazdegard, 
the Ia.st of the Sassanian line of Persian kings having been hunted 
by the Muslims from province to province, threw him.self on the 
protection of Tai-tsung. His son died in the palace at Chang-an. 
Even the early Caliphs were no less eager to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the powerful Chinese emperor than their fallen foe, the last 
king of Persia. Missions came to Chang-an from Medina, with 
precious stones and horses. Japan accepted the intellectual leader- 
ship of China and Japanese monks came to study under Hineu- 
tsang and other teachers ; Chinese culture, her manners and customs 
were adopted by Japan. On the west they came in contact with 
the Arabs on another plane. Between them, a monopoly of the 
world’s commerce was successfully ihaintained. Fleets of Chinese 
junks sailed proudly into the Persian gulf, while thousands of 
Arab merchants settled in the southern cities of the coast. ' 

T’ai-tsung also established international relation with India 
and Tibet. Tibet had just awakened under the leadership of the 
great king Srong-sam-gam-po, and T’ai-tsnng established a 
matrimonial alliance with the king by marrying 

indS*^ li's daughter with him. In India King 
Har^avardhana was a contemporary ruler of 
T’ai-tsung. Har^a was a mighty prince with the broad outlook 
of a statesman and the genuine sympathy of a devotee. He must 
have gained much information from Hiuen-tsang, who lived in his 


1 From Ta XJng Bios, op. cit. p. 140-141. 
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c^itel f(tt 8(Mne time uid wanted to coltiTate friendship with T’ai‘' 
tsdngi He thenffoie, sent a bitihmana enyoy in a. o. 641 to 
Cfaiaa^ i^o returned in 643^ atseompained by a Chiaese miseien 
bearing a ESjl^y to Hav|a’s despatch. The Chiaese mission did 
not letium to China till 645. The next yearn second mission 
Bn^Be headed Iqr Wang Hsnan-ts’e, who had been the 
second in command of the eaiUer embassy, 
came to India with an escort of thirty hosisemen. Eaily in 647 or 
at the dose of 646 Har§a died, leaving no heir^ and an usntper 
named AmnSsatva (?) or Arjona (?) a minister of the late king, 
seized the throna 


Wang HsneB't’se fled to Tibet, where the great Srong-seng'gam- 
pe was reipiing ; he collected an army, marched against the 
ttsnrper and brought him as a prisoner to China. 

Wang Hsnen^’se once more visited the scene of his adventures, 
being sent by the Enlperor Eao-tsnng in a. a 657 to offer robes to 
the holy places of the Buddhists. Ho entered India through Tibet 
and ife^ and after visiting Bttddha-Haya and other sacred places 
he returned honie through Eapisa or N. Afghanistan.* 

Eao'tsttng was a powerful ruler and Us fame had spread 
throughout the civilhsed world, but at home he became a puppet 
in the hand of a harem lady named Wu-shih or better known as 
Wu 1?so*tien and delegated all his regal power to her. Wu Tso* 
tiea was doubtless a powerful personality and no one can deny that 
the deieds of Wu Tso'tien entitled her to a place among the greatest 
women of the world. After the death of her 
husband Eao*t8ung, she became the ruler of 
the country. During the last fifteen years of 
her reign, (wUch altogether consisted of 22 years, 682-704), the 
dysasHehanw wwflvtoi changed feom Tang to Chou. Wu Tso-tien 
was a Buddhist, but she cannot be said to be an ornament of the 

I ]>wil, tM mUsteas -de Waag nabn-T*ie dsns I’lnde /. At., 1M0 ; Smith, 
ofMkt, 4AKii,m 80MW. OMea €»he»e Biof. 
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iiotMt about tlte mine time iSilipaaiida, a nitliw «f XkiMao,* 
came td Chita and trtnsiated gone very Mfortant works brought 
from his nttlTo town. 

Sik^andt's name has been trtnslitented into Chinese as 
S)ton-cha'-nfta>to mid is translated as Hio^hi, liteetUy ‘learning*iii|f.’ 

He was an inhabitant of Metan and waa a 
iSaka (che) by race. He had great ambition 
in life and studied profoundly the IHetataTe 
of the MahSjSna as welt as the Hiniyltoa btaoiehes of Buddhism. 
Ihis Was the epoch when the Chinese empress Wu TsO't’ien was 
popularising the MahSy&na in China. It was dtocordicd at 
this stage that certain seetions of the Avataiiimdca sQtra were 
missing in the Sanskrit copy preserved in China, ^e came to 
know however that at Ehotan a complete text of the sntra existed 
and sent there an envoy in search of the manuscript, as well as 
for inviting a iMmed person who could translate it. As a result 
of the mission 6ik^anda came to China with a compteto copy 
Of the Avataihsaka shtra. He was installed in the vihara of 
Ta<pie<chung and began to translate the Avataihsaka in 
A. D. 695. The Empress used to come in person to assist him and 
finally wrote a preface to the translation. A dnuniupa fomn 
South Ihdia named Bodhimci who happened to be living in. C^ina 
at that time and a Chinese monk named Ti-tsinjf read aatthe 
' Sanskrit text while he translated it The work was finialiflH in 
A. D. 698. In A. D. 700 he began his fiunous fraaslajiim of the 
LaftkWealAra gfttra which he did in collaboration with many 
Chinese sehoton whose names are mentionsdin the;biogm|lQr. 

’ In A. s. 704 he onoe teturuM to Efaetan aseorted by two flhiiwinc 
'When Ho-ti ascended the throne he invited Sikaunsn da to his 
new capital in a. n. 708 and installed him in the monastery of 
Ta-kienfn; but Sik^andadid not live long and in 710. 
It is eedd that he translated nineteen works of which only sii^een 
exist* 

1 Nanjio’, App. II, 146. 2 See below. 

tho®2Jd*^W * ^ to 
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> Tii» Ingest text translated by SikfBnanda was the Avatensaha 
'Wiifeli appeared ia its entirety for the first tiine in Chinese in 8 fasc., 
tile one tiiat existed, done by Bnddhabhadra three centuries back 
(a. d. 398-421) consisted of fiO fasc. 


fhe Atatanuaka strtra is considered by a group of people to 
be the ttltimate “oonsninittation of Bnddhist thought, Bnddbist 
senfiment and Buddhist experience." Snsuki most eloqnmdy 
i^eafcs of this sntra. He says, “To my mind, no religions litnatioe 
in the world can ever aj^noach die grandenr 
in 80 fasa conception, the depths of feeling and the 

gigantic scale of composition as attained by 
this sntra. It is the eternal foundation of life from which no 
religions minds can turn back athirst or only partially satisfied. 
It is a great pity that this magnificent literaturo still remains 
concealed in a language not so universally accessible Not only 
deeply speculative minds find satisfaction here but hnmUe spirits 
and heavily oppressed hearts too will have their burdens lightened. 

’ Abstract truth so concretely, so symbolically represented here, and 
one will finally come to the realisation of the truth that even in a 
particle of dust the whole universe is seen reflected— not this visible 
nnivorse only but a vast system of nnivetee, conceivable by the 
highest mind only.’’‘ 

The Avatenhsirira sriiool claims to have been founded by 
Boddhishttva Alvaghotfa, who is looked upon as its first FatrisRh, 


NhgKrjnna being the second. ProbaMy this is tim reason of 
flyk ^niwmd a's ttanslating Sr$/ddholp9da astera for the seoshd 
time which is .alleged to have been writtmiby 


Asva^ofa, and translated once before by 
PsaanlKrtha. The Chinese version of tee 


ilVatotesdttt And tee MhotptOa by giktEnanda h^ no 
flcWbl to nttte^then the school, which had been foanded daring 
the Chan dynasty (a. d. 657-869) by Ea^shun, the first Mstorioal 
Patriarch of the school, more than a century before Sik^nanda. 


■1 Osiutl. nis ffSiWTStim intm f»» awtem Vot IV, 1987-28, 
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Pb-shon was the oontempoiary of Chi-yi, the founder of the X’ien-tal 
He died in 640'a. d. in his 84th year. A large 
fi iSSw” ancilliary Uteratuie developed in China when 

the sect came to its being;. 

Pa-tsnng;* the third patriarch of the Avataihsaka school, a 
contemporaiy of Sik^bianda and his principal assistant in the 
translation of the Sraddhotpllda, wrote several treatises on the 
Avataihsaka. He wrote a work on the distinction of the meaning 
of Ekaj^na of the Avataihsaka sQtra and several others of 
similar natare. Some of his books were written at the request of 
the Empress Wn Tso-tien.^ 

Sik^nanda’s translation of the LaAk&veUara tVtira (Nanjio, 
177) is as brilliant as his Avataihsaka; The 
iLakm^ Empress herself wrote a preface to this work 
and it became very popular. There had been 
three translations in Chinese and the fourth* one in 7 fasc., 
was produced in 700-704 Ea-tsang remarks thus about the 
last translation, in which he himself took an important part : 

“As to the present one, Sik^nanda, master 
ikfanaadasTOAA.]). Tripitaka, of Tu-tien (Ehotan) is the 

translator, who, after finishing the translation of the Avataiiumka 
...was ordered by the Empress Tso-tien to take up once more the 
task of translating the Lahtevatara.... The translation was 
roughly finished.... But before he had time to revise it. he was 
allowed to return to his native land by the Imperial order. In 702 
Mi-t’o-shan, a master of the Tripitaka, came ficom Tu-ho4o^ who 
before coming to China had spent twenty-five years in :India 
thoroughly mastering the lkipitaks...By Imperial ordw he was 
requested to revise Sik^Snanda’s translation, aided by such 
translatms as Fu-li, Ea-tsang, etc : En-li was engaged in giving 
final touch to the revised Chinese version, and an Imperial prefoce 
to the SQtra was written in whidi its merits were extolled. 

1 Ifaniio, m, 90. 

2 Naniio, 16ei.l692:16^169S.160», 1602,1626. 

^ 3 For fluee^ tainUatfonB of the Inaklviiiani see est* under 

Dbannakgema, Quuabhadm, Bodhinia 
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As to the fouF'fasciculi translation [Qnoabhadra’s] the rendering 
is not perfect, the wording is after the western grammar, which 
mahes even men of superior intelligence confused, not knowing how 
to read it, while the ignorant and unlearned are apt to give wrong 
inteq^retations. 

“The ten-fascicnli one [Bodhiruci’s] is somewhat fuller in 
paragraphs and chapters [than the preceding one], but the sacred 
sense is not adequately expressed-** 

“The Empress regretting this inadequacy ordered another 
translation to be made. The present one was made by comparing 
in detail fire Sanskrit copies, and after examining the two Chinese 
translations [of Gupabhadra and Bodhirnci].” 

The Empress Wu Tso-tein wrote a preface to the work in which 
she paid the highest tribute to SikqSnanda and his assistants. 

A comparison of the three extant Chinese 
ti^nslations with the Sanskrit text of the 
LaAk&vatara eUtra reveals many interesting 
points. It at once shows that Gupabhadra’s version is very much 
simpler and shorter than the others. In it the first and the last 
two chapters are missing altogether, and there is no chapter* 
divisions whatever in ib Bodhirnci has 18 chapter-headings, cut 
into shorter sections, while SikqSnanda’s has only 10, agreeing with 
Sanskrit as regards chapter-divisions. 

Gupabhadra being the oldest transistor, represents a more 
primitive LafUk&vaUlra than the others. Gupabhadra, it seemsj 
wisely omitted the first chapter and the last two chapters of 
dlArapi and fflthiL It does not seem probable that the introduc- 
tory chapter in the original was added at a later age, as has been 
suggested by Suzuki. Gupabhadra’s text is known as Leng-hia- 
po-Uhlo pao ehing or LafikBvatflra ratna sPtra; The title of the 
work proves b^ond doubt that the story of Buddha’s descent on 
Lafttal (Oeylon)-peak was tdready a part of the teeatise, wMoh 
€htpabhadra, however, omitted while translating The ninth and 
tenth chairs are also omitted in Gupabhadra’s transl^cm. 
Bodhirnci and ^iki^nanda’s translations contain in the ninth the 
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dhllHi^fe and in dibtettth fiie gRtukst In the im 

884 vets^ takii^ dp dbodt ii>iie>Mtth of the entire text Of thiee 
over 200 did jhmnd in (he idtid tedt itddif, tthont 650 gBtiils dM 
newly-added ones, dik^nmnda^ however, elteldded these lephtiiions 
from its gSthS chapter. There are 890 quatrains in Bodhirwei and 
656 in iSik^ahda. These verses of the SaffO^nkum «^pter 
express the thoughts of the teirt most definitely and thsjt^dtf ddt 
seem to be any part of the orij^dal work, so that they can easily 
be made into a separate Work.' 

!i^e first chapter, which is not fonnd in Onpabhadta’s ttstf gives 
the Outlines of the whole sQtra in the fond of a dialogue between 

the Buddha and Mvana, Lord of the BRkpaMS 
Tbdflmt Obwter. ^ Buddha, 

coming out of the NSga’s palace, views the castle of Ladka, he 
sihil^ and remarks that this was the place where all the Buddhas 
of the past had preached regarding the exeellent understanding of 
Enlightenment realised in their inner consciousness, which is 
bpyond the analysis of logic, and is not the state of mind attaiaable 
by the Tirthikas, Srfivakas and Prateyeka^Bbddbas. ISm Buddha 
then adds that (or this reason the Same dharma will bo propounded 
for Bdvana. In response to this, the latter, middng all kinds of 
costly oflhrings to the Buddha, sings in the praise of his iiisi^ 
and virtues, “0 Lord, instruct me in thy system of docteiaW WUek 
is blued on tiie self-natuse of ntind, instruot mein the dnotruw of 
nsn^^ fiM feom prejttdiooS and difilementS) the deetHne that is 
revested' in thy iBmost oonMiousaeBfe” In the contusion ef the 
first tdiapteri'the Baddha eeafflnm hia doetrine of inqar toaliaatio«,. 

But finm the seoead chapter' BSvana disi^psars and the rart 
of dm is in the fomi ofiiaiogasa between tiie Baddha and 
flIS BodUsattta Mdflbnati 

llmiidMMettdir* sMm ii gensralJly hetd as eueirftbe shitf 
tsidts oft ^VfiffiKawtfBdu asitpiinoqptly,eig|lainSi4ho fiwe Bhwtiait 
the tifIM dihraolnis^ B«ditypovabAa«i»>, the kittds 
ef nuMmsiteSS (miMMo), and the fewW fn»ia «lf . HoiHflS 
11^ Saetdft,' MttMlIi IMS,' MUfftii VOk- 1; li- ' < : 
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(nairMmya). In brief it teaches absolute idealism and refers to the 
XlayavijASna as the storage of all karmic seeds and is therefore 
looked upon as the principal yogRcffra work. The subject-matter 
of the work is not systematically developed as in most MahEyEna 
sEtras, but is developed by a series of notes of various lengths. 
The philosophical and religious ideas contained in tliese sutras are 
very difficult to comprehend, due to terseness of expression and the 
abstruse nature of the subject ; but the details of such speculations 
do not fall within the scope of the present work.’ 

The LahkEvatEra sUtra is closely connected with the Ch*aii 
(Zen) Buddhism in China. According, to Tao-hsuuan’s Biographies 
of the High Priests, it was Bodhidharma, who brought a copy of 
the Laiik^vaiO/ra sUtra and handed over the same to his disciple 
Hui-k’e. He rejected all the Buddhist Scripture, but is said to 
have told his disciple the following words : 

“As I observe, there are no otlier sntras in China but these, you 
take them for your guidance, and you will naturally save the 
world.” This supposed connection between Bodhidharma and the 
sUtra has been greatly exaggerated by Zen disciples. But there 
has been emphatic protest against such phantastic theories and 
even a Zen master (985-1061) of the Sung dynasty, said boldly, 
“No, that is a mere invention of a busybody.” 

Tao-hsiian, the official biographer of the High priests traces 
the line of transmission from the beginning from master to disciple 
and show that the LahkEvatEra played an important part in the 
history of Zen. This sEtra attracted the attention of the intellectual 
Chinese Buddhists and Fa-tsaug wrote a sort of general intro- 
duction to the study of the LahkEvatEra which is considered to be 

1 For the detailed study see Suzuki. Zen Buddhism pp* 74-83. 1927, 
also. Suzuki, various articles in The Eastern Buddhist^ 1927-28-29. 

The LahkdvatOra SUtra Ed. by Bunyiu Nanjio, Bibliotheca Otanieusis, 
Kyoto, the Otaai University Press, 1923, also Published by the Buddhist 
Text Sodety, Calcutta : the latter is very incorrect There are 
10 ohapters viz, 1. Ravanadhyejwpe- 2 Sat-trilhfiat-sahaswsarvardharinar 
samuccaya. 3 Anityati. 4 Abhisamaya. ’6 TathSgata-nityanityarprasaAga. 6 
Ksanika. 7 Nairmaoika. 8 Ifftrhsa-bhakma* 9 DharanL 10 SagEthakaih. 

32 
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tin most valtuble litaMton ever written in etoiecticMi witb the 
sitn. A few oommentaries hare been writtm on la^Mteg’s work 
bjr Japaneee schointB. Daring the kGng djoasty the Lai^ratRia 
aeenM to hAre been stodied maoh and there are altogtebor 16 
cotonentaries on the sBtra from Chinese bohdars, which are 
inclutfed in the sapplementaiy part (rf the Tri^takA 
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The rei^n of ISmpireBs WaTso-tieu has become famous in Chinese 
history for the galaxy of writers it produced on Buddhism. The 
literary activities of SiltoBnanda the most well'hnown of the 
translators of this age, have been described above, while thoro of 
Yi'tsing, another great worker in the cause of the spread of Buddhism 
will be done in the next chapter. In this chapter, we shall 
however; confine ourselves in describing the literary work of another 
great tra-na lator, Bodhimci, whoso name has come down to us as 
a great interpreter of a number of important texts. 

The other writers of this period were not so brilliant as those 
translators. Li-wu-T’ao' was a brahmaua of the country of Inn-po 
(Inmgham) of North India, who translated only one dhBrapi : 
Mitrasena® a sramapa of Tokhara. was responsible for only one 
dlflrapi. Eatnamati* a sramapa of Kashmir, translated seven 
works on dhSrapi in 9 fasc., and died in China at his hundredth 
year in 721. Pramati^ a sramapa of Central India together 
with Mpgh asikha a Chinese monk translated a sutra in 706. 

Bodhiruci’s or^nal name was Oharmamci ; but it was chmiged 
by the Bmpiess Wu Tso-tien. Dharmaruci was a brabmana 
by caste of the Kasyapa family, who emigrated to Chi n a in the last 
decade of the 7th century. Between 698 and 
713 Bodhii-uci translated 55 works in 111 
fasc. of which 41 are found in the present-day 
edition of the Trqptaka. It is said that he died in 727 at lus ISfith 


year of age ® 

Bodhimci’s greatest work is the compilation of the Sainalmia 


Naojio, App. n« 148. 
Kinjio, App, O, U7. 
Nanjio, App. II, 148 
toriki, ipp* He 181. 


Nanjio, App. U. 160. 
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group of HahByaua sBtras. The Batnakuta consists of 49 sQtras,' 
which Bodhiroci edited in Chinese for the first time. Of these 

: sntras, Bodhiruci himself was responsible for 

His tnuslataon of . .1 

Batnanakutsin the translation of 25 works, while of the 

rest, some were translations made by pfevious 

writers and a few by his contemporaries. The entire work 

consisting of 120 fasc. was finished in 713. It may be mentioned 

here -that in the Tibetan Eanjur the entire Batnaknto of 45 sntras, 

(in Chinese a few have doable translation) was translated &om the 

Chinese. In the Chinese edition, there are two prefaces one by 

Emperor Jui Tsnng (A. D. 684 only, then 710-712 A. D.), who 

gives a life of the Hindu savant. The second preface was written 

by Su-no, a contemporary of Bodhiruci The 

Batnakuta varga are really 

separate works without any apparent tie of 

of union among them. Some of these sntras are the translations 

of Bodhiruci himself, while others were done by different scholars. 

The most widely read book of the series is the Sukldvati vynha 


which we shall describe in details. Some sntras of this group 
group have already been described above, such as Ugra-paripfcohn 
RmirapSia pariprecA FitdrpPira sam^ama etc. 


' The foUpwoiiig sutrae of the Batnakuta ate quoted in the SUcf^^-mnueeaua 
cominled by ^tidevs, the pages refer to the English TranslatioL 
(9) Daiadharmaka p. 6, 8. Ud. 

(12) Bodhisattva Fitaka,187. 188. 

(16) buddhaka-ktetra gupa-vyUha, quoted as 'Uaiiikiia sStm 

see p 14 15, 64 171. 

(16) PitS-putza samBgama p 177, 226. 


(18) Battrapala paii|»ooh4 P 56, 162, 190, 197, 197, 285. 

>"• >"• w 

(26) idyiiaya SaBoodana. p 17, lOa 105-114 31& 

(28) VIndatIa patipn»h4 P 37, 217. 

(29) Udayana Vatsaisja pariivooh& p 86. 

(37) Siihto pariptodA p 6, 53 ; (43) Elfvapa parivarta p 62. 

(44) Batnaitti-eBtia p 66. 127, 129, 134 135, 194 278. 


( 46 ) Akfayamati sOtra qnoteA as a pariproohA p 12, 24 36. 37, 116, 118 : 
185 ; 204 214 221, 248, 264 : 260, 261, 264 283. 

(47) BaliuKnida pariiffoohA quoted as eatta, p 116 ; 120; 217, 283 349,289, 

(48) SitmtIidevI simhanMa p 44 
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I%e KWyafa Parivatta^ an important sntra, which forms the 
43rd chapter of the Batnaknta group, is described 'here. The 
oldest translation Fo“i^h-ino-ni-pao-ehing (Nanjio, 67) in 127 

Etfiyapa parivarte, “ ascribed to Lokak^ema 

uKAerAta of the (Nanjio 11. 3) of the 2nd century A. D. 

Katnakuta group mi ^ 

The second was made in the Tain dynasty 

(266-420 A. D.) in 143 chapters (Nanjio 58), the translator’s name 

being lost But Forke, the German Sinalogue, definitely asserts that 

the translation was made during the Chin Ejyuasiy (350-431). 

The third version is the one done by Bodhiruci and is incorporated 

in the Batnaknta group. But this version is practically the second 

version, which Bodhiruci utilized (Nanjio 23. 43). The fourth 

translation in 165 or 161 chapters of 5 fasa was made in the 

Sung dyuasiy (960-1127 A. D.) by Shih-hu (DSnapBla 980-1000 

A. D., Nanjio, 806). 

One fact is obvious to readers, that Indian literary works, as a 
whole, have always a tendency to grow during the course of centuries. 
Like most Buddhist sntras, the Kotyapa Parivarla concerns 
itself to a considerable extent with ethics and with philosophy. 
Great stress is laid on veracity and we read in chapter 8, that a 
Bodhisattva should renounce his fortune, an entire kingdom, or 
even his life, rather then suppress a true speech. Special rewards 
are in some cases promised to these who follow certain moral 
precepts. Among tho philosophical sections of the parivarta, the 
exposition reminds one of the philosophy of NagSrjuna and 
Xiyadeva. Some passages ascribed to these philosophers seem 
indeed, as if they were based on the Katytupck ParivafUt^ which is 
indeed an earlier work. 

"The denunciation of the selfish siSvakas, who ate described 
as in every respect inferior to the Bodhisattvas, also fills a consi- 
derable nninber of our chapters. In chap. 105-107, for instance 

* jfttfynfft Parivarta, which his been recently imbliihed in the oiginil 
Snnskiit, with the Tibetam tiansUtion, and fonr Chinese translations by Bmn 
A ven Stnel-Bblstsin, the Bnssiaa Professw of Sanskrit in tan Pekine. 
University, Oonunetoial Presa Sh a n i li ni, 1986. 
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the ntHkai ue with looking in the wnsg dinOtion 

for the onuses of their spiritnid oiiieiy. They should look inwird 
for those onuBM, not outward. Thesrtvakas are in thoM diatom 
Gompind with n dog, who, aftw having been hurt by a clod of 
earUi aa responsiUe for its pain, and attads the clod, instead of 
attaiAingthe man.”* 

!nie SnUttvati vynha of the Batu^uta group has been reiivon- 
siblefor a great movement in the Eastern Asia. In Japan 

there is a Buddhist sect called Jodo or Pureland ; the bocto 

on idiich the members of this sect chiefly 
* base their faith are two SvUcHivail 

vyOAoe, the large lud small, and the 

AmiUiyur-dhyiitia-«Mra. The translations of the Lwtgtv 
Sukh9»ali vyftka by SahghaTai’man (A. D. 252 ; Nanjio, 27), of 
the Smaller Sukh&vlUi by EumBrajiva (A. D. 405 ; Nanjio, 200), 
and of the Am/USyur-dkylbita sUra by Kslayadas (A. D. 424, 
Nainjio 198), are called the ^Three Soirat’ of the Jodo sect Of 
these the larger SnUigrati appears iwdve times in Chinese 
triuislation, and attracted the atteutkm of semal Chinese and 
Japanese oemmentatora. In the Chinese CatalogaeB idBuddUst 
Tripitaka we find the list of these twelve traBslatious of the Larger 
sttra or the Ta<ching ; Bodhirnci’s translation, which is incor- 
porated in the Batnakuta grmip, is the eteveath in the list.^ 

' Op. ell, Eatre. by Staetfaetoteiii. 

* The foOmitag is the liet of the twelve tnwBhrtifBS ol the Lainsr 
SokbivaU vyijha 

(1) 'AmtUpur tHUra' Yru-liaDs-BheDS-kiDS, 2 fssc, by An Shih Kao 
A. D. 148-m (Bm dniasIrMiOBt 

(2) Wa-IwBS’ts’iai^sintH^’iD-hns- 
chisD-idns. 3 or 4 iaao. by Len-chuKihaiis (Lokakeems A. D. 147-186 (Ham 

dynasty). Tltst of fteUve esistins tranaiaOonB (Kanjio 25) ’ 

(3) Mswauntw’. O-vAieiMm aiaio. by Cha-CfldM. 
A. D. 223-253 (Wu dyuaty). Seoond of the dve 
exiatins translation (Nanih) 26). 

(4) ‘AmMHw sMw’ Wtt-liaas-Aeajdns. 2 faaa Iw K’ans Sans-k’ai 
(SMahawmaa) A. Ik 266 (Wei Amaety). Third el (he five eniiNr hnatla- 
tiow (Haiiia 97). 

(5k ‘ i h ai fti d nd dhe a w wf i toH aiB d l i ii it wa’, ^n litas Itla *iiai fia tang 
cliiao-kins, 2 faaa by Fo-yen, A P. 267 (Wa Dyaaslet-Inat 
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Of thesstransbitioiis onlj fiTeezist ; bssides these then is snotter 
w«k entitled 'Maha>AnuttyaB*stitiB’ (T»^>nii*to>kmg), eompiied 
by » Chinese minister Wang Jih-hsin, A. D. 1160-1162 (Southern 
Sang Dynasty) and oonsists of extracts from the preceding extant 
ven^s, except from that of Bodhiruci’s.' 

The five extant Chinese translations seem to have been translated 
from lAfee different texts or copies of the text, differing from each 
other considerably. Of the five versions Safkghavarman's (A. D. 
252) is considered the test and is held as the sacred text of the 
Jodo. It may be mentioned here that the 
jTrfjycj" Sul^SiveM had been introdnoed in China 
by An Shi-kao in the latter half of the second 
century A. which is however lost The earliest extant version 
is the one done by Lokakepma (A. D. IdT^lSfiX a contemporaiy 
of Shih-kao and like him a Seiindian. But the smaller Sukhsvati 
was introduced for the fird time hf Kumtun^Wa in the early fifth 
century. We shall however take this opportunity to make a wider 
snrv^ of the SukhHvati cult and a comparative study of the tw<i 
texts of the Sukhivatl vyQha. 

In the larger SukUlvati vyllha the historical ^yamuni is the 

(6) WorlkBgehea-kiiie, 3 tac. by Oho Fvhu (Dhsmia* 

nkfS), A. D. 366-313 (Westan Tain Dynasty)— Lost. 

(?) 'Nttea Amt(Syw8 HUro’ Sin-wa lians-ahen-kiiw, 2 hsc by Buddha- 
bha^ A. 0. 306421 (Brntem Ttin dyuastyl-IiOet. 

(8) ‘i fa HWisir'a r ftm vamnak mM vdM 1 twc. by Chn Fvli, A. D. 

419 QlaBtem Tain Dynasty)— Lost 

(9) ‘Aiwo AuMyrn mOra', 8to*WeHiaiur-8hen-king, 3 fasc. by PW-yen 
A. D. 0344BB (Ekdier Suae DyBaaty)-{A)Bt 

10). ‘Aiwa ^mAagM sNtra’, Sin-wa-liantr-sluii-kiiig, 2 fasc. by 
Dharmamitm (Eariier Sung Dynasty)— Ixwt 

(11) ‘AmAaytM-JtoWffStoiiarjwf Wn-ltaw-shen-in-W-lmi, *tho sntra spoken 
by tte BsAOs on the Tafiilasta Aouliyus, at an asssmbly’ 3 kao. by 

A. D. 603-713 (T’ang Dynasty). Fonith of the Ove existing transla- 
tions. (Naajio 236). 

(12) ‘jatoySns Mn\ TVshsog-wu-lwshea-ohWiag- 

ypliAiy s Ano. by Fa- baisn- A 0. 903-1001 (fster Sung Dynasiy). Fiftii of 
the &ve e"»U"g tmosIationB. (Nanjk> 863), 

' IfumUiler,— AnhOtMt learfs from Japan. Inteoductlon, p. hr-vi. Aneodota 
Omsiensle. Atrm Series VOL 1, part U, Esfoid, Ctawndoa Piaaa, 1883. 
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teacher. The work begins with a diologne between the Bnddha and 
his disciple inanda. BhagaTan Bnddha was staying at Bsjgiha 

Larger Sokh&'mH Grdhraklltn mountain and inanda 

^vyoha observed the glorious countenance of Bhagavat 
and asked whether this was due to his Bodhi- 
knowledge or to his remembrance of former Buddhas. Bhagavau 
praised Snanda for thus questioning him and related to him how 
there was aline of ' 81 Tathagatas or Buddhas beginning with 
Dipahkara and ending with Lokesvararl^a. During the period of 
the last Tathagata, a bhik|n called DharmBkara sang gatl^ in 
praise of Lokesvara and expressed his wish to become a Buddha. 
When asking for instruction, and particularly for information as 
to the right qualities of a Bnddha country, Lokesvara at first told 
him that he should find them out for himselL But when 
Dharmakara declared his inability to do so. 
Lokeivara consented to explain these qualities 
After he had listened to Lokesvara Dharmdmra 


wished to combine all the good qualities of the 84 Buddhakjetras 
and concentrate them upon his own, and, after an absence of five 
Ealpas, he returned to the Buddha with his own pranidlAnas or 
prayers for the good qualities of his own Buddha-ksetra. Then 
Dharndkara tells Lokedvararaja in along prayer of 46 stanzas 
what he wishes and wills his own Buddha-ksetra to be. This 
prayer forms really the basis of the SnklAvati conception and are 
very famous and often referred to by Northern Buddhists. It is 
in fact, under the form of the prayer, a kind of prophc^ of, what 
according to DharmBkara’s ideas, SnkbBvati or the land of Bliss 
ought to be. DharmBkara wishes that “his name should be 
known in all existing regions ; that whoever should make use of 
his name should at once be placed under his jurisdiction entirely 
and exclusively; that he could by a ray emitted from his heart 
illuminate every being he wished, at no matter what distance ; that 
every dying person, however great a sinner he was, who repentinig 
wished sincerely to be reborn in his kingdom, would immidiately 
be reborn in his kingdom, would immediately be reborn here after 
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his death, to be mstracted there, improved and placed on the road 

to salvation.” 

“In his time Dharmakara became the Buddha AmitSbha 
i. c., infinite life or light and that, which he desired was realised. 
The land of Amitabha' the SukhSvati or Pureland, is situated 
to the west of our world, beyond the thousands of nearer lands 
of Buddhas ; spring is there perpetual. All those who inhabit 
it are of male sex, and of the same jidult age. The bodies are not 
material but etheral. Clothes present themselves by simply 
wishing for them, and food in the same way. However, the 
duj-ation of the sojourn with Amida, is only transitory, not eternal. 
The Pureland is not a paradise, but a place of purification, of 
illumination, of orientation toward definite salvation.” 

Two Bodhisattvas are mentioned having left this Buddha-ksetra 
to be born is Sukhavati viz., Avalokitesvara and Mahasthami- 
prapta. Then follows a new description of the excellences of 
Sukhavati in which the blessings prayed for in. the former 
pranidl^nas are represented as realised, and the inhabitants of 
Sukhavati described as in full enjoyment of all blessings. 

“Ananda then expressed a wish to see Amitabha and the 
Bodhisattvas face to face, and at the same moment Amitabha sent 
a ray of light illuminating the whole world. They could see the 
people of Sukhavati and tho people of Sukhavati could see 
l^kyamuni and all the inabitants of the Sahalokadhatu. 

Then a dialogue follows hetween Bhagavat and Ajita, Bhagavat 
asking Ajita whether, after seeing the people of Sukhavati, he 
thinks that there is any difference between the Paranirmita- 
vaiavaratin gods and the human beings in Sukhavati. Ajita says 
that he sees none. Next comes a question why some of the people 
are born there miraculously out of lotus flowers, while others are 
born after dwelling for some time within the lotus. The reason is 
that the former have had firm faith in Amitabha, the latter had 
entertained some doubts. Lastly Ajita asks whetherpeople of this and 
other worlds are born in the Sukhavaff, and Bhagavat gives a long 
1 Chin. A-mi-to. Jap. Amida. 

33 
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enumeration of those who either from: this or from other Budha- 
ksetras have risen to Sukhavati. The whole ends with the usual 
panegyric of the Sukhavati-vyHha sntra, and an account of the 
rewards for learning, writing, repeating and teaching it^ 

The two Sukhavatis differ from each other on smaller points. 
The smaller SuhhWvatl-vyUha lays great stress on the fact that 
people can bo saved or can be born in the Sukhavati, if only they 
remember and repeat the name of the Amitava as a reward or 
necessary result of good works performed in the present life. The 
larger Sukhavati lays likewise great stress on prayer and faith in 
Amitabha, but it never neglects ‘the stock of merit, as essential for 
salvation.”"^ 

The third Amita book is the Amitayur-dhyana sHtra, translated 
by Kalayasas in a. d. 429. In this sUtra, Queen Vaidehi, wife 
of Bimbisara of Magadha weary of this wicked \vorld, is 
comforted by Sakyamuni who teaches her how to be born in the 
Purelaud and instructs her in the throe kinds of goodness. These 
are (i) wordly goodness, such as tiliul piety, loyalty, respect 
for parents, etc. *, (ii) morality of that internal and unworldly 
kind which is the first foundation of the religious life and 
(iii) the goodness of practice, which includes the practical 
application to life to the four great truths and six paramitas or 
cardinal virtues. A good seed produces good fruit in abundance. 
If we sow the seed of the three goodnesses we shall reap, as a 
fruit, the manifold bliss of the Pure! and. Towards the end of 
the sUtra, Buddha says, “Let not one’s voice cease, but ten times 
complete the thought and repeat the words Namo Amitabhaya 
Buddhaya or adoration to Amitabha Buddha. This practice is the 
most excellent of all.”® 

The two Sukhavati vyuhas and the Amitayur-dhyana sUtra form 
the basis of the Jodo sect once prevalent both in China and Japan, 
now a powerful sect in Japan. According to Chinese tradition of 

1 See Bendal, Cambridge Catalogue, pp. 74-76 : also S, B, E. op* cU. 

2 Maxmtlllar, S* B, E, XLIX, lotrodaction, viii, ix. 

3 SBE. vol. XLIX, Part II. pp, 161-169. 
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the Jodo school, Sskyamuni Buddha had prophesied before the people 
assembled on the mountain peak in Lahks; (Ceylon) that there 
should appear in South Indian great teacher named Ndgarjuna, who 
should destroy the conflicting views of Entity 
non-Entity and teach the MahSyJlna. 
Nagarjuna taught that there are two ways 
of life, the one a road of difficulty and pain, “like a toilsome journey 
by land,” and the other, one of case and pleasure, like “an easy 
voyage in a fair ship over smooth waters.” ft is ascribed to 
Nagarjuna that he declared, “Only lot him ever call upon the name 
of the Tathagata, and gratefully commemorate the great all- 
embracing vow.” It is for this reason that Nagarjuna is considered 
as the Founder of the Sukhavati sect and is known as the first 
Patriarch. 

Vasubandhu, according to the same tradition, is the second 
Patriarch, who, they say, eloquentlypreached that salvation lies in the 
faith on Amitabha. The larger Sukhavati vyuha popularised the cult 
of Amita in China. Some of the well-known Chinese Buddhists of the 
age, such as Tao-an and Hui-yuan greatly moved by the spiritual 
message of Amita, began to preach the doctrine of love in China. 
The larger Sukhavati, it may be reminded, had been introduced 
in China in a.d. 251 by Sahghavarman ; but the smaller one 
was only made known to the Chinese a century and a half after, by 
Kumarajiva circa 404. Inspite of Hui-yuan’s responsibility for 
the introduction of Amita’s cult, he is not reckoned among the 
patriarchs. But it was he who for the first time gathered into a 
distinct body, a band of monks and laymen for invoking Amita’s 
forgiveness, called the Society of White Lotus in a.u. 386, 
Hui-yuan died a.d. 416 

For about a century and a half we do not hear anything of the 
Amita cult. In the early 6th -century a.d. Tan-luan, a confirmed 
Taoist became a Buddhist under the influence of Bodhiruci of the 


Tan-luan an Amidist 


Sui dynasty (a.d. 508-558), who was working 
at Layong. Tao-luan received the teaching of 


the Pureland and burning the ascetic books put his faith in the 
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paradise of bliss. He followed the teachings of Yasubandhu, 
which he had learned from Bodhiruci, and clearly taught that 
Amita’s great vow was the eflFective cause of birth in paradise. 
It was at this time that Bodhiruci translated Yasubandhu’s 
commentary on the AparimitSyu stttra (Naniio, 1204). 

Bodhiruci’s disciple Tan-luan (Jap. Donran) displayed an 
extraordinary zeal for the propagation of Araita cult Tan-luan died 
in A.D. 600 and was succeeded by Tao-ch’ao (Jap. Doshaku) several 
years after him, as the head of the sect In Tao-chao’s hand the 
Amita doctrine greatly developed. He taught that Amita must be 
Tao-ch’ao develops Considered to be a personal Being and not a mere 
Araita cult abstract ideal, that the innumerable practices 

for perfecting righteousness by one’s own efforts are of no value, 
and the invocation of the Name which comprises all virtues, he 
praised as beneficial. He further showed that in all ages it is 
the principle of mercy that alone rules and draws men. Though 
a man had done evil all his life, yet, if he were once brought near 
to the great vow, he would roach the laud of bliss and enjoy the 
fruits of salvation. This is the reason why Tao-ch’ao put great 
stress on the Larger Sukhavati vynha, and which he handed over 
to his disciple, the great Shaii-tao (Jap. Zendo). Shan-tao was 
the first that understood the true will of Buddha ^fleyamuni in 
his age, and that had pity alike for those who practised meditation 
or moral good, as for those who lived in wickedness. Shan-tao 
further “taught that the effect of salvation is given by the Holy 
light and the sacred name of Amida, and expounded the 
great ocean of wisdom contained in the fundamental vow. The 
believer, having rightly received the adamantine heart of firm 
faith, and having answered to the calling of the TathSgata with a 
joyful heart, like Yaidehi, Queen of ^imbisSra, to whom Sakyamuni 
first gave the teachings about Amida in the AparimitSyu sQtra, 
receives the threefold assurance and immediately enters into the 
happiness of the Eternal Life.” 

It is said that this Chinese monk converted the whole Chang-an 
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and even the Emperor Kao-tsung became an Amidist Many 
marvellous exploits are spoken of him. 

The cult of Amita is a mystery in Buddhist literature and 
religion. In India we hear nothing of it ; neither Fa-hieii nor 
Hiuen-tsang spoke of its existence in India. Buddha’s religion of 
rationalism is opposed to the Bhahti cult of Amita. His paradise 
is always referred to as existing in the west. It is suspected that 
very early influence of Gnostic Ncstorian Christians among 
Central Asian Buddhist created this faith. It is suggested that 
Slian-tao received assistance from some Christian in his commen- 
taries.^ 

In course of time a considerable Buddhist literature grew in 
China ; a large cemmentarial literature was also written. The Jodo 
literature differed from that of all the other sects of China in its tone 
of simplicity, of sincerity, of charity, of favour ; it conipriscs of the 
kinds of writings, such as, didactic works, dithyrambs or prayers, 
acts, exhortations to the laity and biographical notices. Tan-luan’s 
Liao4un an4o ehing-Vu-i and Tao-ch’an’s An4o-chi are didactic 
treatises of best sort. Tan-laun’s Tmn A-mi-f o-fo^chik contain 
some of the most beautiful prayers to Amita Buddha. Each 
strophe begins with the invocation, ‘'Salutation to thee, from full 
heart, and in all confidence, 0 Amitabha,” and ends thus, “We 
desire that we, and all beings, may be reborn in thy kingdom of 
peace and happiness.”" 

It is not possible to recount here all the numerous works that 
were written by the Chinese Buddhists inspired 
^Vstera^^sla by the SukhHvati vyuhas. In Japan a vast 
literature grew inspired by the same spirit of 
Bhakti, The influence of these tiny books was enormous and it 
still wields a great hold on the mind of the people. 


1 Lloyd, Shifiron and his work, pp. 50-64 ; also Tlie Creed of Half Japan, 
p. 219. 

2 Wieger, he* cit p. 691#. 
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During the first three centuries of the Buddhist Prapaganda 
ill China, the Chinese Buddhists never came in direct contact with 
India. All their knowledge about Buddhism was derived either 
from the Buddhists of Central Asia or from a few Hindu monks 


who came from North-Western provinces of India. No Chinese 
came to India before Fa-hicn ; he was the first Chinese who 

. . brought knowledge about India direct from 

WithFa-hien bewns ^ 

China’s duYt^pontact India. The monk has left us a book on traval 
which gives an accurate though inadequate 
information about Indian and Central Asian Buddhism. The path 
of the pioneer was followed by several batches of pilgrims, 
but few of them have left any record of their experience abroad ; 
nor any biographer has written a detailed account of their 
achievements. The most well-known of the Chinese travellers, 
who linked China spiritually with India was Hiuen-tsang, whoso 
book of travels and biography by his disciples are available 
to the English and French speaking peoples. His work known as 

, , the ‘Eecord of the Western Countries,’ when 

Hiiion-tsanff’s contn- , ^ ^ • li- 

bation to Sino-lndian published, Created great sensation m China 
Fellowship 

and subsequently inspired many a pious monk 
to visit the holy land of Sakyamuni. These monks came to India 
with the humility of a learner : with them the study of Sanskrit 
and Buddhism was not for an academic distinction, but for 
the solution of the problems of misery that beset mankind. 
With this object in view these monks from Eastern and Central 
Asia left their homes for the unknown lands of India, with 
an attitude of mind quite different from that of the militant 
crusaders of the middle ages, who also wanted to see the land of 
their saviour. Thus the relation established between India and 


China, lasted through several centuries and even now the sacred 
name of the Amita Buddha or the Buddha of the unbounded 
mercy, is still ringing in the ears of millions of devotees. 
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The relation ktablisted with India during Hiuon-tsang’s stay 
in the monasteries continued to be intimate 
cordial even after his departure from 
India. A very interesting document is 
preserved in Cliinese in tlie form of correspondence between Sthavira 
Prajnadeva of Nalanda and Hiucn-tsaiig. The letter of Prajnadova 
was conveyed by a monk of Budha-Gaya who went to China 
several years after the return of Hiuen-tsang. The letter, which 
was presumably written in Sanskrit, is now preserved in Chinese 
translation in the Annals of the T’ang dynasty. It reads thus ; 

‘^The one whom the assembly of men of great science 
(MahlSyansahglia) in the temple of Mahabodhi, beside the Vajrasana 
of the marvellous and the blessed Bhagavan, the Sthavira Prajnadeva 
(Chin. Hoci-t’ien) sends this letter to Acarya Moksadeva (the 
Sanskrit name given to Hiuen-tsang by the monks of Nalanda) to 
the Kingdom of China, who knows thoroughly and grasps the 
sUtras, the vinaya and the sastras. He wishes most respectfully 
that he may have ever little illness and little pain, I, Bhiksu 
Prajnadeva, have now composed ‘A panegyric of the Mahapari- 
nirvana of the Buddha’ and ‘A treatise on the knowledge of the 
comparative value of the sUtras and sastras’ etc. I have made 
them over to Bhiksu, Fa-Chiang, whor will take them to you. 
Amongst us, the Acarya with vast knowledge, venerable and 
bhadanta Jiianaprabha (Shi-kuang), the celebrated cHsciple of 
Silabhadra of Nalanda, joins me in enquiring of your news. The 
upasakas, every day go on in offereing you their bows and saluta- 
tion. Now, we all together, send you a pair of white clothes to show 
you that in our hearts wo have not forgotten you. The way (to 
China) is long ; therefore do not take into account the smallness of 
the present and we wish that you accept it. Now, as regards the 
copies of sUtras and sastras you want, we can send them to you, if 
you send us the list. Now, Mok^acarya, this is what we wish 
you to know.” 

This letter was given to Hiuen-tsang by Fa-cheng, who lived in 
China for some years *and then returned to India. It was through 
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him that Hiueu-tsang sent a reply to the venerable JhSnaprabha. 
The letter must have been written in Sanskrit by Hiucn-tsang 
and it is preserved in Chinese translation. It reads thus : 

“Some years past, an envoy returned and I learned that the 
grant master &labhadra has ceased to live. 
ui^Pra^i^eva^s^letter hearing this news I was overwhelmed 
with a grief for which I could find no consola- 
tion. Alas ! the boat on this ocean of suffering has gone down ! 
the eye of men and the devas dim put out Con any one express the 
sorrow that his disappearance has caused us ? Formerly, the Prafna 
{Great Intelligence) hid its shine, Kasyapa went on glorifying its 
great work; when Saijavnisa left the world Upagupta disclosed his 
good rules and now that a loader of the Law has returned to the 
true place (Nirvana), the masters of the Law should perform their 
task in their turn. My only desire is that pure explanation and 
subtle discussions should expand in floods vast like those of the four 
seas and that the Blessed Science and its beautiful majesty should 
.be enternal like the five mountains. 

“Of the satras and sBstras which T brought, I have already 
translated the YogacBrabhnmi sSstra karika and other works ; 
altogether about thirty books have been translated. 

“At the present time, the son of Heaven (the Chinese Emperor) of 
T’aug dynasty, by his personal saintliness and by his ten thousand 
happiness^ should rule the country and give peace to the peaple ; 
with the love of a cakraraja may he spread far away the transfor- 
mation which a dharmaraja spreads. For, with regard to the sHtras 
and sastras which have been produced we have obtained the favour 
of a preface by the divine brush [imperial preface] ; the officials 
concerned have rec^eived the order for distributing the texts in the 
kingdom ; even the neighbouring countries shall receive copies as 
a result of the order. Although we are at the end of the last 
period of images,^ the bright glory of law of Dharma is very 
sweet and very perfect. It is not different from what the 

1 There was a tradition about' tlie disappearance of two images near the 
Buddha^Gaya, when Buddhism would come to an end,^ 
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transformation was at SrSvasti and tlio gardoii of Jotavana. This 
is what I humblj desire yon to know. 

“While being wrecked in the Indus (Siu-tu) I lost a bundle of 
sacred books' ; now I write here the list (of books) at the end of 
this letter. If you have occasion I beg you to send them. Here- 
with a few small things that I send you as offering, wishing yoii 
should kindly accept them.” 

After Hiuon-tsang’s return the spirit of travelling abroad was 
greatly stimulated among the Buddhist youth of China and for 
several years the reigns of the T’ang rulers Avere specially 
propitious for such adventures. The last of the monk travellers of 
this period was Ti-tsing, whose name is well- 
and^Bi^raphy.^^^”' known to us from the translation of his Record 
into English by Takakusu. For our purpose 
the importance lies in the fact that he Avas responsible for the 
translations of a number of Sanskrit Avorks ; but his biography of 
eminent monks is of no less consequence. Wo shall therefore 
give a brief outline of the life of Yi-tsing and then proceed to 
describe the lives of the monks Avho came before him. 

Yi-tsing was born in 635 in modern Cho-shan (in Chi-li), during 
the reign of the T’ang Emperor T’aitsung (627-649). The boy 
had the usual Chinese education ; but since Iiis twelfth year ho 
began to study the sacred books of Buddhism. He took pravarjyS, 
when ho Avas fourteen years of age. It Avas, he 
A. p67U695. eighteenth year (652), that ho 

formed the intention of travelling to India, 
which was not, however, fulfilled till his thirty-seventh year (671). 
During some nineteen years of the interval he seems to liaA^e applied 
all his youthful vigour to the study of Buddhism, so as ‘not to 
render his life useless by indulging himself in secular literature.’ 

Yi-tsing was a 'great admirer of Fa-hieii and Hiucn-tsang. 
While he was staying at Chang-an, he may have witnessed the ‘jioblc 
enthusiasm of Hiuen-tsang’ and after his death the great funeral 

• This incident is given in his biography. II, T. lost several books and 
various flower-seeds of India which he had gathered. Bee Beal. p. 191. 
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ceremony carried ont under the direction of the Eiilperor, Made i 
lasting impression on his mind and he rV^as more than eret fired 
with the desire of visiting the Buddhist countries. 

Yi'tsang, was one of the many pilgrims who left China for India. 
He took the southern sea-route and left Canton in 671 a. d. He' 
came to (Sumatra) Srivijaya, that island empire of the Hindus, 
where he lived for a few months and learned Sanskrit Then he 


sailed for India and reached l^mralipti the 
Hii life m the East Bengal in 673. In India he visited the 

Nalanda monastery, Gaya and the various other important places, 
studied Buddhist vinaya thoroughly and loft India from the port 
of TSmralipti in 685. He came back to Srivijaya in 689 spending 
several years in Ceylon and worked there till 695, when he returned 
home. Stivijaya was a great centre of Hindu culture, and Yi-tsing 
selected the place as most advantageous for his literary activities 
as he coujd easily secure the help of Sanskrit papdits. He sent his 
translations of various sntras and s3stras in 10 volumes, including 
the Nan-hai-chi-kuei-nal-fa-ch'uan (The Eecord and the memoires 
of the contemporary monks) through a Chinese monk who was 
returning home in 693.' 


His biography* tells us that Yi-tsing was twenty-five years 
abroad (671-695) and travelled in more than one hundred thirty 
countries ; ho came back to China in 695 in the time of Empress 
Wu Tso-t’ien, bringing with him some 400 different texts of 
Buddhist books, the slokas numbering 500,000 and a real plan of 
the VairSsana (the scat of Buddha-Gaya) of the Buddha. 

Yi-tsing translated 56 works in 230 fasciculi ; he began by 
collaborating with Sik^nanda of Ebotau in the work of translation 
but later on they worked independently. He died in a.d. 713 in 
in his 79th year. His life and works are greatly commended by 
tlie Emperor Chnng-tsung his contemporary T’ang ruler in the 
preface to the Tripitaka catalogue. 


' Record, General Introdnction, p. sxxvi. 
• Chsvannes, Memoim ik 19Sff. 
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Yi-tsing furnishes us with a clear conspectus of the Buddhist 

. . sects as they existed in India in the latter half 

^^dihlst.sMts'of of the seventh century. We have already 
spoken of the eighteen sects, which divided the 
Buddhist church in his early stage. But all these different sects 
in course of time ceased to keep up their distinctive character and 
some of them even lost their individual existence. Yi-tsing, 
however, divides these sects into four principal groups or nikSyas. 

(1) The Mahd^dLiUjliika nik&ya, comprised seven sub* 
divisions; but was apparently the least influential school. Ihe 
three pitekas, belonging to it contain 100,000 slokas each or tlnw 
lakh stanzas altogether, which if translatc^d into Chinese, would 
amount to a thousand Chinese fasciculi. 

(2) The Slhavira nik&ya sub-divided into three. They had 
a TripiUka, same as the above. This is the school to which 
Pali canons belong. It was predominant in South India, (/oylon, 
and was also found in the EJastern Bengal. 

(3) The Mula-»anmivd,da nikaya with four sub-divisions. They 
had a Tripitaka as extensive as the above schools. Almost all belonged 
to this school in N. India and it w'as flourishing in Magadha. 

(4) The SoMwitiyo- nikaya with four sub-divisions flourished 
in Late, and Sindhu. The three pitakas of this school contain 
200,000 slokas, the Vinaya alone having 30,000 slokas. All 
these opinions were followed in Magadha, because the holy places 
of Magadha and the University of Nalanda attracted all shades of 
opinion, and Bengal seems to have been singularly catholic.* 

The chief aim of Yi-tsing’s visit to India and the southern 
islands was to study the discipline or vinaya of the Baddhists. He 
writes, “On account of some misinterpretations 
His obiect to study down, the disciplinary rules have 

suffered and errors constantly repeated, have 
become customs which are contrary to the original principles. 
Therefore, according to the noble teaching and the principal customs 

Eliot, cyrf eit, D, p. 103 ; Seeordt, Intro, xxiii. xxiv 4r6. 
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actually carried on in India, I have carefully -written the folio-wing 
articles which arc forty in number, and have divided them into 
four books. This is called Nan-hai-chi-kud-nai-fa-chuan i.e., 
the Eecord of the Sacred Law sent home from 
Kecoid onhe Sacred (gecords, p. 18). The 

contents of the Eecord will at once shew the 
nature of observations made by Yi-tsing during his travels, 

Yi-tsing’s greatest contribution to Chinese Buddhist literature 
is his translation of the vinaya of tlic MnlasarvSstivtldins. Tho 
vinaya of this school is a vast collection, which covers about 
eight volumes of the Chinese tripitaka. The Chinese translation 
was done under tho superintendence of Yi-tsing. 

Mala^^Uvada translation was begun in 703 and finished 

in A. D. 710 and at the lime of completion 54 
persons were engaged in the work. 

The whole vinaya literature translated by Yi-tsing consists of 
seventeen' treatises of various sizes ; of these six ai-o not mentioned 
in tho catalope of Nanjio. Besides these, Yi-tsing translated two 
works ; m., MtllasarvastivSda Yinaya saingraha of Jinamilra, a 
work in 14 chapters (Nanjio, 1127) and tho M.-S. NikHya 
Vineyagatha of Vais3khya in 3 chapters (Nanjio, 1143). The" 
last work in verse is a summary of tho Vinaya, which was 
translated by Yi-tsing in India while staying in the monastery 
of Nalauda. Yi-tsing also wrote two original tracts on the 
vinaya of the Mlllasarav&stivSda school which are also found in 
the Chinese tripitaka. (Nanjio, 1508, 1506).® 

Tho vinaya^ of the Molasarvadins has also been accepted as 
the canon by the Tibetans. It is known as Dulva in the Kanjur 
collection of the Tibetan tripitaka and comprise 13 volumes of 
Xylographic print The Tibetan is divided in seven parts : 

> lUAp, 19-20. 

' S. Levi, Les element de formation dn Divyavndana. Toung Feto. 1907, 

pp, 110-112. 

* 'Waeeilieff, Le Bouddhism d’apres Vinayae, Jtevue de Vhittorie dee rtUgion 
1896, pp. 318'325 ; translated from the Bussiam by Syivain Levi 
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(1) Vinaya vastu, (2) Piatimok§a (3) Vinaya vibhRga, (4) Bhiksmii 
Pi«tiraok?a, (5) Bhiksuni vinaya vibhagha, (0) Viiiayavastii, 
(7) Vinaya ultra grantha. 

The Chinese vinaya and the Tibetan dniva liowever differ in their 
arrangement. The MnlasarvRstivSda vinaya was translated into 
Chinese in the first decade of the eighth century, while the Tibetan 
dulva was translated during the ninth century. It appeal's from this 
that from the sevcntli centuiy the Mnlasarvflstivttda vinaya liegan 
to gain popularity in Northern India. Yi-tsing distinctly speaksof the 
popularity of this school and describes in his Ecconh the vinaya 
rules prevalent in the islands of the South Sea. Ho further held 
the Mnlasarvtlstivada nikSya as ono of Ibe four principal sects of 
Buddhism, the other three wore the Stbavira, MahJlsRhghika and 
the Sammitiya schools. The MuIasarvRstivStda according to him 
was divided into four branches : (1) the Sarv3,slivildins, (2) the 
Dharinaguptas, (3) the Mahi^sakas, (4) the KRsyapiyas. In 
Chinese vinayas of the following sects arc preserved : 

(1) SarvRstivRda vinaya done into Chinese in a. d. 404 by 
Pupyatara (and Kumarajiva). 

(2) Dharmagupta vinaya translated a. d. 405 by 

Buddhayasas. 

(3) MabasRiiighika ninaya in a. d. 416 translated by 
Buddhabhadra and Fa-hien. 

(4) MahisSsak a vinaya translated in a. d. 424 by Buddhajiva. 

(5) MahSySna Sthavira vinaya in 483-493 (lost) and a part 
of the SamantapSsSdika by Sahgbabhadra in 489. 

(6) MnlasarvSstivSda' in A. d. 703-710 by Yi-tsing. 

‘ Tho following is the complete list Yi-tsing’s translations of the vinayas. 

1 Vinaya--50 fasc. [Ch. Tripitaka xvi, part, 8 and 9] (Nanjio, 1118) 

2 Bhiksuni vinaya 20 fasc. IXYl. 10] (Nanjio, 1124) 

3 Saihyukta vastu (?), 40 fasc. [XVll, 1 & 2] (Nanjio 1121) 

4 Saflghabhedaka vastu 20 fasc. [XVII, 3] (Nanjio, 1123) 

6 Bhaisajya-vastu (?) 18 fasc. [XYII, 4 ; pp. 1—79] 

6 PravarjyS (Upasampada) vastu (?) 4 fasc. [XYII. 4 : pp* 80-97] 

7 Yarga-vasa-vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XVII. 4 ; pp. 98-101] 

8 Fravarana-vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XYII, 4; pp. 101-104] 

9 Carma-vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XYU. 4 ; pp. 104-111] 
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The above dates show that the principal vinayas were introduced 
ill China between A. d. 404 and 425, that is, within the first two 
decades of the fifth century. But the Mnlasarv5stivada vihaya was 
introduced in China full three hundred years after the appearance 
of the vinaya of the above school. During these three hundred years, 
the vinaya of the Dharroagupta sect was most popular in the Buddhist 
sahgba. The late introduction of tho Mulasarvastivada vinaya by 
Yi-tsing in China, does not however preclude its claim to antiquity. 
It may be mentioned here that the DivyBvadSna, a Sanskrit work 
of Buddhist stories^ is practically based on the Mnlasarv5stiv5da 
vinaya.*^ Out of 38 sections consisting of about 656 printed pages 
of the DiyyavadWna^ only six sections of about 100 pages have no 
corresponding Chinese varsioii ; most of the sections about 21 have 
corresponding Chinese in the vinaya of the MulasarvastivSdis.^ 

This school probably orginated at Mathura and developed a 
literature long before at. the third century a.d. The AsokSvadana is 
considered to bo also a vinaya of this school, which was translated 
in the third Century a. d.^ 

AYe owe our knowledge of our vinaya of the M.-S. School to 
Yi-tsing who in his JSccorrfs gives a detailed jjtody of the vinaya 
or disciplines in the Buddhist kingdom of his times. Further 
in his Records Yi-tsing mentions the names of the famous Hindu 
thinkers of India, first, ‘of an early age,’ second ‘of the middle age,’ 

10 Kathina (civara) vastu (?) 1 fasc. [XVU. 4 ; pp. 112-113] Tho whole texts 
of Vinaya of the MulasarvAstivada represented by Yi-tsing, amounted to about 
170 fasciculi (Etcordsy Intro, p. xxxviii) 

11 Nidana. 5 faso. IXVIl. 5 ; pp. 1-20] (Nanjlo 1137) 

12 Mairka, 5 fasc. [XYIL 5; pp. 20-38] (Nanjio 1134) 

13 Eka-sata Karma, 10 fasc. [XVII. 5 ; pp. 38-77] (Naniio, 1131) 

14 Vinaya Sutra or Pratimoksa, 1 fa§c fXYlI. 5 ; pp. 77-84] (Nanjio, 1110) 

15 Bhikfuni Prfttimokfa sutra 1 fasc. [XVll. 5] (Naojio, 1149) 

16 Vinayanidana matrka g&thh 15 leaves [XVll. 5 pp. 93-96] (Nanjio, 1140) 

17 Saihyukta vastu gatha 10 leaves [XVUL 5 ; pp. 97-99] (Nanjio, 1141) 

* Cowell and NeiL The IHvyUvadJem^ 1886, in Roman S(^pt 

* Levi, loG,~€U. 

’ Levi, loG^eiU p. 110. 

* PrzyluBki***I^p6itde (fe op. cif. 
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and thirdly ‘of late years’ and of his age. The ago preceding 

1 a...™,, w- j ii • I Yi-tsing was a glorious era for Indian philoso- 
1 ainous Hindu tiunkers i -»-• ^ 

of India I i-tsiiig mentions by nauie tlie following 

magnate of the age/ Digimga/ the gi-oat 
logician stands at the top of the ‘recent year’ teachers followed 
by a galaxy of the brilliant writers ; (2) DharmapSla, the teacher of 
Silabhadra of Nalanda, many of whose commentaries were roudei*ed 
by Hiuen-tsang in Chinese ; (3) Dharmakirti, the most 

famous commentator on logic made great improvoment in the 
dialectics; (4) Silbhadra, pupil of DharmapUla, President of Nalanda 
and Guru of Hiuen-tsing ; (5) Sthiramati, a pupil of Vasubandliu 
and commentator ; (6) Gupamati, devoted himself to the schools 
of Dhyfl ; (7) Siihliacandra ; (8) PrajhSlgupta, fully expounded 
the Saddharma by refuting all antagonistic views ; (9) Cupa- 
prjibha, popularised for a second time the study of viiiaya ; (10) 
Jinaprabha, was the teacher of the Chinese monk lliuon-ehao, 
who was in Nalanda in a. d. 049/ Of these names the 


most well-known is that of DignSlga. Eight books are mentioned 
against this great logician of middle ages/ 
Dignuea, the Logician We have seen above that Hiuen-tsang 
translated two works of Dign^ga, viz.^ 
Nyayadvara Tarha ^dslraj (Nanjio, 1224) and Alamhana 
Parik^d, (Nanjio, 1173) and also Nydya work attributed 

to Sapkarasvainiii by Chinese authorities and to DignUga by 
Tibetans. Yi-tsing translated several works of DignSga f he 
retranslated Nyayadvara (Nanjio, 1223) which had been done by 
Hiuen-tsang and translated Dhannapala’s (Nalanda) of commentary 
oji the Alambana Pariksa (Nanjio, 1174). 

* Records p. 181. 

* Jina is a mistransliteration by Takakusm, AVatters, on Yuan Chwaug. 

* Chavannes, Memoire sur Ups Religieux EniincniSs p. 17* 

* Records, p. 186-187 

* A chart of Dignaga’s works shown ; 

From Yi-tsing’s lieeordg Naniio Tibetan Twijur 

1. “S&stra on the 

meditation on the Tritela-parik^ 

three works.” 
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Yi-tsing translated two works of Asanga with the commontaries 
by Vasuhaiidhu (Naujio, 1208 and 1231 ; 1230) ; but two of his 
other translations deserve special treatment One is a hymn by 
His translation of Mstrceta and the other a letter by NSgHrjuna. 
Matrcjeta’s hymns* jtatrcete used to bo confused with Asvaghosa ; 

but now the two personalities are clearly distinguished. Matreeta’s 
Sanskrit poems are lost in the original ; only some fragments 
have been discovered in Central Asia, where readers will find more 
details. 

We learn from Yi-tsing that once Matrceta was quite popular 
in India among the Buddhists. Yi-tsing says that “in India 
numerous hymns of praise to be sung at worship have been care- 


2. Sarvo-lak^na 
dhs^ana-Bastra 
KSrika. 

a. Sastra on tho 
meditation on the 
object 

4. *Sastra on the 
Gate of Cause 


5. Sastra on the 
Gate of tho Keaem- 
blina cause 
G. Nyadvara 
(Tarka) S&stra. 


7. Prajnapti 

hetu saingrahaC?) 
i^astra, 

8. <^astra on the 
grouped inferences 


Sarvalaksana 
dhyana-sastra 
(N. 1229). Trans, by 
Yi-tsing. 

Alambana-pratyaya 
dliyana sSstra (N. 1173) 
by Hiiien-tsang. 
Iletudvara sastra 
(Hctucakra dainaru 
acc. to Tubianski) 

Nyilya pravesa 
acc, to V. Bhalta 
cliarya, Kieth and 
othei'S. (Nanjio, 1216) 
‘Hetvabhasa dvara 
<^asti!a’ (Recoas- 
tnicted) 

(1) Nyayadvgra Tarka 
Sastra by Uiuen- 
tsnag (N. 1224)) 

(2) by Yi-lsing (N. 1223). 
PrajHapti hetu 
Samgraha (?) SSstra 

by Yi-tsing (N. 1223) 


Chang-Chung-lun by 
Yi-tsing (N. 1256) 


Alambana Parlk^ 

Hetiicakra dainaru 
or (l)Nyaya-praveaa 
alleged to San- 
karasvamin by 
Gliinese (2) Second 
translation from 
the Chinese. 


Pram&A 

samuocaya. 

* For Tibetan see 
Vidyabusan*8 
Mfdeival India 
Logie, pp. 89-101 
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folly handed down.” was one of those admirable 

stotras. “h&tjcceto by his great literary talent and virtues excell- 
ed all learned men of his age...He composed first a hymn consistiug 
of 400 slokas, and afterwards another of 150. Me treats generally 
of the six pSramifite and expounds all excellent qualities of the 
Buddha...All who compose hymns imitate his style. ..Throughout 
India everyone who becomes a monk is taught hDltfceto’s two 
hymns, as soon as he repeats the fifteen silas. This course is 
adopted by both the Mahaj^na and Hinayana schools.” Yi-tsing 
further enumerates six reasons of its being so popular with the 
monks in India. “Firstly, these hymns enable ns to know the 
Buddha’s great and profound virtues. Secondly, they show us 
how to compose verses. Thirdly, they onsuro tho purity of 
language. Fourthly, tho chest is expanded in singing them. 
Fifthly, by reciting them nervousness in an assembly is overcome. 
Sixthly, by their use, life is prolonged, free from disease.” 
{Record^ p.; 157-158), Yi-tsing therefore translated this work 
into Chinese (Nanjio, 1456). 

His other work is the translation of Suhfttekha of Na^^una. 

Nagariuna’s in Chinese. It had 

SuErlleklia appeared twice before him in the Chinese 

language, once done by Gunavarman in aj). 431 (Nanjio, 1464) 
and a gain by Sahghavarmaq in 534 a. n. (Naiijio, 1471). But 
Yi-tsing’s translation greatly popularized it in China. Tie writes 
“Bodhisattva Na^rjuna wrote an epistle in verse which is cdled 
SuhfUekha, meaning, ‘Letter to an intimate friend’ ; it was dedicat- 
ed to his old Danapati, named Jetaka Satavahana, a king in South 
TnHifl. The beauty of the writing is striking, and his exhortations 
as to tho right way are earnest. His kindness excels that of 
kinship, and the purport of the epistle is indeed manifold.” 

“We should,” he writes, “respect and believe the Tnratna and 
support our fathers and mothers. We should keep tho sfl^ and avoid 
sinful deeds. We should not associate with mon until wo know 
their character. We must regard wealth and beauty as Ae foulest 
of thiTiga- We should regulate well home affairs and always 

35 
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lemember that the TTorld is impermanenb” He treats folly of the 
conditions of prefax and of the Tiryak-yoni, likewise of the gods, 
men and the hell-spirits. Even though fire should be bnming 
above onr head, he farther writes, we ought to waste no time in 
patting our Mok§a, reflecting on the truths of twelve nidSnas. 

“He advises ns to practise the three-fold wisdom (three praj&Ss), 
that we may clearly understand the ‘noble eight-fold path’ and 
teaches us the ‘four truth’ (cat^a Srya salya) to realise the two- 
fold attainment of perfection. Like AvaloMtesvara, we should 
not make any distinction between friends and enemies. We shall 
then live hereafter in the SukhSvati for ever, through the power 
of the Buddha Amitayus, whereby one can exercise the superior 
power of salvation over the world.”* 

But the history of the Sino-lndian contact cannot be told 
without a reference to the lives of the eminent monks who visited 
Yi-teing’s ‘ Wminanf India and her colonies daring the short period 
intervening the time of Hiuen-tsang and Yi- 
tsing, a period of less than half a century. Yi-tsing’s Si-yu-chi- 
forkaoseng-chimn (Nanjio 1491), contains the biographies of 
60 such monks, who went out of China in search of Law. 
Chavanues in the Introduction to the Memoir^ calls attention 
to the remarkable- fact that in a single generation sixly 
. . persons were found -willing to undertake 

to India in half a such a perilous journey. Moreover, he shows 
good reasons to believe that there were many 
more pilgrims of whose wanderings no record has been preserved 
and that the actual number of those pious palmers must have 
amounted to several hundreds.’ 

’ Bseord, p. 161-162 ; the king referred to here seems to be an Andhra 
king, who bore the title of Satavahana. For the entire translation see H. 
Wenzel, hu sesi^-pliHr-yig ‘Friendly Epistle’ from liie Tibetan verrion, J.P,T.S. 
1886 

' Xbmoin eompose a PEpogw de la Orande DytmUe Tang nar lea 
BeUginix Eminenta gut aUennt ehereher la lot dana It paga d’oeeident par 
Tiadait en Fnmoais pur Edouard Chavannes. Henceforward referred 
Memoin, Leroux. Paris, 1894, 218 pages. 

' ibid., Indrodnction, pp. zz-xxi. 
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Ti-tsing in his preface to his memoir has aluded to the joumejs 
of Fa-hien and Hiuen-tsang, who proceeded to the Western 
countries to procnre Buddhist books and pay reverence to sacred 
relics. He briefly describes the hardships and dangers of the 
route, and the difficulty of finding shelter and entertainment in the 
different countries as there wore no temples set apart for 
Chinese priests. He then goes on to ennnmoratc the names of the 
pilgrims referred to in his Memoires.' 

We shall however describe very briefly the more important 
travellers, who came to India, either as pure pilgrims or as 
collectors of Sanskrit manuscripts. 

Hiuen-chao, a native of Sien-chang in the district of T’ai, come 
from a distinguished Chinese family. He forsook 
caUed jjinja „aino of PrakRsa- 

mati (Pan-kia-shi-mo-ti), a custom usually 
followed by non-Hindu monks. He got himself ready for visiting 
the sacred places of India, and for the purpose of studying the 
scripture, came about a. d. 638 to Chang-an where he began to learn 
Sanskrit in a monasteiy. With the mendicant’s staff in hand, 
Hiuen-chao proceeded westward, passed through Su-li (Sogdiana) 
traversed Turkistan, crossed Tibet and came to jHlandhara 
(She-lan-t’uo) having narrowly escaped death at the hands of 
brigands. 

He lived in Jalandhara and passed four years there. He was 
honoured by the local king who detained him and made all 
arrangements for him. Hiuen-chao studied sutra and vinaya 
and gained proficiency in Sanskrit literature. Having acquired 
some knowledge, he proceeded towards the south, and came to 
Mahulvvlhi, where he lived for four years. There he meditated 
upon the marvellous work of the Lord Buddha and applied himself 


« S. Beat TnSiaii Travels of Chinese Buddhists /«d. 1881, pp. 

19211; 246fl; Tkt Life ofBmmrUang by Shaman Hwei-U 

an account of the wm4b of I-temg by Samuel Besl-with a ptefaoe 

by L* Cianmer-Byng, TrUbaw. Popi Ed.» 1914. 
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heart and soni to comprehend the meaning of the Abhidharma. 

Studied at Nalanda Chinese monk went to Nalanda, 

where he lived for three years. There he 

studied the Madhyamaha iOstra of NBgBrjuna and the Saleh 
Sastra of Siyadova under Jinaprabha, who is mentioned by Yi- 
tsing in his Record (p. IBl) and the yogScAra with Batnasiihha. 
(iiirf., p. 184). 


Then Hiuen-chao went up to the country to the north of the 
river QangS (Gtauges) and was welcomed in the Sinja vib&ra by 
the king Jambu where he passed three more years. In the 
meantime, Wang-Hjuen-ts’c, the ambassador, who had lived in 
the court of Harsavardhana and had returned to China, spoke 
highly of the virtue of this Chinese monk in his official report 
Hiuen-chao was ordered from homo to return to China and 
accordingly he went back by the route through Nepal and Tibet 
with some Sanskrit books. 


At Loyang Hiuen-chao was greatly honored for his knowledge 
and he commenced to expound the essential portion of the 
Buddhist Law. 'With a group of Chinese monks he began to 
translate the SarvOgtivUda Vmaya mHngraha (Sa-pus-to-pu-lu- 
shi)^ But he could not finish the work as he was ordered by the 
emperor to go to India to bring the Brahmana LokSyata (Ln-kia-i- 
to) who knew the art of longivity and who seem to be a man of 
Orissa.’ Hiuen-chao set out again, passed by the way of the 
piled-up rocks (asmaknta) along the steep and craggy road that 
leads across rope-bridges into Tibet Having escaped with life 
from a band of Hiung-nu robbers he arrived at the border of North 
India. There he met the imperial Chinese envoy, who was taking 
.back the Lokayate to China. Hinen-ohao visited several countries 
and at last came to Nalanda, where he met Yi-tsing. After this 
he wanted to go back to China by the N. W. route ; but that was 
blocked by the Tajiks (Arabs, Mussalmans ?), then he tried 


> Tmudated afterwards by Ti-tsing in A D. 700, Nsniio, 1127. 
* Mmtmre, p. 21. 
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tiifl Tibetan route, which he found equally closed to traffic. There- 
fore he returned to Magadha, where he died aged 60 odd years. 


Tao-hi was a monk of Li-ch’eng, in the district of Ts’i. 
He took the Hindu name of Sridera (she-li-t’i-p’uo). He 
came to India by the northern route through 
Tao-hi called &ldeva geyeral kin^oms came 

to MahSbodhi, paid respect to the sacred trees and spent several 
years there. He also lived in Nalanda where ho studied Vinaya 
c, ^ j Sanskrit language. He had talent for 

tu 10 at an litejatnre. In Hal^bodhi he engraved one 
tablet in Chinese, and at Nalanda he copied more than four hundred 
chapters of Buddhist texts, old and now, which he meant to take to 
China. He was a contemporary of Yi-tsing, but he did not meet 
him. Tao-hi died at the age of fifty. 


She-pien was a man of the same district as Tao-hi. This monk 
was well-versed in Sanskrit and the Vidy^vMrdra^ by which 
probably Tantra is meant In company of Hiuen Chao he came 
to the Western India and arrived Amarakuva, (?) whose 

king greatly honoured him. He met his countrymen Tao-hi 
in the royal temple there. This monk died at thirty-five, without 
performing any great act* She-pien was accompanied by a 
man of the capital, Chang-Ngan known 
by his common name Wong-po and by the 
church name Matisihha (Mo-ti-seng-ho). 
Arriving at the middle country, he dwelt in the temple of Sin-che, 
but could not progress in the learning of Sanskrit He returned 
homewards by way of Nepal and died on the way at the age of forty. 

Tao-fang, Tao-sheng and Shang-min were all men of the 
district Ping. Tao-fang came to India by the 
route through Nepal, stayed at MahSbodhi for 
several years ; while Yi-tsing visited India Tao-fang was stiU living 


1 Memoire as well Beal No. 3. 

> Miemoiie, No. 15, Beal Na 13. 
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in Nepal (Nspa-lno).* Tao-sheng took the Sanskrit name 
Candradeva. In 649 he came to India by the 
Tibetan road, studied at a place twelve 
stages to the eastward of Nalanda, the 
HinaySna scriptures for many years. Betnming to China through 
Nepal he died.^ Chang>min came by sea route, which will bo 
described below. 

Hiuen>hoei was a native of the capital who came to India by 
the N.-W. route, entered Kashmir and took 

Hiuen hoei. charge of the elephants of the king. Afterwards 
he visited several places and went back to Nepal where he died.’ 

A Chinese monk, whose native name is not given, accompanied 
the envoy that came to India (probably under Wang Hiuen>tse) 
by the N.-W. route to Fo-k’o-luo (Fu$kalavati and not Balkh) and 
lodged in the Nava-vihOra. In this monastery the principles of 
HinaySna were taught Having becoming a priest, he took the 
name of Citravarman. He learned a little Sanskrit and returned 
homo by the Northern route. 

Ti-tsing also speaks of two men, sons of the wet-nurse of the 
princes of Tibet (probably flie Chinese Princess Wu-cheng who 
was married to Srong-bstan-gam-po of Tibet) who spoke Sanskrit 
well and understood Sanskrit books. Lung, a Chinese monk, whose 
place of origin Yi-tsing is unable to tell, came by the Northern 
route wishing to visit the sacred place. Lung was fortunate in 
having been able to secure a Sanskrit copy of the Saddharma- 
pw^dtvr^a in Mid-India and went to CRndhSra, where he died. 

Of Sin-chiu, whose Sanskrit name is SraddhSvarman (not 
Charitravarman of Beal, No. 25) Yi-tsing does 
varman. not give the place of origin. He came te India 
by the N.-W. route and lived in the Sin-che 
monastery in the country of An-mu-lu-po (AmarSvati). In an 
upper room of the temple he constructed a sick chamber for the 

> Hemdie, 11 ; Beal 10. 

> Memdie 12 ; Beal 11. 

' Memdie 16; Beal 14 
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sick brothers. He died there at the age of thirty-five (Yi-tsiug 
30 ; Beal 25). 

Ohi-hing, of Ngai-chan, whose Sanskrit name is Praj&bievt^ 

Chi;hiiig or (Pan-jo-ti-p’uo) came to India, and lived in the 

Prajnadova. famous monastery of Sin-ch’e, where so many 

foreign monks lived (Yi-tsing 31, Beal 26). Many a Chinese 
monk came in search of Sanskrit MSS. but died without fulfilling 
their purpose. 

Yi-tsing mentions several Corean monks who came to India 
Several Korean monks ^ this time. Xryavarman was a Corean, who 
m India Igjj. chang-an in a. d. 638 and set out 

with a view to recover the true teaching and to adore the sacred 
relics. He lived in the monastery of Nalanda copying out many 
sntras, where ho finally died aged seventy odd years.^ 

Hwei-yeh * another Corean set out for India in a. n. 638, 
arrived at Nalanda and there studied sacred books. Yi-tsing, while 

stnd'ed t N1 da Nalanda one day came across the 

* * libray of the monk, which consisted of Chinese 

books and Sanskrit copies made by him. The priests said that 
the monk had died the same year, at about sixty years of ago. 

Hiuen-t’ai, another Corean monk, called by the Sanskrit 

natnn of Sarvajuadeva, came by the Tibetan road to India 

(650-655 AJ).). He came as a pilgrim and 

visited several holy places. Hiuen-ko, a 
Corean who came to India with Hiuen-chao 
(No. 1) only to die at Mahabodhi. Two other priests of Corea 
started from Chang-Ngan by the southern sea-route and came to 
Srivijaya (Sumatra) and died in the country of Pu-lu-ssa to the 
west of Srivijaya’ 

Hwei-lun was a native of Corea, who adopted tlie Hindu 


i Menu^A, Beal 4 

* Hwie-nieh of Beal 

* Menunre, 8 4 9; Beal 
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name of Pn^OaTotma (Paa>jo*po>mo). Be came from Clatea by 
sea to the modern Fa-kien and Eoang>tong and 
thence by land and vater vent to Ghang*an. 
There he received an imperial order to proceed 
to the West in company of Hiaen>chao (see above) as his servant 
After reaching India he visited- all the sacred places and at last 
came to stay at the monastery of Sin-che in the country of 
Amaravati where he lived for ten years. 

Hwei-lun proceeded eastward and came to the monastery 
called Ghuidhara-chaQ4a which had been built by '.the people of 
Tu-ho-lo or Tokharisthan, for the convenience of their monks. 
It was a rich monastery. Hwei-lun lived there and acquired good 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language and studied the Abhidharma 
works. When Yi-tsing visited India Hwei-lun was still living 
here ; he was then about forty years old. 

While at Nalanda Yi-tsing met a man of Tu-ho-lo or TukhBra. 

It was Buddhadharma (Po-t’o-ta-mo) a priest of that country, where 

. , ^ , Buddhism was still flourishing. He was a 

A of Tu-ho-lo 

man of great size and strength but of gentle 
disposition. He wandered through the provinces of China and 
went to the West and came to India, when Yi-tsing saw him. 

He speaks of another monk of Central Asia. Sahghavarman 
(Smig-kia-po-mo) was a man of E’ang, which is the Chinese name 
of Sogdiana (i e, Samarkhand). In his youth 
he crossed the sand desert and went to China. 
In €56-660 he was ordered by the Emperor 
to accompany the ambassador who was proceeding towards 
India. Sohghavarma visited the MalAbodhi temple and the 
Yajrasana, where he burnt lamps for seven days and seven nights 
continuously. In the garden of the MalAbedhi, this monk 
engraved the image of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara on a Asoka 
tree. He was held in great esteem by his oontemporariep, 
with whom he however returned to China. But the very 
soon he received imperial order to go to the district of 
BQao (Cochin-China) to administer relief to the pe(^r who were 
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soffering from famine and pestilence. This Bodhisattva daily 
distributed food and wept for the orphans and was called by the 
people 'the weeping Bodhisattva.’ He died shortly afterwards from 
infection caught there at about sixty. (Memoire 33 ; Beal 28). 

During the T’ang dynasty the sea-route from China to India 
was greatly used by traders and pilgrims. The peninsula of 
Farther India and the islands of the Indian 
^"ianskrft Cufhiro*** Ocean had been Hindnised and some of the 
places had international reputation as a centre 
of Hindu culture, such as, the kingdom of Srivijaya of Sumiltra, the 
Ka-linga province of .lava, Funan or ancient Aunam. Everywhere 
Sanskrit was studied and Chinese pilgrims found scholars to help 
and shelter to rest. Yi-tsing himself came by this route and 
mentions a large number of monks who came to India by the same 
route. 

Chang-min' was a monk of the district of Ping, who took this 
sea-route ; two of his country-men had come by the land-route 
and wo have met them before. He was very 

Chang-min pious and longed to bo reborn in the Western 
Paradise of Amitabha. While in Loyang he had vowed to write 
out the sacred book of PrajhaparamitS in 10,000 chapters. He 
travelled throughout China preaching the doctrine ; at last coming 
to the coast, ho embarked a ship for Ho-ling which is a part of 
.lava,® whence he proceeded by sea to Malaya (Mo-lue-yu) and 
thence wishing to go to India he took another inerehant-ship. 
The ship foundered in a storm ; the Chinese monk and his companion 
monk sat quietly in the ship while others stru^led to reach a 
boat.’ Yi-tsing, who took the sea-route from China and lived 
for many years in Indonesia speaks of a large number of such 
monks, who came as far as Cochin-China and Ceylon and could not 
fulfil their desired pilgrimage. 

> Not Sheng-ti aa in Beal, No. 12. 

• Pelliot, BKFEO. iv. 

• yi-tsing 13 : Beal 12. 

36 
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Several monks of the district of Tih are mentioned by Yi-tsing 
who came by this southern sea-route. Ming-yuen 

^‘oSleva?' ® "Whose Sanskrit name 

was Cintadeva, He ceme to Tonkin by sea 
and then to Ho-Iing or Java, whence he came to Ceylon. Ceylon 
was famous for Buddhist relics and specially as tradition has it, 
that a tooth of Buddha was deposited in the Danta-pura monastery. 
This monk in his enthusiasm for religion and greed for relics 
tried to steal the famous tooth-relic, but the poor monk was detected 
and disgraced. 


T-Ioog and Chang-an 


I-long was a priest of the Ch’ang-tu of the district of Se-chuan. 

He was well-versed in the Vinayapitaka and 
in the interpretation of the Yoga. He set forth 
from Chaiig-an with a priest of his own district named Shih-an 
and his younger brother l-hiuen. They travelled through the 
Southern provinces, came to the port of Wu-lei, embarked a 
merchantman and came to Fu-nan and then to Long-kia, which is 
old Dvffravati, a Hindu colony in the east. Shib-an died here and 
Mong with his other companion wont to Ceylon and made searches 
for the different Vinaya texts. He worshipped the tooth-relic and 
returned thinugh W. India.^ 


Hui-ning* was a monk of the district ofYih. He left China by 
„ . . sea in the yer ” OeS a.d. and passed three years 

Hm-ni"(r. ad. 66i). . .. . i j . t /. .. . , 

in the island ot Java (in the country of Holing 
or Kalinga). Here in this place lived a Hindu monk named 
JnSnabhadra with whom Hui-ning translated part of the 
MabSparinirvSpa Sotra (Nanjio, 115). This Jhnnabhadra we met 
under the translators of the early T’ang dynasty (Nanjio, App. H, 
1.33). Hui-ning, however, left for India, but Yi-tsing was unable to 
trace him there. 


I ChAvannee, 22. 22, 24 ; Beal 19. 
' Chavannea 26 ; Beal 20. 
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Yuu-k’i* was a priest of Kiao. He travelled with T’aii-juen (see 
Yun k*i below) aud must have come to Kaliiiga (Java) 

where he met JnSnabhadra. Yim-k’i spent 

ten years of his life in the islands of the Southern sea and 
became well-versed in the language of Kun-lun and partly 
acquiantftd himself with Sanskrit. Kun-lun is identified with 
Pulo-condoro and the language referred is the Malaya. Yun-k’i 
afterwards retired to a lay life and resided at Siivijava in 
Sumatra. Yi-tsiiig found, him there while ho compiled the 
Memoirc. 


Moksadova^ (Mo-ch’a-t’i-po,) a monk of Cochin-China came to 
Mok'adeva. India, by the southern route ; ho visited 
Mahtlbodhi, where he died at the age of twenty-four. 

Kwei-ching, also a native of Cochin-China, came by the 
„ . , southern route with his master Jfing-vuen, who 

was disgraced in Ceylon. He came to India 
and saw there Iliuen-chao (No. 1). He visited several lioly places 
and died young, aged thirty years only. Another monk from Cochin- 
China was Hui-yen.^ He went to Ceylon. 


Mahay anapradipa. 


MahSyanapradipa (Mo-ho-ye-na po-ti-i-po ; Chin, Ta-tseng- 
teng) does not seem to be a pro[)er name ; it 
means the Lamp of Mah!Iy?lna. Pradipa went 
with his parents to the country of Dvar5vati (Siam). He returned 
to the Chine.se capital with the imperial ambassador Yen-siu and 
lived there for several years studying the sacred books. After- 
wards he went by the southern sea route to Ceylon, gathei'ing on 
way images of the Buddha and copies of Sutras, and Sastras. In 
Ceylon he worshipped tho tooth-relic of Buddha. Then he proc(*eded 
through South India and reached Eastern India (Bengal) embaiking 
at Tamralipti. TSlmralipti was not only a seaport, but a great 
centre of culture too. Fa-hsien lived here for some years. Pradipa 


* Ghavannes 26 ; Beal 21, Wan-ki. 

* Cbavannes 27 ; Beal 22 ; Moebadeva. 

* Memoire 29 ; Beal 24. 
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lived for twelve years and became master of the Sanskrit langnage. 
There he expounded the Nid&na-iistra (c. f. Nanjio, 1227) and 
other sacred books. He then proceeded to Nalanda, MahSbodhi ; 
then to Vaisali and the Husi country, and finally died at Enshi- 
nagar, in the Parinirvaua temple at about sixty.* 

Two priests, named Pei-an and Shih-an, both from the district 
of Eao-ch’ang, were coming to India. But 
unfortunately they died on the voyage. Their 
Chinese books Avhich they were bringing with 
them, such as Assanga’s Yoga-iS^tra (Yo^ara-bhumi) (Nanjio 
1170) and other Sutras and Abhidharma works were brought to 
Srivijaya, where Yl-tsing probably saw them.* 

T’an-juen’ a man of Loyang, travelling through the southern 
parts of China, came to Cochin-China, thence went by ship to 
Pnpen, north of Ealinga in the island of Java, 
where the ardent monk died at the young age 

of thirty. 

I-hui^ was another monk from Loyang, eminent for his scholar- 
ship. He heard the explanation of Mah&yMa- 
gampa^igraka of Asanga* Abhidhannakosa 
g&stra and other books. But he was not satisfied with tlie 
translation and sometimes the contradictions troubled him much. 
He, therefore, wanted to come to India and set out for the purpose. 
But at Lang-kia-chu (DvSravati) the devoout monk died at the age 
of thirty only. 

Tao-lin, a Chinese priest of the district of King, had taken the 
Hindu name of 8ilaprabha (She-lu-po-p’o). 
aiSprabS I® ® passed the Copper-pillars, which 

was built by a Chinese general in a. d. 42, 
and arrived at the country of Lang-kia or DvarSvatl Thence he 


T’an-juen. 


I-hui. 


' Chavannes 32 ; fieal 27. 

' Jiemobrg 34, 35 ; Beal 29. 

* Chavaones 36 ; Beal 31, has Wm-jfun inooirecUr. 

* Chavaanee 37 ; Beal 31. 

* Naniio, 1183, 1184 and 1247. 
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went to Kalinga (Java) and came to Tffinralipti in Bengal, whore 
he studied Sanskrit for three years. Here ho studied the Vinaya 
of the school of SarvRstivada, Yoga and probably Tantra. After 
visiting the Vajr5saiui and woi'shipping llahShodhi ho passed to 
Nalaiida (Ha-lan-t’u), where he studied and examined tlie siitras and 
thesastra of the Mahayanaand penetrated into the Abhidharma-kosa. 
After a year or two ho visited different holy places, went to the 
Western India and passed a year in Ladak. Here Tao-lin received 
a new the magic prayers, that is, Dharagis. 

The magic prayers received are known in Sanskrit (P’i-t’i-t’u- 

ci 1 i! AT- a -11 lu pi-te-kia\ thv Vidyadhara iniaka. The 
Speaks of Vidyadhara ^ 

pitaka, a work on Sanskrit text of this magical work is said to 
raajic and Alchemy consisted of 100,000 i5lokas, which if 

translated into Chinese would represent 1500 chapters. It is said 
that the groat portion of this work was lost and a little was 
intact. Irya Nnigarjuna (A-lo-ye No-kia-li-chu-na) specially 
studied the important parts of the work. One of the disciph\s of 
NSgarjuua named Nanda, a man of great intelligence, ponetratod 
into the spirit of those rules. He spent twelve years in Western 
India, studying this. DignSga' the great logician studied it. Till 
then this text had not been studied by any person from China and 
that is the reason why Tao-lin made rcseai-chcs into the subject. 
Yi-tsing while at Nalanda, also studied the essentials of the 
doctrine ; but nowhere does he give the details of it and we cannot 
know what the Vidyd^hara pilaka was. It seems that it was 
a book on magic and alchemy, the latter being connected with the 
life of Na^rjuna. 

Tao-lin lived in North India some time, went on pilgrimage 
to Kashmir, then to UdySna from where he passed through Kapisa ; 
after this what happened to Tao-lin Yi-tsing cannot say.^ 

Ta-kuang and Hui-miug were priests from the same district 

' Chea-na, not Jinr, Memoirs p, 103 ; but Dign^a. 

> Ohavannps \2 ; Beal 34. 
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as Tao-liu. The one died at Harikela (Arakan ? Ho-li-ki-lo) in 
, . „ . . the Eastern India and the other could go only 

Tao-kuaDg k iiui-raing . . .1 

as far as Champa (Champo)^ owing to the 
ship being stopped by contrary wind. 

Hiuen-k’oei^ was a priest of the district of Kiang-ning, who 
came of a good family which was known for its 
literary talents as w'cll as for military virtue. 
He died very young before he could finish his project.^ 

Ling-yun and Seng-she, two monks passing through Annaiii 
came to India. Ling-yun erected under the Bodhi-tree a figure 
of Maitreya Buddha of exquisite workmansliip. 


lliuen-k’oie 


sl^ng-Shr^ Seng-she arrived at Samatata (Eastern BengaH ; 

the King Harsabhata (Ho-lo-she-po-cha) 


King 

Triratna 


Upasaka, who 
Buddhism was 


Iliuen-yeii 


greatly revered the Triratna and was a 
sincerely believed in the Buddhist r^^ligion. 
prospering there, when Seng-sh4 came. 

A disciple of Seng-she, Hiuen-veu came with him and 
remained in Ceylon.^ Shc-hung was a 
nephew of the ambassador Wang Iliuen-tsA 
who came to the court of Harsavardhana. He came by the 
southern sea-route and passed through all 
Mahahodlii and the important places mentioned so many times 
Nalanda. before. At Mahilbodhi he passed two years 
studying Sanskrit, Abhidharma kosa, Logic and Medicine. 
At Nalanda he consulted the MahSyana sUtras. He also studied 
HinayRna in the temple of Sin-cb4 in North India. He visited 
the holy places and was in Kashmir, when Ti-tsing wrote 
his biography (Chavannes, 51). 


> Chavannos 43. 45 ; Heal 35. 36. 

* Chavannes 46 ; Beol 37, has Hiuen-ta. 

* Memoire page 111. 

Beal makes awful mistakes here. Ho jumbles the life of Hiuen-koei with diat 
of Yi-tsin, who narrates bis own biography just after Hiuen-k’oei’s. It is very 
amusing to find that the life of Yi-tsing is told as the life of Hiu<=*n-koei, {Ihid., 
p. Ii4-125 ; see also l-tsing’s Record by Takakusn, Introduction, pp. ii-xxxxvi. 

« Chavannes 49. 50; Beal 39, 40. 
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Id campany with She-hung travelled another monk 
named Wu-hiiig. Ho arrived at Srivijaya and then went in 

Wu-hiQg Malaya and 

in another fifteen days to Kie-ch’a which is 
identified with Atchen, the north-west part of Sumatra, which 
was in the seventh century also a great centre of Hindu culture. 
There he waited during the winter and going west for thirty days, 
the ship he embarked reached Nagapatana (Negapatam in the 
Coromondol coast), whence after two days’ voyage he came to 
Ceylon. Hero he adored the tooth-relic and then again he took 
another vessel, which went north-east for a month and reached 
(Ho-li-ki-lo) Arakan (?), the eastern frontier of Jambudvipa where 

Stadied at Nalanda ^ 

Shc-hung travelled together. Tlicy went to 

Maliabodlii and tlicn to Nalanda. Wn-hing took le.sson of tlio 

Toga (Yogaedrabhumi) and heard llio explanation of tho Kosa 

and exercised contemplation. Prom here lie went to Tiladlmka 

temple where ho studied the NySya (Logic) ac.cording to Dignaga. 

He also translated a few works into Chinese.* 

Several other monks started by the sea-i-oute for India ; but 

failing they reached the Insulindia. Fa-chen, 

Ch’eng-wu and Ch’eng-jn came as far as Sumatra. 

Ta-tsin came as fur as Malaya (CImvannes 

53-56). Bhiksu Cheng-ku, who took tho Hindu name of Sslagupta, 

was a keen and intelligent monk, whom Yi-tsing met at Srivijaya 

(Chavannos, 57). Cheng-ku’s disciple Hoei-yeh who took the 

Hindu name of Safighadeva was with him in the same town. 

(Ohavannes, 581. Bhiksu Tao-hong (Buddhadeva) and Bhik§u Fa- 

lang or Dharmadeva were tho other monks whom Yi-tsing mot 

(Ohavannes, 59, 60). 

The short biographical notes of these monks who came out of 
China to visit India clearly show the intimate intellectual relation 
that was established between these two countries since the visit 
of Hinen-tsang. . 


Some nrt'iiH as fas 
as Srivijaya. 


* GbAvannes 55 ; Beal 43. 
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The great empress Wu Tso-tien weakened by age and illness, 
was forced in a. d. 704 to abdicate in favour of her son Clmiig- 
tsung, whom she had put in prison in the glorious days of her power. 

Chung-tsung unlike her mother was a week 
ticn^enda^LToi sovereign and fell a victim to the harem-intrigue 
(709). After a general insurrection, headed by 
the son of Jui-tsung, brother of Chung-tsung the intriguing women of 
the palace and their accomplice were put to death and Jui-tsung was 
placed on the throne of China ; but after an uneventful reign of 
four years, he abdicated in favour of his son Hiuan-tsung. 

Hiuan-tsung ‘‘reigned for 45 years (713-755) which was the 
longest reign of the T’ang dynasty. It was also a most celebrated 
one, both on account of the splendours witli which it began and the 
disasters that brought it to a close.’^ After 
RuddWs“«TwS^. abdication of Wu Tso-tien, there does not 
seem to have any change in the religious out- 
look of the soveriegns, and two Buddhist monks were appointed to 
high offices. Orders were issued that Buddhist and Taoist temple.s 
should be built in every district. But Hiuan-tsuug’s reign began 
with a temporary reaction, when ho forbad the building of monas- 
teries, making of images of Buddha and tho Bodhisattvas, and 
declared the copying sntras a crime. Twelve thousand monks 
were ordered to return to the world.* Inspite of this set-back a few 
Hindu monks came to China and left a permanent impress in the 
intellectual history of China and Japan. 

In A. D. 716 arrived in Chang-an, the capital of the empire, 
a Hindu monk named Subhakarasiihha, an 
®'***akBi^lui, inhabitant of Central India. It is said that 
Subhakarasiihha was a descendant of Ampto- 
dana, an uncle of Sskyamuni, and lived in the monastery of 


EUot, Ibid, m, p, 261. 
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N&lftiidft. He CAine to Chiuft when nbout eighty years old bringing 
with him many Sanskrit works out of which five were translated 
by him. He died in his ninty-ninth year in a. d. 935.^ 

Snbhakara might well be called a pioneei* for introducing 
. . Tantrik literature in China. Having come to 

in China the court of China, he won over the celebrated 
Chang-sui, better known as T-hsing, to whom 
he taught the Indian sciences, 1-hsing ((>72-717 a. d.) helping 
him in return by translations.”' 

»§ubhakara believed that the Buddhist monks in China were 


wasting their time in fruitless philosophical speculations and the 
Chinese people were not capable of abstract thinking. Therefore, 
leaving on one side all theories, whether these were HinayUnist or 
Mahs;y3nist, accepting all the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, the 
Hindu gods and the Chinse Shen, rejecting all dogma, all tradition, 
all explanations Subhakara invented for the poor suffering people, a 
pantheon of deities, taught them to invoke gods by manirm. lie 
therefore transliterated the Sanskrit mantra^^ unintelligible to the 
Chinese, into Chinese idiograms, and the ignorant people believed 
all the more in the virtue and efficacy of the mantras. In the 
writings of the sect, the litanies of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
to be invoked, contained more than a thousand names, all pure 
fiction. The principal deities Vairocana and VajrapSni, are the 
universal protectors and saviours. Subhakara said that [leople 
should know that all the corners of the world are tilled with 
connterforces or forces working against our siMhs which they con- 
ceived as evil-working goblins ; that above this world there are 
powerful beings, able to protect those who invoke them ; that the 
devotee has only to choose well, and to recitt* the proper 
formula/** 


* Nanjio, App II, 154. 

• (Sfiles. Biog, Diet. No. 902. l-hsing’s (I-lianfc) reformed calendar was 
adopted in 721. He was the author of a largro work on ritual and of some 
marnematical treatises. 

’ Wieger, loe. eU. p, 536. 
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Although Subhakara is acknowledged as the pioneer of 

„ . . , , l^ntrism in China, some hold that it was Po 

Tantnsm rntrodudoed j-. . , „ , , «... 

by Po Srimitre of Srimitra of Kucha, who came to China in 

Kuclia in 307 a.i>. 307.3^2 a. d., was the first monk to translate 

Tantrik texts. According to Tibetan chronicle Dub-ihakselkyi- 
rndovt} Srimitra “diffused the knowledge of TSntrism by translating 
the Maham&yuri and other DhBraiiis into the Chinese language. 
Although contemporaneously with him many other eminent Indian 
Tantrikas came to China, yet very few books on Tantra were 
translated for the public. The sage Kumarasri (Po Srimitra) also 
did not communicate his TBntrik lore to the general public, but to only 
one or two of his confidential disciples, so that TSntrism made little 
progress in China." If this statement is correct, then the history 
of Tantrism in India would go back to the second century a. 0. and 
the chapter of the history of Indian Beligion should be rewritten. 

During the period of four hundred years that intervened between 
Po Srimitra and Subhakara, a number of DhSranis and texts of 
allied nature had appeared in Chinese and we have bad occasion 
to refer to them in our study before. 

In India at this time composition of 'Dlntrik literature formed 
a special feature of Buddhism with certain sections of the people, 
^ntaraksita, Padmasambhava, Kamalasila and a host of other 
Indian writers flourished in this epoch and went to Tibet 
Similarly a few Hindu monks went to China to preach the Tantra 
cult of whom Subhakara was the pioneer. But the real founders 
were Yajrabodhi and his disciple Amoghavajra. They arrived in 
China in a. n. 719. 

Vajrabodhi was born in Mo-lo-ye (Malaya in S. India) in 660 
A. D. (circa). He was a brahmana by caste and was a preceptor 
of the king of Kien-che (EBllci). He went 
in 'chira to Nalanda with his teacher for studying 
Hinay&na. In his evening of life, at the age 

* Translated by Sirat Chandra Das JA8B, 1882. p. 93 ; bnt the Tibetan 
authority always should be handled with care and discretion. 
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of fifty-oight, Vajrabodhi with his favourite disciple Amoghavajra 
went to China in a, d. 719. Ho died in a. ». 732 at the 71st year.' 

Between a. d. 723 and 732 Vajrabodhi translated into Chinese 
eleven Tantrik works. His works reveal his intimacy with 
VajraySnic scripture and even his name Vajrabodhi seems to be 
an adopted one. This old Tantrik monk well-knew the responsibility 
of possessing esoteric knowledge and was very cautions in imparting 
its secret to tho Chinese Buddhist lest it would be misunderstood. 
He therefore instructed only two Chinese monks in this mystery, 
but gave a thorough education to his disciple Amoghavajra, who 
had been with him since his boyhood. 

Amoghavajra was a sramaQa of Northern India and brahmana 
by caste. In a. n. 7 1 9 he arrived in China, 
liBhed^m^m a young neophyte of twenty-one years. 

following his guru Vajrabodhi who was then 
about 58 years old. After the death of the Guru, Amogha gave an 
impetus to the study of TSntrism. “The demand for Tantras 
became such, that Amogha was officially despatched (741-746) by 
the imperial government to India and specially to Ceylon to bring 
back from there the gi-eatest possible number.” (Weiger, p. 536). 
After his return from the Indian tour, he was honoured with the title 
of Chu-teang, i. e. ‘Repository of Wsdom’ by the emperor Hiuan- 
tsung. Amogha, however, wished to return to his own native 
land ; at first he was allowed to go ; but at the last moment the 
emperor withheld the permission and Amogha had to come back 
to the capital in 746. Various hojiorofic titles were conferred on 
him by the emperor Tai-sung (763-779) to make good his 
suffering in thus being prevented from going home. Amogha 
has left a note about his own self, which is quoted below. 

“From my boyhood I served my late teacher (Vajrabodhi) for 
fourteen years (719-732), and received his 
instruction in the doctrine of loga. Then I 
went to the five parts of India and collected several sOtras and 


' tfaniio. App* Q. 153. 
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sSstras, more than 500 different texts, which had hitherto not yet 
been brought to China. In a. u. 746 1 came back to the capital. 
From the same year to the present time (a. d. 771) I translated 77 
works in more than 120 fasciculi.” Amogha translated altogether 
108 works and died in 774 in his seventieth year. (Nanjio, Ap. IT, 
155). He is said to have performed many miraculous work for the 
good of the emperor, who, being pleased with the results, granted 
him a piece of land supporting three thousand tenants. Hui-laug, 
a Chinese disciple was installed in Amogha’s place as a YajiSc^Oya. 
Vajrabodhi was the first, Amogha the second and Hui-lang the 
third patriarch of the Shingon (Mantra) sect. 

Araoghavajra by his character and conviction made TSntrism 
the fashionable sect of tlie time. But it should be noted that in the 
numerous works attributed to Amogha, one finds none of the 
immodest things, which sometimes characterizes some of the Tantra 
works of India and Tibet. What Amogha preached may bo gauged 
from the short quotations from Tantrik works, which are rare and 
concise. 

“Man is not, like the banana, a fruit without a kernel. His 

„ .. body contains an immortal soul, which the 

His T-jaihinn. 

Chinese Tantrists say, has the face of a child. 
After death, the soul descends to the hells to be judged there. Pardon 
of sins, preservation from punishments, so often promised to the 
devotees, are explained by the Tantrists, not as a derogation from 
justice, but as the effect of an appeal made in favour of the guilty 
soul, by some transcendent protector. That appeal obtains for the 
soul a new life, a kind of respite during which it can ransom itself 
by doing good work, instead of expiation by the torments of hell. 
The sect believes that the infernal judges prefer the ransom as more 
fruitful than the expiation, and always willin^y gtant the appeal 
of any who solicits that favour. Any one, who having been a 
devout Tantrist, has asked before his death to be reborn in the 
domain of such or such a Buddha, is supposed to have claimed it 
himself, and it is granted to him according to his request. As to 
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those who have done nothing to save themselves, sinners and 
unbelievers, their relatives and friends, or the bonzes, may interject 

an appeal in their favour, even after their death The 

devotion of the Tantrists to the salvation of the dead is very great”* 
Various manfro*. which were translated and transliterated 
by the Tantrik monks, are known to ward off the evils done 
by various demons, of which they count 60,049. There are 
spirits of mountains, woods, steppes, sands, fields, cemetries, 
fire, water, air, trees, roads, etc. The whole universe is thus 
spiritualized ; every thing has a meaning, a soul of its own. 

In spite of the great honour showered and titles conferred on 

Kobo-daishi a Japa- teacher, in spite of the 

nose . monk, ' loams royal help Tantrism received, the doctrine 

never became acceptable to the Chinese. But 
in Japan it took root Kobo Daishi, who came to China for 
Buddhist studies, learned the secret of imntra and founded a sect 
in Japan known as Shingon. 

Shingon sect is described as cosino-theism. It “found expression 
in an extremely comprehensive and striking 
combination of spiritual ideals and material 
embodiment, of speculative thought and mystic 
ritual, and in a union of the Buddhist, Hindu, Persian, Chinese and 

Japanese pantheons into one cycle centred in Buddha It may 

be as a synthetic or symbolic Buddhism. It views the 

universe as a cosmo-theisro, or more emphatically, it difines the 
total cosmos as Divinity, whereof particular features may, for 
certain purposes, be assembled under the forms of separate deities ; 
and its art was an. attempt to represent these innumerable deities, 
saints, demons, angels and other ultra-human beings embodying 
the inexhaustible beauties, powers, activities and mysteries, by 
means of pictures, statues, symbols and rites.”* 

• Wieger, op. eit. pp. 637-38. 

* Aneeaki, Buddhitl Art, chapter III. 


PhiloGophy of 
Taat» or Hantrayana 
(Shingon) 
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In Mantra and TantraySnas, the mudrd, or posture of the body, 
arms and lingers count a good deal and volumes 
Mttdrna and Mantnu Written on the subject Further, 

there have been attempts to unify all possible varieties of sainte, 
deities, spirits and demons with the central world-soul, Buddha, or a 
plane surface arranging the figures side by side according to classes 
within squares and circles called ma»4tUa8. Mait^olat represent 
graphically the cosmo-theistic world-view in its entirely. A large 
number of works are found in Chinese and Tibetan on the ma/niolat 
and the pictorial art of Japan and Tibet specially greatly helped 
in visualising the grouping. Bold painters of China, Japan and 
Tibet conceived impossible representations of these symbols and 
Yairocana, the cosmic-Buddha of MantraySua, has been the subject 
of art from the brush of masters. The Acala Yairocana or 
Immovable Deity known in Japan as Fedo has been painted by 
many painters.' 

Many mudras are represented in the Chinese Tripitaka, 
numerous mantras written in the Gupta script are found copied 
there with equivalent Chinese ideograms for transliterating 
Sanskrit sounds. Below we quote three mantras used in the 
invocation of Acala Yairocana or Fndo : 

1. Namah Samanta-YajiibiSifa (Adoration to the All-vajra- 

lovocation of Acala- 

Yairocana in 2. Namah Samanta-vajiSnSih Cap4& 

Script in the Tnpibika ,, , , , , . 

Maharo^ana sphotSyo huih trSto ham mapi 

(Great Wrathful one, Destroy, Hum, TAt, B^m, mani). 

3. Namah Sarva-tathagatebhyo visvamukhebhyah Sarvatha 

trat CaQ4a maharo^aqa Khaib, EhBdi, EhBdi, Sarva-vighnaih hud) 

trat had) mani (Adoration eveiywhere to all the Tathagatas, to the 

Allfaced ones in all place ! Trat 0 the Terrible one ! 0 tho 

wrathful one, Eham, Destroy, Destroy every obstruction).’ 


' Eaitem Buddhut, Otani, 1922, Yol II, p. 120 ff. 
* iMC, p. 163. 



XX. The Last Phase under the T’ano 


The emperor HsUaii Tsuiig in the latter part of his ivipi 
had become a puppet in the hands of the harem ladies and had 
last all the hnlliances he had shown in his youth. But inspite of 
the degeneracy he still kept up his intellectual interest. His 
reign was i-eally the golden age of Chinese 
^ poetry and painting. Many of the poets were 
Buddhists and some of the artists glowed with 
the inspiration of the Tien-tai teaching. The most important work 
in the exiurso of Buddhist culture, is the seventh collection of the 
Tripitaka, made under his auspices. 

This catalogue is generally called Kai-yuen-kt (Nanjio, 1485), 
and is considered one of the best cxitalogues of the Buddhist works. 

It was compiled by the priest Che Sheng in 
of^nddhiat* TrirtpSa? 730 A. D. and gives a complete list of all the 
*' translations of Buddhist works during the past 


six hundred years (664 years), from tlie year a. d. 67 up to the 
date of the publication, 730 A.D., embracing the labour of 176 
individuals ; the whole amounted to about 2,278 separate works. 
many of which, however, were at that time already lost This 
catalogue has often been referred to in our study. 

Che Sheng divided his work into two parts, the first of which 
gives the translations in the order of their completion, according to 
the successive dynasties, under each of which several translators 
are given chronologically with the works they had executed, and a 
statement of those which were still extant, and those lost, with a 
biographical notice of each translator following the catalogue of his 
works. At the end of the first part is a list of forty-one 
Catalogues! which had been previously issued. 

The second part contains the same works under a different 
I (Tannn Bouddkiaus, Introdnotion, chapter, II, lies Sowces, 


pp. xxxn-u. 
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classification, divided into seven sections, stating those of which 
both the translation and original are extant, incomplete portions of 
works, epitomes, defficiencies supplied, retranslations, and heterodox 
innovations. The last two sections contain a classification 
according to the great division of Maldyana and Hinayana, 
sub-divided under three heads of sntra, Vinaya and Abhidharma. 
The latter part includes also a list of works historical, geographical, 
and biographical in two divisions, the first being translations from 
the Sanskrit and the second native Chinese productions. The work 
is conceived on a comprehensive plan and contains much valuable 
information. 

There is a summary of the above catalogue by the same author 
with the title of Jrai-t/uen-sAtA-eAiao-lu-ltao-cAu (Nanjio, 1486\ 
giving the name of each work, and the author with the index 
character under which is to be found in the great imperial collection. 
This may be called the seventh collection made by the order of a 
Chinese Emperor.' 

Hsttan Tsung with all his faults loved culture and letters, and 
pageantry which made his court brilliant The 

Tbuaic’f wvoys splendours of the court faded and his reign 
jn India . , ..... 

ended tragically m disaster and rebellion. But 

even on the eve of his downfall, his intellectual interest had not 

forsaken him. In a. d. 751 the Emperor sent a mission to the 

king of Kipin. The staff included a man named Wu-knng. The 

Chinese ambassador returned after fulfilling his political mission ; 

but Wu-kung was ill at that time and was therefore left behind in 

a monastery of Gandhara (E’ien-to-lo). Wu- 

in iwHa! * n.*76f® kung made a vow of devoting his life in the 

service of Buddha when he would recover. He 

recovered and the IcRrya conferred on him the Sanskrit name of 

(Ta-mo-t’o-lu) Dharmadhatu. He became a monk at his 27th year 

in 757, that is, six years after he came to India. He spent four 

years in learning the Sanskrit language. He was very diligent 


' A. Wylie. iVote* on Ckinete Literature, Shamchai, 1902, p. 
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in his stadies aad visited all the holy places, residing three year's 
in the Nalaada monastery. Then he returned to Ud^na and 
expressed his intention of returning home. But the Adhyak§a 
refused him permission to leave the country on the ground that he 
was not satisfied with China, which he had visited in 750 a. d. 
When he saw Wu-kung (Dharmadhatu) was pining for his 
country and family, then the Adhyak^a granted him permission. 
He further gave him a copy of chc Sanskrit text of Shi~ti~ching 
(Dasabhumi sSstra) and Hui-hsiarig-lueH-ching (BhavasaihkrSuti 
suti'a) which formed together one volume. 

Wu-kung visited several countries and passed through all the 
important towns of Central Asia and came to Kucha, the native 
city of Kumarajiva, where he wanted to translate the Sanskrit 
text into Chinese with the help of the monks. Thence ho went to 
Pei-ting (Wu-rumchi), where Siladharraa, a monk of Khotan, 
translated the Sanskrit texts, the sraniana Shan-sin verified the 
text, and Wu-kung verified the Sanskrit and the translation. 

Wu-kung, on his way to China, took the northern route through 
the land of the Uigurs (Turks), to avoid the trouble of the Gobi 
desert The Turkish king was not a follower of Buddha and Wu- 
kung left the Sanskrit texts in the Pei-ting monastery and went 
home with the Chinese translations. 

The Chinese traveller reached Chang-an in a. d. 71)0 and 
presented the relic and the book to the emperor and received royal 
honours. In his whole travel, he had passed 
forty years (751-790) and came back home 
an old man of sixty.* 

Chavannes and Lbvi, who have translated the Chinese biography 
of Wu-kung, thus summarizes the life and work of the Chinese 
itinerant : 


* The texts transtated by Wu-kung are not mentioned in Nanjio’s caWogue. 
But in the Tokyo edition and Corean edition (XXn, 2ri) the translatwn on 
iMOdbhurm SMra is preceded by a long inboduction wtaoh 
«m a new translation of DaMhumi SBfro. etc. eluted m Ae 
period (789-804) of the great T’ang dynasty." This memoir wan written 
by Yuen-chao, a friend of Wu-knng, who had related his life to him. 

38 
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“The monk Wu-kung, who in the Sahgha, at first bore the 
name of Fu-kue or Dharmadhatu, was born in a. d. 730, started 
in 751 for the Western countries and returned after an absence of 
forty years in 790. In the interval he visited Central Asia, and 
India as a zealous pilgrim rather than as an intelligent observer. 
Not a good scholar himself, he was obliged to apply to others for 
interpreting the sHtras, which he brought, - as well as for writing 
his reminiscences. His long travels have been not a little 
instructive. He has seen much, but he has not retained much. 
Though his notes are meagre and dry, yet they do not fail to 
interest us. They give us a glimpse into the state of Central Asia 
in a troubled and obscure period. They illumine the unexpected 
prosperity and vigour of Buddhism in those regions on the eve of 
the day when the faith disappears. They reveal an all Turkish 
supremacy, which can hardly be suspected, even over the border of 
India and Afghanisthan. If Wu-kung remains far behind Hiuen- 
tsang and even Pa-hsien, his biography at least forms a precious 
complement and a natural sequel to the gallery of ‘eminent 
monks who went in search of the Dharma in the western country 
in the time of the great T’ang dynasty.”^ 

Wu-kung left China in 751 when the great T’ang emperor 
Hsuan Tsung (713-756) was on the throne. During his absence 
from China the emperor Su Tsung (756-763) and T’ai Tsung 
(763-780) reigned and he returned in the reign of emperor Te- 
Tsung (780-805) in a. d. 790. During the reigns of these emperors 
few Indian came to China ; the only monk that came was 
Prajna of Kapisa who came to China in a. d. 

CWiSl 785 ”a.D. 785 and lived till a. d. 810, that is, he lived 

and worked in China during the reigns of 
emperors Te Tsung (780-805), Shun Tsung (805-806) and Hsien 
Tsung (806-821). 

Prajfia translated only four works. But they were all large 

> Levi and Chavannes, J,As, 1895 (Sept-Oct.) translated from the French 
by P. K -Boso. Itinerary of Wu-koni? (761-790). CakuUa 1922, 

pp. 188-193, pp. 486-498. 
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texts. He translated a chapter of the practice and prayer of the 
Bodhisattva Samantabhadra in the MahavaipulvaBuddhSvntaihsaka 
sntra (Nanjio, 89). This is a latter and fuller 
translation in 40 fasciculi of a text similar to 
that of the last chapter of the Avataitusalea 
translated by Buddhabhadra (circa 400 a. d.) and SiksSnanda 700 
A. D. (Nanjio, 87-88). A.t the end of the book there is a letter 
addressed to the Chinese emperor by the King of Wu-cha of 
South India, who presented to the former his own copy of the 
Sanskrit text of this chapter in a. d. 795 and Prajna with other 
monks translated the book in a. d. 796-798. The three transla- 
tions of the Avataihsaka are generally distinguished by the number 
of fasciculi, as sixty, eighty and forty Huo-yeii-ching (Nanjio, 89.) 

Prajha translated the MahaySna MulajataTIrdayabhumiDhyana 
sHtra in 8 fasciculi of chaptcr.s. (Nanjio, 
Mulajata^Hgaj'abhOmi There is a preface added by the emperor 

” Hsien Tsung (806-820) of the T’ang Dynasty. 

Some very beautiful and edifying hymns to Mahayana are found 
in the text, which are quoted below for their beauty. 

“Those who repent as prescribed by the Dharma, 

Altogether their earthly sins uproot. 

As tire on doomsday the world will consume. 

With its mountain-peaks and infinite seas.” 

“Eepentance burns up of earthly desires the fuel ; 

Eepentanco to heaven the sinners is leading ; 

Repentance the bliss of the four dhyanas imparteth ; 

Eepentance brings showers of jewels and gems ; 

Eepentance a holy life renders firm as a diamond ; 

Eepentance transports to the palace of bliss ever-lasting ; 

Eepentance from the triple world’s prison releases ; ^ 

Eepentance makes blossom the bloom of the Buddha. 

Prajfia’s other two translations are ‘Desanta-pSlapati-dharani- 

Suzukii OutUnts of Mahayana Buddhism, p. ^95 
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sTltra’ (Nanjio, 978) and ‘MahRySna buddhi Creason’) ^atparamitR 
stltra* (Nanjio, 1004), 10 fasc. each. According to the catalogue 
Chi-tsing (a. d. 1654), the first sHtra is a later translation of the 
chapter two of the MahRvaipulya MahRsannipRta sUtra 
(Nanjio, 61.) 

There is, however, a tradition about the translation of the 
SatpRramtia sntra. There were living in China at that time 
Nestorian Christians who were respected for their piety and devotion 
by the people in general. Among them was a learned man named 
King-ching or Adam, who erected the Singanfu monument. Prajna 
translated the sUtra mentioned above in collaborotion with this 
Nestorian priest and offered it to the emperor Te Tsung. The 
emperor, however, refused to receive it, saying that King-ching 
(Adam) should devote himself to preaching the doctrines of 
Meshiho (Messiah), leaving the Buddhists to propagate the 
teachings of Sakyamuni. The book therefore appears in Praj&a\s 
name.^ 

The last Hindu translator of the T’ang dynasty is Ajitasena.* 

He was a sramana of Northern India, whose exact date is not 

.... known. It is not mentioned under which 

Ajitflena 

dynasty he lived. But in the Chi-tsing he is 
put in the T’ang Dynasty. He translated three sHtras. (Nanjio, 
966, 967, 1048). 

Now at the close of the great T’ang dynasty lot us make a 
resume of the work done by the Buddhist workers in China. From 
618, the year in which the T’ang dynasty arose, 
719 the year in which Amoghavajra the last 
great Hindu monk came to China— a period of 
a hundred years is the brightest period of Sino-Indian contact 
During this period more than sixty monks went to India and her 

* Q-. Sakurai in the Ilamei Zasohi Yol. XIU, p. 12, refnred to by Lloyd 
in his Oreed of Half-Japan, p. 203. 

• Nanjio has confused here. Ho made two persons of Wu-neng-sheng and 
0-chi-ta-sien. (Nanjio, App U. 157, 158). Wu-neg-shang meant ‘Ajita,’ un- 
conquered ; while 0-chi-ta is Ajita and Sien is Sena ; they are one and the 
same'.person. 
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colonies and about twenty-five workers worked in translation. After 
Amogharajra (719) only two monks came to China ; the last 
century was practically barren. So during the eighth century, about 
four hundred works were translated in Ghinoso from Sanskrit, of 
which 380 remain to this date. 


In departments other than Buddhist literature, the influence of 
the Hindus was also felt. In 721 I-hsing (mentioned above under 


Hindu Astronomy 
in China 


Subliakara), a Chinese monk and astronomer, 
who came under the influence of Subhakara 


was employed by the emperor to improve the 
Chinese calendar. I-hsing’s method of calculation was based 
upon that of one Gautama Siddha, a Hindu monk. About the 
same time, arithmetical knowledge made rapid progress in China, 
and it is probable that the Chinese received much help from such 
brahnianical book on arithmatic as had been translated by the 
Hindu priests. These books are now hopelessly lost, although their 
names remain recorded in the catalogue of the Sui dynasty without 
any remark concerning them.' 

Several ceremonies of Buddhist origin were at this time 
grafted into the Chinese life by the enthusiastic monarchs. 


Buddhist. Ceremonies 


Emperor Su Tsung in 760 appointed a ceremony 
for his birthday in accordance with the 


Buddhist religion. Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were personated 


by palace ladies and others, while the courtiers performed the 
usual ceremony before their sovereign. His son Tai Tsung was 
more devoted than his father. The sUtra of the Benevolent King 


(Jen-wang-ching) was brought to court in a state carriage with 
the same parade of attendants and finery as was usual in the case 
of a Chinese emperor setting out from the palace. When his 


territory was invaded Ta Tsung set his monks to chanting prayers ; 
and it was by him that the Hindu Pandit Araoghavajra was 
honoured with the title of Duke, In 819 the emperor Hsien Tsung 


sent commissioners to escort a relic of Buddha from Feng-hsiang to 


the capital. This was the occasion that brought a strong protest 


1 


Li-ung Bing. op. otY.. pp. 156-157. 
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from Han-yu^ and his '‘'‘Memorial on Bnddha^s Bone^^ has 
immortalized the name of tb&^uthor.^ 

Eeaction however set in, when in 845 a. d., 4,600 monasteries 
and 40,000 smaller buildinp were destroyed and more than 2,60,000 
monks and nuns were compelled by imperial 
^Budd%?sm in ord^r to return to lay life. The disgust of the 

imperial authority can be well appreciated when 
we take into consideration the fact tfiat a population of able-bodied 
men and women of more than quarter of a million were living an idle 
life, forsaking their primary duty towards their parents, their society 
and their state. But the effect of the reaction was but temporary ; 
Wu Tsung, the author of the persecution died almost immediately 
thereafter, and his policy was reversed by his successor HsUan 
Tsung, who in his latter life fell under the influence of the Taoists 
like his father, and died of the elixir of life ministered by the 
priests of Taoism. His successor I-Tsung (860-874) was an 
ostentatious and dissipated Buddhist. He showed more reverence 
to the relic of Buddha than his predecessor had shown inspite of 
the remonstrances of his ministers, which proved of no avail.^ 
During the last decadent days of the T’ang dynasty, when emperors 
were nominally sovereigns, there is little of importance to recount 
about the spread of Buddhism with the help of the emperors. But 
from amongst the learned section of the Buddhist community, the 
Chinese Buddhist literature was greatly enriched with commenta- 
rial and ancillary literature by the monks of the Avatamsaka, 
DySna, Tien-tai and other schools. 


* Giles, Chinese B''og. Dicty, No. 632 ; Han-yn bom 768 died 824. 

* Eliot, loc, cit m p. 266-267 ; also Wieger*, Texts Historiquea, Hsien 
Hsien (ChiiuU, Yol. III. p. 1726 ff; also Giles, Chinese Literatwe, pp. 20(iff. 

* Eliot, ni, p. 268. 



Epoch of ‘Five 


XXL The Last Hwbh Monks 

The T’ang dynasty collapsed after a long and chequered career 
of about three hundred years in the year 907, 
followed by a troubled period known as the 
Epoch of Five Dynasties. It derived its name 
from the fact that in the small space of fifty years, five ephemeral 
dynasties followed one another in quick succession. Most of the 
emperors of these dynasties were indifferent to Buddhist culture, 
and one of them, an emperor of the Later Chou dynasty (951-960), 
suppressed monasteries and coined bronze images into curwmcy. 
But in the South China where the authority of the so-called emper- 
ors of north had not reached, Buddhism flourished in the province 
of Fu-kien under the princes of Min and the dynasty which 
called itself Southern T’ang.' 

In 960 the Sung dynasty was founded by Chao K’uang-yin, 
who adopted the dynastic title of T’ai Tsu 
Sung ynasty, 960. gm,g emperors had to struggle 

hard against many Chinese princes as well as the Xhitan, a 
Tartar people of North. Inspite of the political unrest, the cultural 
aspect of the people did not suffer much, and some of the best 
artists, such as Li Lung-mien, was inspired by Buddhism. It was 
the contemplative or DhySna school of Bodhidharma which had 
the greatest influence on art and literature of China in this period. 

It was at this period that the block-printing 
system was popularized in China, and largely 
used in printing and popularising the national 
literature. Chao K’uang-yin, the first Sung empeiror, who was not 
very friendly to Buddhist principles, could not object to the prin- 
ting of the Chinese Tripitaka. la 978 the first printed edition 
of the Tripitaka was published with an 
imperial preface. This may be called the 
' eighth collection made by order of an emperor, 
though no catalogue or index seems to have been compiled on the 


Block-paintiDg sys- 
tem in China. 


> EUot lU ; p. 267. 
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occasion. The blocks of wood on which characters were cat for 
this edition were said to "have been 1,30,000 in number. After 
this between 972 and 1368, . hnder the Song and Yuen dynasties, 
as many as twenty did'erent editions were printed, bat accounts of 
these, except a few, are not available.' 

The first edition of the Tripiteka did not, however, close the 
work of translation, for 275 works were ren- 
^^^undeMhe^ni^ dered into Chinese during the rule of the Sung. 

dynasty Spiritual contact with India continued under 
Sung ; henceforward more Chinese sramapas went to India than 
before ; but the number of Hindu monks coming to China decreased. 
On the whole, there was an appreciable decrease in the volume of 
religious literature after a. d. 900, This decrease in output of 
literary production or translation is natural ; for by this time 
most of the important and even a large numer of unimportant and 
useless works had been rendered into Chinese. 


Decrease of output 


The later part of the T’ang rule and the rule of the Five 
Dynasties, mark a total absence of Buddhist 
translation. But the Buddha’s teachings 
preached by the Hindu monks, had been able to inspire the 
intellectual and spiritual section of the Chinese Buddhist to take 
lively interest in the study of Buddhism itself ; they were no 
longer tied to translations ; numerous treatises were written on 
the translated texts and independent theses were composed by the 
learned monks of China. 


During 1:he rrule of more than a century and half of the Sung 
dynasty (a. d. 980-1127) ten translators translated 276 Sanskrit 
works into Chinese. Of 'these, three Hindu translators are most 
important, Dharmadeva, DBnapSla and Tien-si-tsai who were 
greatly honoured by the Sung emperor T’ai Tsu. 


' NaDjio, Intro, p. zzriii t n. 
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Dharinadeva came to Chiaa in a. d. 973 ; ho was a monk of 
... , , ^ the Nalauda university. There are two periods 

' of his life in China. From 973 to 981, lie 

was known as Fa-^tien, when he translated 
46 Sanskrit works ; in 982 he received from the emperor 
T*ai-Tsu (976-997) the honorofic title of Chuang Chiao-ta-shili, 
and changed his former name to Fa-hsien. From that 

time (982) to the year of his death in 1001 a. d. he 
translated 72 more works ; altogether the number of Jiis 
translations is 118. (Nanjio, App II, 150). Of his numerous 
works about 32 are retranslations of sUtras previously done, 
some of which had twice, thrice and even four times been 
translated before his day. Of the rest which he translated 
for the first time, a large number was Uharapi, sonic of very 
insignificant value. There are also a few transliterated verses 
and DhSrapis. Books of definite Tautrik type were largely 
translated, which betrays that the spirit of Amoghavajra was 
not yet dead in Chinese Buddhism. A few of Dharmadeva’s 


Tiansliterated Sans- 
krit Verses and 
^lantas in Chinosc 
script 


transliterated poems and DhUrapis may hi? 
may be mentioned. These have special value 
with philologist, who want to study Chinesi* 
phonetics. Some of the texts are : 


(1) A^tarnahlim-cmiya mH^krta doira or laudatory 
verse in Sanskrit on the eight great auspicious caityas composed 
by King Siladitya (Nanjio 1071). The Sanskrit original has 
been restored by Sylvain Levi.* There is also a Tibetan translation 
of the stotra. 

(2) Triktkya sa/Avshvta stotra or laudatory verse in 
Sanskrit on the Three-bodies of Buddha— DharmakSya, Samblioga- 
kaya, Nirmanakaya. (Nanjio, 1072). 

(3) niSmiastaka saii^skrta stotra. There are 19 
verses transliterated into Chinese, while a few others aie tran- 
slated (Nanjio, 1673). 


1 


A<^ du Xime Congres internationale dcs orientelistos ; 1804, p. 189. 
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(4) MaJijuiri BodpUattva iri-gSihS, (Nanjio, 1074, 1387). 

(5) 3ryarVajrapikni-Bodhi»aUva>-nS>mS,itaka Smiifk^ia 
dolra (Nanjio, 1075). 

(G) Sapta-jma stava (Naujto, 1065). 

(7) 0ar)4iitotra (Nanjio, 1081). 

The last stotra Oatufi-stotra Is attributed to Airaghosa. This 
stotra has been restored into Sanskrit by Baron 
stotra rratored into A. von Stncl-Holstein from tho transliterated 
the ori^l. Chine.se of Dharmadeva with the help of Tibetan 
translation. Transliteration into Chinese ideograms of Sanskritic 
sounds is an extremely difficult task ; still more difficult is the task 
of restoring those Chinese ideograms into Sanskrit originals, after 
centuries when the phonetic-value of Chinese words have under- 
gone definite changes, and when sound-values change from district 
to district Only very expert sinologues 
^'^SraSon .MTOrk.^ acquainted with the old pi-onounciation and 
well-versed in Sanskrit can achieve success 
in this hal'd work. By way of illustration we shall quote one 
vei-sc from the Gandi stotra} 

Chin, pu lu chah po po kan ngo pan ngo so 
Sans bli ru ksc pa pa ri ga bhan go s- 
Cliiu. mo lo she lo so lo so tah po chah mo 
Sans, ma ra sa ra sa la sa t pa ks ma 
Chin, to lo chah po tai 

Sans. ^ kqi tai 

It i-eads : 

1. BhmksepS^tga hhaiiga smarasSra salasatpak^ma tStSk^i 
piltaih 

2. Prau^hSnangSngftnSnam lalitahhajalatSlasalilapadafigaih 

3. Sauri4aih sasbiitoktaih Kalam^u-madhuifimodaramyair- 
vacohhi. 

4. Bhrantaih ceto ua citraih smarabala balajayino 
yasayatasmai namost’u 

* Kion-diui-Fan-'n«ui etc. Bibiliotheoa Bondhica XV, 1913 ; with a 
Rnssian Tntrodaction, Index. 
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Dharmadeva rendered another work into Chinese, which is 
ascribed to Asvaghofa, who is the alleged author of tho prccccding 
. '«'ork. This is Vajrasud. In the Chinese 
refutes Caste-system, catalogues this book is ascribed to Boddhi.sattva 
Dharmayasas (Nanjio, 1303). But other 
traditions attach it to AsTaghosa.' This book was known in Nopal 
as a Buddhist work of Asvago^a and was first translated by 
B, H. Hodgson.^ Vajrasuci is also considered as an Upanishad,' 
and Weber says that the work which is called 3pla-Vajramct, 
and Tripuri arc Sahkara’s compositions. The works are written 
from vcdantic standpoint^ 


The Vajrasuci is a refutation of the brahmanieal caste system 
and such an invective against caste had never been written 
before. But its utility in ^Chinese is nil as there is . no caste 
problem in their society and it was only translated because 
its authorship was ascribed to Asvaghosa 


In the year 980 two Hindu monks came to China T’icn-si-tsai, 
a monk of Jalaudhara or Kashmir, whose name 


Ticii'Si-lsai (oamc 
restore 
980-1 


uhrmtore^A. i>. has uot been restored and Dttnapala (Shih-hu) 


a monk of UdySna. Both were learned monks 
and they worked in collaboration with Dhaiinadeva For their 
learning and zeal for Dharma. in 982 the emperor T’ai Tsung 
decorated the three Hindu monks with imperial titles and formed 
a Translation Board with them. Each of the monks was asked to 
translate one work into Chinese. There were also other Chinese 
monks well-versed in Sanskrit, who were engaged to .supervise the 
translations ; others were appointed to make the Chinese style 
idiomatic and perfect. The emperor T’ai Tsung, the author of this 
action, although not a Buddhist himself, always favoured Buddhism, 


I Vol. 2, p. 169, Article Asvaghosa by Anesaki. 

• ThuuaetiOHS of tho Boyal Asialie Soeietj/, 1830, pp. 160-1 fiO- 

• On» hundred and eight Upamiehade, Nimayasagara Press, Bombay, 1917, 
Na38,p.222). 

• Weber, History of Indian Literature, Eng. Trans, pp 861-162, see also 
his Die Vegraeud dee Aevaghosa, 1860. 
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which is evident from the honour and attention he showed to these 
monks. Further he erected in the capital, at enormous cost, a 
stupa 360 feet high to contain relics of Buddha. 

T’icn-si-tsai came to China in 980 and died in 1000 a. ». 
Besides his work as monk, ho translated 18 Sanskrit works. Of 
his translations a few are important texts and deserve special 
treatment. 

The Tantra (Naujio, 1056) is one of the most 

important Tantra works rendered into Chinese 
by T'ion-si-tsai. The Tibetan version of it 
exists and recently the Sanskrit original has 

been published.' 

A brief statement regarding Manjusri’s relation with China 
may be casually made. According to Chinese tradition the present 
home of Mahjusri is in China. He is represented in the Kepalese 
Mss. as a god worshipped in China, and who according to Nepalese 
tradition came from China to Ncpal.^ It seems thatMa&jusri cult, like 
that of Amitabha, was of Central Asian origin, as much as T'ien tai, 
and Chan (Zen) arc products of Sino-Indian contact. “The subjects 
dealtwith in the text arc mantric texts of Kumllra-Mahjum Boddhi* 
sattva Mahtbiattva, which bestow', on all humanity long life, health, 
wealth, happiness and other desired objects ; the way and means 
of attaining the mantric poAvers ; the science of Astrology, omens 
and other similar matter. The sermons given arc found in the 
form of conversation between Bhagavat Snkyamuni and KumSra 
Mafijusri and PSrasad Map4ala.® 

The Sanskrit text is very corrupt and sometimes difficult to 
comprehend. Therefore a comparatiA'e study of the Sanskrit text 
the faithful Tibetan translation and the intelligent Chinese 
rendering of T’ien-si-tsai, will be of great value to the proper 
understanding of the meaning. 

’ 2rm Mat^uM-Mpalatn, Edited by T. Gamvati Saatri, Trivandrum 
Siuiskrit Series Na 70, 70, 84. 

* Vo], a p. 416. 

‘ Preface to Sanskrit Text, ibid : alBo see Wieger, foe. nt., p. 37a 
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Tieii-si-tsai’s other important translation is the Dhannapada- 

„ ... , udanavarga (Nanjio, 1434). This was the last 

Translation of tlio en e • ^ , 

ontire Uddanavasya of tlie four versions of the Dhamapada^ thnn' 

already existing. 

The earliest (ranslatioii of the Dhanmpada is said to have been 
done by An Shih-kao (148 a. d); but it docs 
oflhc DhamS^ffl aot exist.* The earliest of the extant tran- 
slations is that done by Vighna (a. d. 224). 
The title of the work is Fa-chiu-ching or Uhammapada-sutta. In 
preface the Chinese editor states that srama^as in after ages copied 
from the canonical scriptures various gathSis, some four lines and 
some six, and attached to each set of verses a title according to the 
subject they explained. This work of extracting and collecting is 
ascribed to Xrya DharmatrUta, probably the author of Smiyulda 
Abludharma saslra and other works (Nanjio. App. J. 31), and 
uncle of Vasumitra. We arc further told that the original consisted 
of 500 verses ; but in China thirteen new chapters were addc'd 
making up the whole to 760 verses in 39 chapters.'^ 

The third Chinese Dharmapada is quite different from thc! 
above two. While the first and second was presumabaly based on 
the Pali Dhammapada, the third was doubtless based on tin; 
Sanskrit recension. It has already been described aliovc. It 
consists of 33 chapters, each verse followed by a largo explanatory 
note. Eerily it is a book on AvadSna. It was translated by 
Fo-nien in a. d. 410. Thc tat is said tc have been brought from 
Kashmir. 

The fourth translation by our monk consists of 33 chapters 
and has verses only, which amount to about a thousand. It agrees 
more with the Tibetan Udanavarga translated in thc 9th century 
by VidySprabhakara. The Sanskrit Dharmapada is lost in 
India ; but fragments of it have been discovered in Central Asia.* 

' Bagchi he. cit. p. 22{r. 

® See above page 33. 

® Parts of the sutra have been published in several journals. But the 
entire text is said to be preserved in Berlin. For the Sanskrit text Sec 
Author’s Central Asia. 
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DJlnapala (Shih-hu), a contemporary of Dliarraadcva and 
T’ion-si-tsai, came to China in a.d. 980 and was honoured by 
the emperor in 982 with the other two monks, 
lie translated altogether 111 works, most of 
Avhich are Dharanls, These dhEra^is had become popular with a 
certain section of Buddhist population of China and it seems there 
was a demand for such staff. 

Among DEnapEla’s translation are a few works of NSgErjuna. 

It seems very strange that NEgErjuna^ should 
>voils'Tra«8lSed. appear after several centuries in Chinese. 

DEnapEla translated the following works : 

(1) Lak^ana vimuhii'-bodhi-hrdaya-sastra (Nanjio, 

(2) Gaiha ^a^ii-yatliariha ianira (Nanjio, 1307). 

(3) Mahayana bhava-hheda fSastra (Nanjio, 1305). 

(4) Mahayana gdtha-viiMati Rostra (Nanjio, 1308). 

(5) Buddha-matrikd prajndpdramitd mahdriha mnylti 
nostra (Nanjio, 1309). 

(0) Maha-pfanidhdnolpdda gdthd (Nanjio, 1316). 

Danapala translated a large number of sUtras which had 
already appeared in Chinese ; but his translations were invariably 
from a larger recension of the text. Texts had a tendency to 
swell in bulk ; for each generation of pandits added something of 
their own in the older body of the text. The Kdiyapa parivarta 
(Nanjio, 805), the Ratnamegha sutra which he did with Fa-hu 
(Nanjio, 964), the;i2a«/m/?a/aj»aa"ijo?ccAa (Nanjio, 873) were all 
translations of larger recensions. Besides these he translated a 
few sUtras from the SaHiyukia^ Madhyama and other Xgamas. 
It is inexplicable why DEnapala translated the sUtras from the 
Xgamas, when the whole of these Agamas were already existing 
in Chinese. 

During the reign of the third Sung emperor Chen Tsung 

T’ien-si-tsai.had translated Nagarjuna’s Bodhi^rya sutra (N. 1354). 

* This Sutra, says L6vi, greatly corresponds with <^tideva’s 
vaiUra BEFEO, 1902, p. 203-205; see below. 
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(997-1022) caniu to China Pa-hu (Dluu'uiaraksa ?) a srainaijn 

Other translators *" 

• worked at translation till a.i). 1058, when ho 

died in his ninety-sixth j'ear. Emperor Jen Tsung (a.h. 1022-1000) 
honoured the Hindu monk with a special title (Nanjio. 
App. H, 102). 


In 1000 a ti’anslation board was formed by the imperial order 
with (Fa-hu) Dharmaraksa, Wei-tsing ami others as members. Some 
of Fa-hu’s translations are important texts. 

HoiUiimfh'a pifaka is a large Avork in 
Dharm^sa and (jfanjio, 23,12). SAiitidova quotes from 

this work in his ^ikxa mmuccaya. Ilis 
translation of the TaihOyala Aeintyaguhya-nmleia (Nanjio, 
1043) covered 20 fasc., while the earlier version (Nanjio 23,4) by 
Dharmaraksa of the AV. Tsin dynasty (a.d. 205-310) consisted of 
only 7 fasc. The Jle-vajra I'antra (Nanjio, i 000) is a famous 
Tantra work translated by Fa-hu in 5 fasc. of 20 chaptci-s. The 
Sanskrit original exists.* 

His another important translation Avas an Abhidharma work 
Avhich is unknown in the older Tripitaka collection. It was 
admitted into the canon during the Sung dynasty. The Makayaiia 
SatlgUi Bodhisaitva-vidya-^Sslra Avas translated by Fa-hu in 
collaboration Avith Stlryayasas in 25 fasc. of 18 chapters (Nanjio. 
1298\ The author of this AVork has been mentioned as Bodhisattva 
Dharmayasas or Dhanuakirti. Its identity 
^dCTa mWdnrao^ was long concealed and it was discovered by 
Dr. AVogihara of Japan to be a translation of 
Santideva’s Bodhicai'yavatara. The Chinese translation is in 18 
chapters while the original Sanskrit is in 19 chapters. 

Fa-hu is also Avell-known as the translator of the la.st pilda 


• For tho Sanskrit text, sco CatelOKno ot the Hodgsjn Maims^t» III. 40, 40. 
» Bendal’s Intioduction, p. xxix to St'frjo smituet-ayit^ UiWotheoa Buddliua. 
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of the Sai'vastivSda Abhidharma, Praj&aptipSda ^tra (Kaujio, 
1317). We have seen that all the pSdas and 
the bulk of the Abhidharma works of this 
SiimHtiv^^Ablu- gciioQi jiad been translated by Hiuen-tsang; 

but be does not seem to have known the 
existence of this work, otherwise he would have translated it. Accord- 
ing to Chinese authorities, however, this work is the last pSda ; 
but thci’c is no indication that this work belongs to the SarvSstivada 
school, fn Chinese text there is no mention of the author ; but 
y asomitra and the Tibetan scholar Boston mention MaudgalSyana 
as its author. It may be interesting to note that in Tibetan no 
Sarvui^tivada Abhidharma exists except the PrajnapUpaila 

Of the contemporaries of Fa-hu, Wei-tsing and Saryaya.sas 
should be mentioned. Wei-tsing (Nanjio, App. TI, 163) translated 
the first 13 chapters of the commentary of 
of Sthitamati on Nstgarjuna’s iMa-madhya- 
maka karikn. (Nanjio, 1316). Sthitamati’s 
commentary was known in Chinese before this time. Kumilrajiva 
translated the comraentaiy of Aiyadeva some six hundred years 
before. 

The other co-worker Saiyayasas rendered into Chinese two 
works ‘alleged to have been composed by Asvagho.sa One is 
^Guru-8ev&-dlianna-panca»adgathG>' or Fifty verses on the law 
or rules for serving a teacher (Nanjio, 1080) and the other 
Dasarduila-kanHa-marga sUtra (Nanjio, 1379). We do not 
know whether this Asvagho§a is the same poet-philosopher whom 
we met in the early days of MahSySna. 

Chi Chi-siang (JilSuasn), a Hindu sramaua arrived in China 
in A. D. 1053 ; two works are ascribed to him. (Nanjio, App. 11, 
164). Another sramapa named Suvarha-dhSrapi, came in 1153 a. d. 
and translated two books (Nanjio, App. IT, 164). Maitreyabhadra 
(Tzu-hsian) a sramapa of Central India, who is said to have 

• TakakuSa in Journal of ilte Pali Ttxl Soeietu 1904-1905 p. 77, F. N. ; 
also IIG-IIU. 
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been a Kuo-shih or Iteljya-gura of the Liao dynasty (907-1125) 
came to China. Five works are ascribed to him. 

The last work of the Sung dynasty is tlie translation of 
JOtakamSld^ made by sramana Sliao-te, Hwui-sung and others in 
16 fasciculi. The first four fasciculi contain 
in Chinese. fourteen Jatakas after AryasUra s text, 
while the latter 12 fasciculi form a 
commentary by Tsi-pien Sheng-t’icn or Muni Jimuleva (?), Iwing 
divided into 34 sections. But this translation is not good and 
has therefore not found favour with tlie Chinese people.' 

In the San.skrit Jutakamida there are .34 Mstakas’, 
but the Chinese translation contains .only 14 stories. All the 
stories arc not Jatakas, but arc simple stories from real life, 
devoid of any JStaka element What is the reason of this 
discrepancy ? In comparing Chinese Sanskrit and Pali texts we 
always find that the Chinc.se, translatoi’s invariably abridged the 
texts more or less and ommittod the detsiils ; but they hardly 
failed to give an exact transcription of the essential points, fn 
case of the translation of the Jatakaniillit it seems that the Sanskrit 
text had not attained its present definite shape when it reached 
China, or it may be that the original text in its complete form 
had not reached the translator's or it may be that the translators 
did their work with negligence and in part Following are the 
14 stories found in the Chinese JotakamOla, 

(1) Bodhisattva nourishes the tigress by sacrificing his own 
body. (2) The King Sibi saves the life of the dove (3) Tho 
Bodhisattva errs in demanding alms (4) Miraculous trausforinatioii 
(5) The Bodhisattva escapes tho effect of poison (6) The King 
of tho Hares nourishes a brahmana by the sacrifice of his life. 
(7) The King of the Dragons destroys enmity by his compassionate 
heart (8) Consequences of an alms of little importance 
(10) TathSgata is omniscient and does not enjoy the property of 

• The Sanskrit text is preserved and has been edited by H. Kom, JAlakamAtO. 
Harvard Oriental Series ; trans. by Speyer ; a detaiied analysis of tho work 
is not needed. 

40 
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others. (11) The Buddlia pours water on the head of a sick bhiksd 
and cures him (12) The effect (pu^ya) of a prayer addressed 
to tri-ratiia (three jewels) (13) iSmiiieiit gifts which were given 
to those who build stupas (14) Effect of the accession into 
the monkish life. 


Ill Tibetan, there are 101 stories of Avhich the first 34 agree 
with the Sanskrit version of Aryasura.' 

The output of translations during Sung dynasty was indeed 
very meagre ; but it was amply compensated by original writing on 
Buddhism by Chinese monks. Native scliolar- 
shone brilliantly under the earlier 
Sung rulers \vho were great patrons of art 
and promotets of literature. Jen Tsung (1022-1003) the fourth 
emperor, whose time was specially famous for great literary men, 
encouraged learning and appointed fifty Cliinesc youth to study 
Sanskrit^ but showed no particular favour to Buddhism’^. 

Wang Au-shih, the great reforinor of China “wrote a book full 
of Buddhist and Taoist fancies, and though there is nothing 
specifically Buddhist in his political and economic theories, it is 
clear from the denuiunations against him tliat his system of 
education introduced Buddhist and Taoist subjects into the public 
examinations.”'* 


From this period onwards troubles arose in the frontiers and 
Hsi-hsia (Tanguts), a hardy race of people 
dwelling in the N.-W. of China and tho Kitan 
Tartars were becoming arrogant and troublesome, 
llui Tsung (1101-1126) the last Sung emperor was actually 
carried a prisoner by the Tartars. During his reign there was 
persecution of the Buddhists and Buddha and the Arhats were 
enrolled in the Taoist pantheon by the imperial decree. 


* A, 0. Ivanovski, Sur nao traductioa Cliiuoisc du recaeil bouddhique 
“Jatakaniala”, Memories do la section oriontalo do la Soci61A itnperiale russe 
d’archcologio (Potorsburg, 1893) Tmuslatod from Hu3.sian into French by M. 
Diichene, lUvem de V Imtoire des IMmons, 1903, Vol. 48, pp, 298-335. 

* Eliot m, p. 270. 

* Eliot 111, p. 270 refers to Biot’s Uindniction publiqtie en China, p. 354. 
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For fear of the Tartars tho capital at Chang-aii was shifted 
south of the Yang-tse river and Tlan-kow 
in China. became the scat of government. The Sungs 
continued to rule in South China till A. I). 
1286. During tho century and half of their rule in the south, 
no Hindu came to China, but native writers increased in member. 

The literary activity of tho T’ien-tai and the Avatamsaka 
(Hua-you) schools has already been narrated above. Tho other 
important school of thought was the Dhyitna or Chan. Tho scIum)! 

was started in tho sixth century by Bodhidhar- 
secfmiiin doctrince. nia, as a reaction against all sorts of intellec- 
tual scholasticism and it repudiated the study 
of scripture. But several volumes were written on silenex^ and with 
years a large literature grow. Two hundred and thirty works 
belonging to the sect were published in tho Manchu dynasty.' 

But not more than two dozens of thoir works which were 
mainly writtcji during the Sung dynasty arc found in the 
Tripitaka. 

Yuen Sheu" a priest of the Chan school, who,se exact dale is 
not known, wrote three triiatises, of which his 
Tsting-chin-hin a work in 100 fasc records 
as Mirror of the Dhyaiia school. (Nanjio, 1189). 

Tao-yucn* wrote a largo work in 30 fasc in a. k. 1000 
on the history of the Hindu and and Chinese 
patriarchs of tho Dhyilna school. In the 
first 20 fasc 1712 persons arc mentioned; 
and in tho remaining part accounts of 22 eminent priests and 
their verses and composition are (collected 
(Nanjio, 1524). Chi-sung* is one of the 
writers of the sect ; he was famous for his 
literary talents. He wrote four Avorks. One was a ‘treatise on 


Yiioii Show. 


Tao-yueu’s liiograiihy 
of Eminent Euddnists. 


* Wieger, Boudtihisme 
Hvres Chinois 11, pp. 646-65 

* Nanjio App. Ill, 45. 

■ Nanjio, App. III. 49. 

* Nanjio. Ap. Ill, 54. 


Chinois p. 108 ; Also M. Coiirant, Oalahgm des 
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the right school of transmitting Law,’ in which the author assorts 
that Bodhidharma was a patriarch of tho orthodox school, which 
was ropndiatod by certain persons (Naujio, 1528). The other was 
a history of tho patriarchs and eminent priests of tho Dhyttna 
school (Nanjio, 1529). The third treatise was a collection of 
miscellaneous compositions. (Nanjio, 1530). These throe works 
of Chi-sung drew the attention of literati of his ago. The 
emperor Jon Tsung (1023-1063) was tho first to discover tho 
greatness of Chi-sung. It is said that when tho emperor read 
the following sentence of Chi-sung ‘I do my best for tho 
sake of the Law, but not for my own sake’ — ^ho at once 

His works admitted Lori'S Chi-sung to bo admitted 

into tho Tripitaka by into the can on, and gave him the lionourablo 
Impenal order. 

title Ming-chiao ta-shih or the great teacher 
who illustrates the teaching (of Buddha). This event took place in 
A. D. 1062. (Nanjio, 1530). 


The master of Dhyana school seldom wrote themselves their 
mystical epigrams. It was always done by their disciples. A 

BhySna teacher named Yuen-yu-fo-kuo’s 
Other Dhyana tcacheis i i • j j i m i j 

and tlioir sayings. teachings Were recorded by Sliao-lung and 

others. (17 fasc. Nanjio, 1531). Another 
teacher was Ta-hui-pu’-chiao. He had a largo following and 
his disciples WTote down his sayings. Yuen-wan, a disciple, 
compiled his teachcr’e saying in 1165-1173 a. d. Ilwui-jcn, 
Tao-sien and Hwang-Avan-chang also collected the epigrams 
(Nanjio, 1532). Tso-tsang-chu (Nanjio, App. Ill, 73) another 
Avriter of tho Dhyttna school, collected the sayings of 43 eminent 
Dhyttna teachers in a work of 48 fasc (Nanjio, 1659). This work, 
was compiled in the South China and Avas unknown in the 
Northern collection of the Tripiteka. Another large work, that is 
found in the Tripitoka is the complete collection of verses of the 
Dhttyna teachers in 40 fasc. It was at first collected by Fa-ying 
about 1174-1189, Avhich consisted of 325 articles, 2100 verses 
by 122 teachers. More than a century hence the work was 
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continued by Pu-hwui (1295-1318) which consists of 493 articles, 
3050 versos by 426 teachers (Nanjio, 1680). These details are 
given here only to show how far the Dhyana school was successful 
in the period under our survey. (Nanjio, 1641), 

a work in 20 fasc, is a explaining dictionary of the Buddhist 
technical terms composed by Pa-yun in 1151 a. d. This work is 
indispcnsiblc for Buddhist study. 



XXI. The Closing Scene 


T’ai-Tsu was tlio first emperor of tlio Sung dynasty. Ho 
became emperor in 960 and ruled till 976 a. n. During his rule 
between 964 and 976 three hundred Chinese sramanas ^vent out 
to India to visit the holy places of Buddhism. The enthusiasm, 
„ , that wo saw during the T’ang period, iinmc- 

three hundred Chinese diatcly after Iliueu-Tsang s return from India 
came to India manifested again in the lives of these Chinese 

monks. But at this period there is no able biographer like Yi- 
tsing, who could record the incidents in the lives of these holy 
pilgrims. Tlie biographies of these monks are recorded in two 
p , works. One is (Naniio, 1661), 
a history of Chinese Buddhism or Itccords of 
the lineage of Buddha and Patriarchs’ in 54 fasc compiled by 
Chii-pwaiP a T’icn-tai priest of the 13th century (1269-1271 
A. d).^ The other source is the Sung-sJii or the Annals of 

the Sung dynasty, written by the State historian T’o-t’o, the 
Mongol.^ 

In A. D. 965 when the Sung emperor T’ai Tsu was reigning, 
sramapa Tao-yuen returned from his Indian 
tour. Ho had left China in 947 during the 

Han dynasty, lie had passed abroad eighteen 
years between his departure and return ; ho had stopped twelve 

years on his way and six years in India. He procured a relic 


Tao-yucii returns 
in 965 


* Nanjio. App. Ill, 68. 

* See Wylio, Notes on Chinese Literature, p, 209-210. 

* The later source was reproduced by Ma Twan-lin in his immortal work 
Wen-hsien-Vung-kao (See Wylie, p. 69). The chapter dealing with Uio Inter- 
national relation between China and India was translated by Stanislus Julien 
in his Melanges de geographic asiatique pp. 169-178. The whole source is 
again tapped and retranslated by the great French Sinologue ED. Chavannes, 
lies Inscriptions Chinois de Bodh-Gaya App. 11. Beme d Vhistorie des reli- 
gions, 27o Annee, Tome XXXIV, 1. Jul. Aout. 1896 pp. 43-58 ; also for its 
translation sec Shyama, 1922, No. 3&4, Chinese and Indian travellers by P.N. Bose, 
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of Baddlia, vasos in ciystal and of stone and forty pages of 
Sanskrit texts written on palm leaves. He took these offerings 
to the emperor T’ai-Tsu, who inquired of him on tlic manners, 
mountains, rivers and itineraries of countries througli which he had 
passed! On his way home, he ‘had p.asscd tliroiigli Ivhotan, ami 
described everything to the emperor. 

Sramana Ki-ye was one of the pilgrims of this ptn-iod who 

Ki-yo’a .■uwunt of w'l’ote a short account of his journey.^ 

India 

The itinerary of Ki-yc and the description of India by Tao-yueii 
probably induced emperor T’ai-Tsu to pass an imperial order to 
the effect that monks would bo sent out to India in search of 
Dharma. At that time one hundred and lifty- 
llundrod and lifty ogveii men, among whom was the sramami 
(•nine .to tor JXing-cltin, responded to the call. Ihcy desired 

to .go to the ■VV'cstorii countries for searching 
Buddhist books. For all the c.ountries through which they had 
to pass, such as, Karashar, Kucha, Khotan, I’ou-lou-sha or Peshwar, 
Kia-che-mi-lo or Kashmir, etc., the emperor granted them \kUm 
patcnt.es asking the respective states to furnish the pilgrims with 
guides. We have this much record from the Chinese history ; 
but we do not know what happened to them. 

But it is not the Chinese who continued to come to India during 
the Sung period, wo find Hindu monks still struggling through the 
inhospitable Central Asia, run over by the 

^Chhui^fcir ’'two Mohammedans, either to preach the Saddharma, 
centuries. pj. escape the reaction in the native country or 

to find favours in the Chinese court for their religious beliefs. After 
a lapse of nearly two hundred years the last monk Prajiia 


• The account has boon tianslalod into Bnglish by 0. SoliloBoI. Itinerary 
to the Western Countries of Wang-nieh in a. d. 9(W. Wemories du comite 

sinieo^ponaU, XXI, 1893, pp. 35-64. nippi-' rt lono 

Ell. Huber, Ij’ Wnoiairo du polerm Ki-yo dans Unde, BEBirO, 1902, 
p. 266-58. Cliavannes, Notes sinologues : IjTtonorairo do Ki-yo. BEFBl-O, 
1904, p. 75-81. 
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having come in 785 — during*, which period no Hindu seems to have 
gone to China, in the year 972, there arrived at the royal court 
three sramanas from Western India, K’o-tchc, 
9W. Fa-K’ien, and Xchen-li. Ai\other sramana came 
from Saketa (S|«a-ko-t’o) in India ; Tie offei-ed 
relics and flowers of Manjusri. Another batch of fourteen Hindu 
sramanas from India also came in this year. 


Next year, in 973, came to China (Fa-t’ien) Dhai'madcva one 
of the greatest translators of this age, whom 
"’c have already met Two years later, 

Sankhasvara, son of the king of Eastern India, 
came to render homage and pay tribute to the emperor. In 

977 Ki-siang, a sramana of Western India, brought some palm 

leaf Sanskrit manuscripts. Next year, returned from 

India, Ki-ts’ong, a monk of the temple of K’ai-pao, with his 
companions, llo offered Sanskrit books, a relic 
Sanskrit^MSS* arrive, of » Buddha, leaves of Boddhi-tree and 

broom of pcacock-fcatliei’s. Another sramana 
from Central India brought some relics and curios for the emperor. 

Some years back (in 971), a young prince named Maujusri had 
come to China. He was the son of the king 
SlaDjusri, 971. Western India “According to the laws of 

India, when the king of a state died, the heir-apparent succeeded 
him ; alt the other sons left the world and entered religion. They 
no longer reside in the countiy of their birth.” Marijusri. 
therefore, left India and “went to China with the Chinese monks.” 
Emperor T’ai Tsu (900-975) asked him to live in the temple of 
Hsiang-kuo. He observed the Vinaya rules rigorously. He became 
the favourite of the people of the capital and riches and gifts flowed 
to him. All the monks became jealous of him. But as he did 
not understand the Chinese language, they fabricated a supposed 
request by which he asked to return to his country. •That rwiuest 
was complied with ; when the imperial decree was made known 
Mafijusn was filled with stupor and indignation. The monks 
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he must go. He remained 
away (978 a, d.). He said that 
Sea to return to India on a 
'i knoi^ where he had gone to. 


• v jf In the great Hindu monk Tien-si-tsai, a Tripikka- 

cBrya and native of Kashmir and Shi-hou 
A. (Danapala), another master of Tripitaka and 

native of Udyana came to China. These 
great masters are translators of a large number of Sanskrit works, 
and will be mentioned again. 


Two years hence, the Chinese monk Kuang-yuen, a native of 
Ch’eng-tou (province of Se-choan) returned from his travels in 
India. He came to the palace of T’ai-Tsung 
(976-997), the second Sung emperor, and 
offered to him an impression of the cranium 
of Buddha, some palm manuscripts and a few leaves of the holy 
Bodhitree. He had also brought with him a letter from 
Mo-si-nang (MahUseua), an Indian king. The emperor asked 
USnapala to translate the letter. The letter reads thus : 

‘‘Humbly I have heard it said that in the kingdom of 
Che-iia (China), there was a Son of 
3 fa&aHtaduWnB God ; perfectly wise and perfectly saintly, 
his fortune and his power are supreme. 
I am ashamed of my little chance which, deprives me the 
chance of going to you to. pay you homage. Kung-yuen by 
the imperial grace has obtained a KSsSya-cloth 
• Purport of the letter. ^ offer to Sskya TathSgata of the VajiSsaiia 

(Buddha-GayB). He came and suspended the cloth and .after 
having made the offering, he has humbly wiSthed that the 
emperor of China should have prosperity and intelligence, 
longivity and long authority ; he has further desired that all 
sentient hoitig s be transported beyond all the places where they 

41 
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are submerged. With respect’ !. s<^ throii^ Kiahg*]^ 
relic of Sskya for jour acceptaaoek^ (XI). ■ ^ 

The year following the arrival of Euang-juen, th^ setumed to< 
China another Chinese monk named 1^7^ 
wfia^ringa’^paiX** who presented to the emperor a relic of the' 
skull-bone of the Buddha, and palmolehf 
manuscripts in Sanskrit Before he started 
he had got a precious ornamented dais of dragons, and a 
Eai[^ya, which he proposed to offer to YajrSsana (Buddha-Caya) 
when he got to Central India. He received from the emperor 
palent-leUere» for various kingdoms through which he passed. 
On his way back he met a Hindu monk at San-fo-tsi (in the W. 
Sumatra) named Yimalasri, who expressed his desire to go to 
China for translating books and obtained permit from the 
emperor. (YIH). 

During the period of 982-987 several foreigners came. 

T’se-houn, a Chinese monk returned from 
countries ; he came with a Turkish 
a king of India. monk, Mi-tan-lo (Mitra), and brought lettos 
from the king of N. India ; it seems that they 
had ^visited Buddha-Gaya and Nalanda (XIY). The Sung annals 
also speak of the arrival of a brahman (P-lo-man) named Yong- 

A Brahman and a ^ Persian named Aliyau to the capital. 

Fenian arrive. connected with these two persons 

has been completely translated by Julien. 

In 989 or 990, a Hindu sramapa of tbe Nalanda monastery 

989 onk of ^ royal court and offered relics of 

Naia^' mmM with Buddha and Sanskrit manuscripts. A Chinese 
nmnk named Chung-ta, also came back with 
' relics and books after having passed ten years abroad (XYI). 

The same year also came a monk from Campa, 
the great Hindu colony of Further India, with 
several items of curios and offered them to the emperor. 


A monk bom Campa 


' There are a few fointe of difference between different texts ; these 
are ddsonssed by Jnlien and Ohavannes, 
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Ealasanti, Rahula, 
other Hindu monk 
arrived a.d. 995. 


In 992 Ki-siang a monk of India, who is known as new 
Ei-siang, presented to the emperor a pretentious translation 
Ki-siana, a Hindu which he called the sUtra of collection of 

"*SpuTioS^^* magic powers of Mahayana ; but the great 

^toSSi^va^ Hindu monk and translator Dharmadeva 
(Fa-tien) denounced that work as not based 
on any Sanskrit original and the emperor had it burnt. (VII). 
Eslasanti (?) a sramapa of Central India (995), Eahula, a 
sramapa of W. India (997), Ni-wei-ni, a 
sramapa of Central India, Fo-hou of W. 
India (998), all arrived with relics, books 
and other curios in the court. (XVIII, XIX, XX). 

In 997 the second Sung emperor T'ai-Tsung was succeeded 
by Chen-Tsung, who reigned for a quarter of a century (907-1022 
A.D.). The most important of these Hindu monks who came 
to China in his reign (a.d. 1004) was 

A D 1004i ^ 

Fa-ho, a great Tripitak&carya Fa-hu, of whom we shall 
translator comes. l,j details (Nanjio, App. II 

162). In the same year came sramana Silabhadra of N. India, 
who also brought some Sanskrit manuscripts 
o^?*raonk?'*^ coreligionists. (XXI). In the 

next year a monk of Kashmir and another 
from W. India came both bringing Sanskrit manuscripts (XXII). 

Five years latter (a.d. 1009), we find again two monks coming 
Chong-te, a monk to China. Chong-te, a sramapa of W. India 
of W. India. g^me to the royal court bringing a few relics, 
some Sanskrit texts and an impression ofVajrSsana. Kio-kie, 
a sramapa of Central India came to the court. He also brought 
some relics, an impression of the Vajrtsana and a few leaves of 
the sacred tree. When Kio-kie; returned to India, he received by 
an imperial decree a K8§aya-cloth to-be ofiered 
to the VajrBsana of Mahsbodhi. The monk 
also reedved silver, tea and fruite for his 
route. ( XXTTT ). In the succeeding years 
sramanas camOi all bringing Sanskrit texts 


Kio-kie, a Hindu monk 
retunis from China to 
offer Kasao^a doth to 
Bodhi tree. 


(1011-16) several 
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and relics. In 1015 the kingdom of Sou-lien in the Southern sea, 
sent an ambassador to China for offering tribute and sacred books 
of India. (XXVI). In 1016 several monks 
^’monte arrive!*^ arrived. T’ien-kio, a sramaija of UdySna, 
Miao-te of Ceylon, several srama^^as from 
Kaccha (?) in W, India, one from Central India, another from 
Varendra (Fo-lin-tai) or eastern India ; all arrived with books 
(XXVII). This is the last year in which any Hindu came to 
China during the reign of Chen-Tsung. 

Chen-Tsung was succeeded in 1022 by Jen-Tsung who had 

a longer career than his predecessor 

(1022-1063) ; but during his long reign of 

nearly forty years only five monks came 

struggling to China, each carrying a 

wS^sSskiS books bundle of Sanskrit books, which they either 

wanted to propagate in China or save from 

the reaction, which had set in in India. The last year in 

which a Hindu monk came from India was 1053. Che-ki 

siang, a sramana of W. India with his 
1053, is probably the . . . i.-- 

last year when a group companions came in that year bringing 

ved^m"ch™,**^' probably the last Sanskrit book to China.* 

We have described above the international relation between 
India and China for a period of a hundred years beginning with 
the first Sung emperor in 960 and ending 
'^ith the fourth Sung emperor in 1063. 
During this forgotten century of Indian history, 
when our historians are busy describing a border raid by the 
Muslims Turks, more than three hundred Chinese monks wended 
their way to India, for a kingdom more lasting than those coveted 
by their healthier contemporaries, India was still sending her 
moiiks abroad in China and Tibet in North and to Ceylon, 
Burma and Southern Seas to preach the Gospel of Maitreyl 
and XarupB. 

* I have hot always translated the French text ; sometimes I have 
summarized several versions and sections in one paragraph and have omitted 
unneoessary details and disputes regarding the text 
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Yuan-Manchu Period. 

By the end of the twelvth century a new nomadic power 
was organized and consolidated in Central Asia. “A Turkish 

, people from the country to the north of China 
Rise of the Mongols ^ _ , •" . . , ,, 

rose suddenly to prominence in the worldy 

affairs and achieved such series of conquests as has no parallel 

in history. These are Mongols.”^ They were a horde of nomadic 

horsemen , their central camp was Karakorum in Mongolia. 

At this time China was divided into three empires, that of Kin 
Tartars in the north with Peking as their capital, that of Sang 
in the south with its capital at Nan-king, and Hsi-hsia in the 
centre. The military campaigns of Chenghiz Khan the great 
leader of the Mongols brought a new element 
^^1206 A. in the politics of Asia. The different Mongolian 

tribes were united in 1206 a. d. under their 
leader who then carried his victorious arms almost to every 
part of Asia, in the west up to Bulgaria, Serbia, Hungary and 
Russia, in the east up to the Pacific, and to the south it touched 
the borderland of China, Tibet and India. 

On the death of Chenghiz, his son and successor Ogotai 
succeeded in conquering the N. China from the Kitans. Ogotai 
died in 1241 and Mankou Khan was elected the Great Khan ; and 
it was during his reign that his younger brother Khublai Khan 
extended the Mongol supremacy over Southern China as far as 
Yun-nan in 1253 a. d. The ascendency of the Great Mongol chief 
Khublai to power in 1259 marks a new era 

Kkublw^Khan history of Buddhism, a short period of 

glorious activities just before the commence- 
ment of the declining days. 

» Wells— il short History of (he World, p. 169. 
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Mankou Ehan was a tolerant emperor. In 1251 he conferred 
on Li Tche<-tchiang, the title of the head of Taoism, and on Hai-yun 
that of Buddhism. In the following year he honoured a certain 
Na-mo, as Kuo-shih or i^jyaguru of some ‘western’ country 
and entrusted to him the work of general administration of 
Buddhism in the empire. 


"We have already seen that Chinese Buddhism was on its 
wane, the quality of work had degenerated and the interest of 
the Sung emperors had flagged. The Taoists 
*^Mista%Tthe* ^®ro growing powerful ; under the last 

Buddhists. Northern Sung emperor Hui-Tsung (1101- 

1126) Taoism was reorganized and by the imperial decree 
the Buddha and his Arhats were enrolled in the Taoist pantheon ; 
temples and monasteries were allowed to exist only on condition 
of describing themselves as Taoist. This particular act of 
peisecution did not last long ; but since then the whole 
attitude of the people and their rulers underwent great change. 
The Taoist had begun to misapproprite the properties of the 
Buddhist sanghas and regular plagirarism went on with Buddhist 
pantheon and books. 


The Buddhists in their helpless state sought redress from the 
Mongol chiefs. Mankou Ehan convened a 
great meeting at Karakorum in 1264, in which 


Christians, Mohammedans and Buddhists took 
part In this meeting the Buddhists did not fare well and again 
in 1255 another meeting was held in the Khan’s palace. Mankou 
Khan himself, with some of his officials attended the discussion. 
Fu-yu represented the Buddhists. In this meeting the Taoists 
were defeated and they were ordered by an imperial decree to 
return the Buddhist establishments occupied by them. But the 
Taoists were too powerful to listen to an imperial decree from 
Karakorum. 

The next year (1256) another assembly was called by the 
Khan. Learned Buddhist monks came there in numbers to take 
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part in tiie discussion ; but the Taoists did not attend. The 
Mongol Ehan took it to be an admission of the incapability of the 


Buddhiste are dedaied 
snperior to the 
Taoists. 


the Taoists and he recognized the superiority 
of the Buddhists in these terms ; “Just as 
the fingers come out of the palm of the Iiand, 


the Buddhist doctrine is likewise the palm, the other religions are 


like the fingers." 


No action was however taken against the Taoists by Maukou 
Ehan, and he delegated his younger brother Ehublai to deal with 
the matter. 


In 1258 Ehublai Ehan convened a great religious assembly 
at Shang'ton (N-W. of Dolon-uor), which was attended by 
about 300 Buddhists monks and 200 Taoists ; two hundred 
Confucianists served as arbiters. Amongst the Buddhists theie 
was Na-mo, the kuo-shih of Western countries, and abbot of 
Shao-lin temple, the famous Tibetan monk Phags-pa (1239*1280), 
the nephew of the great SSskya Pandit, of whom we shall know 
more in our Tibetan studies. Phags-pa, though he was only 
nineteen years of age played a decisive role in the discussion. It 
is said that a Buddhist monk came from Yun-nan to attend this 
congress of religions. In the discussion which 
the Buddhists came out victorious 
Bud^^^elared through the eloquent exposition of young 
Phags-pa. The Taoists were defeated and 
seventeen of their leaders had to shave their heads and become 
Buddhist monks according to the contract entered beforehand. 
The Buddhists got back 237 monasteries which they had lost. 
Ehublai recognized the superiority of Buddhism and ordered the 
Taoists texts desparaging Buddhism to be burnt. 


When Ehublai f^ban became emperor of China, he appointed 
Phags-pa as the iSjyagum in 1260, and 
Pha«B-pa Bajyasjum. him as the head of the Buddhist 

church. Ehublai established a special relation between Tibet 
and fi bina through the Lamaist hierarchy and from this time 
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Tibetan lamas began to take lead in the Buddhist activitira in 
China and Mongolia. Phags-pa’s attempt to 
Mpn^iian” toform the script of the Mongolians and his 
other contribution to Mongolian civilization 
has been discussed elsewhere (Central Asia). He attempted the 
work of organising the work of translating Buddhist texts into 
Chinese and translated himself a Hinayana Yinaya— called the 
Mnlasarvasti^a EarmavBca (Nanjio, 1137). This scholar 
died very young, at the age of 42 only, in 1280 having been 
greatly honoured by the Mongol emperor, who gave him the 
title of the great and precious Law.' 

The Mongol emperors were extremely superstitious and showed 
their sincere devotion to the Buddhist religious literature. 
Ehublai Ehan saw that the monasteries in Peking were all 
supplied with books and ordered the priests to recite them on 
stated days. It was at this epoch that a new 
Collectio^^Tnpitaka (joHeptjgj Tripitaka was published under 

his imperial order (1280-81). This catalogue 
was compiled by Ching-chi-siang, together with some Hindu, 
Tibetan and Chinese priests and officials. This catalogue is 
generally called Chu- 3 ruen-lu (Nanjio, 1612). These are transla- 
tions made by 194 persons under twenty-two dynasties in 
the period of 1219 years from 67 a. d. to 1285. Besides 
these there are 95 Indian and 118 Chinese miscellaneous 
works. The compilers of the Chi-yuen-lu’’ compared the 
Chinese translations with the Tibetan translations of the 
Kanjur and Tanjur, and added the Sanskrit title in translation, 
and gave a note after each Chinese title, stating whether both 

' Quoted and adapted from Dr. P. C. Bagohi’a India and China— Qraater 
India Socieiy, Bulletin, No. 2, 

' DivisionB and Claeaifleations: 

1. Sutia Mahayana 897 in 2980 iaac. 

Hinayana 291 in 7l0 baa 

2. Yinaya lUhayana 21 in 66 baa 

Hinayana 69 in 501 feac. 

3. Abhidharma Mahayana 117 in 628 bac. 

as — 


Total 
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translations were in agreement or whether the book was wanting 
in the Tibetan version. This comparison, however, seems to 
have been made only through a catalogue of the Tibetan 
translations, and not actually with the translations themselves. 
Nevertheless, it is curious to see that there have been so many 
Chinese translations, which are similar to, though they do not 
agree exactly with the Tibetan translations.^ 


Another catalogue 


Another catalogue compiled originally by Waug-ku of the 
Sung dynasty (960-1280) was continued by 
Kwau-chu-pa in a.d. 1368. This catalogue 
entirely depends upon the previous one and adds a short account 
of the contents of each book.^ 


The attitude of the Yuen or Mongol dynasty (1280-1368) 
was considerably favourable to Buddhism. 
Enormous sums were expended on subventions 
to monasteries, printing book and performing 
public ceremonies. Eeference has already been to the literary 
interest shown by Khublai Khan. The second Mongol emperor 
Jen-Tsung (1311-1320) showed equal interest for literary work. 
He ordered further translations to be made into Mongol and 
later had the whole Tripitaka copied in letter of gold.*^ 


In 1314 Sha-lo-pa, a disciple of Phags-pa translated a work 
of his master into Chinese, Cheng-m-chu-hm 
(Nanjio, 1320). It was compiled by Phags-pa 
for the sake of Chan-chin, the crown-prince 
of Khublai. This is a useful and interesting manual of 
Buddhist terminology, consisting of extracts from several sutras 

* Nanjio. Intro, p. xxii ; also for the contents see Julien, Journal Aaiatique, 
1849 pp. 353-446. 

* The oatelogue was first sent by M. P. Habauc of Russia to S. Julien 
of Paris in 1844. After a careful study. Julien published a Concordance Sinico 
Sanskrit in the Jowrwa/ Asilim- 1849, pp. 351-446. Buniyo Nanjio, while 
compiling his great catalogue made use of this valuable catalogue in which 
many Sanskrit names have been restored, J. P. T. S, 1905, p. 81. 

* The activities of the Mongol emperors for strengthening their literature 
have been described fully elsewhere. 
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and sastras. A few translations were made in tills period by 
persons of whom we know little. 

Historical books and books on miscellaneous topics were 
largely added by native writers at this epoch. Of such work 
I should mention only one. It is Nien-cheng’s 
great work on the History of , Buddhism, 
called Fo-tsu-li-tao-tung-tsai (Nanjio, 1637), 
which begins with the so*called first ruler of China Phau-ku, 
down to AJ). 1333 or 1344, when the compilation was completed. 
It relates several events concerning not only Buddhism, but also 
Confucianism and Taoism. 


We have come to the close of the literary activity in the form 
of translating Sanskrit books into Chinese. The Yuen dynasty 
probably saw the last translation done from Sanskrit The 
.. Buddhism of the Yuan dynasty specially of the 

period affected capital was greatly affected by Lanuusm. 
by Latnaism. emperor Shun-ti is said to have 

witnessed indecent plays and dances in the company of Lamas 
and created a scandal which contributed to the downfall of the 
dynasty. The Mongols were driven by the native Chinese 
dynasty known as Ming. The Ming dynasty reigned from 1368 
to 1644. 

Few Ming emperors showed personal interest in religion 

and their favour was always guided by some political motive. 

Tai-tsu the first Ming emperor, in 1377, by an 
Mm g Emperor Tai-tsu , .it 

encourages study of imperial decree, ordered that all monks should 
Buddhist textas 2ia«ljfcapo<ara s^ra, PrajHapOmmUll 

Hrdouya sntra, and VafraehedikH. He also called together the 
priests of the DhjrSna school to write commentaries and thereupon 
Tsung-lo and Ju-chi wrote three brief commentaries on the above 
three works (Nanjio, 1613, 1614, 1616). 


The third emperor Ch’eng-tsu, when a boy was educated by 
a Buddhist Priest and the emperor imbibed Buddhist and literary 
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tendencies. He wrote ten laudatory compositions in prose and 
verse between 1410 and 1415, which were 
ver8M*OT incorporated in the Tripitaka (Nanjio, 1616). 

He compiled another book in nine fasciculi, 
known as ^Mentors of spiritual priesti' in which 209 priests both 
natire and foreign are mentioned, from KSsyapa 
the^g^ril^l^priest^’ Mstafiga 67 A. n. to P’n-an of the Southern 
Snngdynasty (1127-1280), who are in narration 
preceded by some priests of the Yuan dynasty (1280-1368). The 
emperor selected those priests, whose actions seemed very wonder- 
ful and almost supernatural, as they are described in older 
memoires. (Nanjio, 1620). On the whole Buddhism flourished 
under the Mings and got the imperial support from time to time 
with intervals of persecution. The reign of 

tsu^ivouSST'^ffi- (1506-1521) was extremely favour- 

gtom and knew Sans- able to Buddhism. The emperor himself was a 
learned Buddhist scholar who knew Sanskrit 
as well as Mongol and Arabic. The study of Sanskrit had been 
throughout encouraged in China and books on grammer and lexicon 
were written in Chinese. During the Ming 
rule, Sanskrit study decayed in China ; still 
pretera. Yun-lo founded in 1407 a school of languages 

for training interpreters at which Sanskrit was taught among 
other tongues.' 

During the Ming dynasty the thirteenth catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka was published in 1368-1396 in 3 fasciculi ; this 
was the catalogue of the southern collection of edition of the Chinese 
Buddhist canon, published in Nanking, under 
^ the reign of the first Ming emperor T’ai-tsu 

(1368-1396). It was re-issued by the third 
emperor of the same dynasty with more books (Nos. 1622-1662 of 
Nanjio’s Catalogue) added to it and finally published by Mi-tsang 
a Chinese monk at the beginning of the seventeenth century. This 
was the basis of B. Nanjio’s Catalogue. 


1 Eliot ni, p. 278. 
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The Chinese Tripiteka was preserved in manuscripts for more 

than nine hundred years from 67 a. o. to P72 a. when it was 

printed for the first time. After that year 
Subst^iient editions . • .• m • i ^ a 

of Tripisakain China, at various times Tripiteka was repnnted and 

it is not less than twenty times that it was 

issued during the Sung and Yuan dynasties (960-1368); but during 

the trouble occuriug towards the end of the Yuan period, all of 

them perished, and those only taken to Japan wore preserved. 

Under the Manchu rule which began in 1644 and ended 

1910, the Chinese Tripitoka was published by the emperors Shih- 

Tsung and Eao-Tsnng, who mlod between 1703 and 1795. In 

modern times, a reprint of the Chinese Tripi^a has been 

published by Mrs. Hardoon in 1913 at Shang-hai. The editions 

published in Japan, which are the standard and best editions 

of the Tripitaka, are described in our section of Japan. 

Of all the collections of the Tripitaka the Ming Catalogue has 
been made famous by the English translation 
WjSS done by the great Japanese scholar, Buniyo 

byNanjio. Catalogue of the Chinete 

Tramlation of the Buddhist Tripitaka} first gave a 
comprehensive idea of the rich Buddhist literature of the Eastern 
Asia. His catalogue eaumerates 1662 works classified into four 
divisions. 

1. Sntra Piteka (Ching-tsang). 

2. Vinaya Pi^a (Lu-tsang). 

3. Abhidharma Pitaka (Lun-tsang). 

4. Miscellaneous works (Tsa-tsang). 

The first three contains translations and the fourth original 
Chinese works. The first division called Ching or Sutras amounts 
to nearly two-thirds of the whole, for it comprises no less than 
1081 works and is subdivided as 

(a) MahSySna sntras 541 Books. 

(b) fiinayBna sQtras 240 Books. 

' Oxford, Clarendon Fresa 1883. 
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’ (c) MalAj^na and HinaySna satnui, (admitted into canon 

daring the Sung and Yuan dynasties) 300 Books. 

The MahdySma SnUras comprise of works most esteemed by 
Chinese Buddhists. It is divided into seven classes (1) Prajhft- 
^amitS class 22 works, (2) Batnakuto class 38 works, (3) 
MahS-sannij^ta class 26 works, (4) Avatamsaka class 26 works, 
(5) NirvSpa class 13 works, (6) Sutras of Duplicate translations 
excluded from the preceeding five classes 250 works, (7) Sutras 
of Single translation, excluded from the five classes 166 works. 

The Vinaya Pitaka is sub-divided into MahSySna and HinaySna 
texts. The MahSySna Vinaya consists of only 25 works. 
The HinaySna sections comprises of five well-defined recensions 
of the code, besides extracts, compendiums etc. These are 60 
in number, (1) Vinaya of the SarvBstivSdins. (2) The Vinaya 
of Mula-sarvSstivadins of Yi -tsing, (3) Vinaya of the Dharma- 
gupta schools, (4) Vinaya of the MahisSsakas, (5) MahSsapghika 
Vinaya. 

The Abhidharma Piteka is also divided into MahSySna and 
HinaySna. They are philosophical works of Asvaghosa, NS^rjuna, 
Asaqga, Vasubandhn, Aryadeva and other MahSySna masters. 
They represent two principal schools of thoughts, Yo^teSra and 
Madhyamika. There are 94 works in this division. The 
Hina^na Abhidharma chiefly represents the SarvSsti^a school 
and contains 37 works. It shows no correspondence with the 
Pali R^a. Besides these there are about two dozen works 
on Abhidharma of the MahSySna and HinaySna, successively 
admitted into the canon daring the Sung and Yuan dynasties. 

The miscellaneous portion contains books of the sages and 
wise men of India 147 in number, and works written by 
Chinese writers on Buddhist subjects 195 in number. Some of 
the works of the latter section was admitted into the canon daring 
the Ming dynasty.' 


' Naniio, Intro., p, ix, x. 
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The Chinese Tripitaka is a literary and bibliographical collection 
rather than ecclesiastical canon. It contains translations of 
Indian works on Buddhism and such books as possess a certain 
age and anthority. It contains history, biography, trarel books, 
lexicons and books on various subjects and therefore it can well 
be said to be an encyclopaedia of Buddhist knowledge of China 
and India. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF 

SANSKRIT WORKS 

Tmnslafed 

Into 

Chinese 

(\idth the names of translators) 



Translation 

Nauiio 

Page 

Alfflayamati paripriccha 

Bodhiruci 

(23.45) 

250 

Ak^ramatinurdeaa 

Chu Fa-hu (Dliarmarak^) 

(74) 

39 


Ghi>yen & Pao-un 

(77) 


Ak^bhyasya-Tathagatasya vyulia (t) Lokaksema 

m 

17 


(2) Bodhiruci 

(336) 

250 

AAgalimallya sutra 

Ouuabhadra 

(434) 

139 

Aointyaprabh&sa (bodhisattva) 




niide^ 

Kumarajiva 

(396) 

188 

Acintya-buddha-viiaya nirdoM 

Bodhiruci 

(2335) 

250 

Aifttarntrurkaakritya vinodana 

(1) Lokak$oiQa 

(174) 

17 


(2) Chu Farhu (DbannaFak9a) 

(182) 

39 


(3) Abridged 

(183) 


*AtUa pratyutpanna heta-phala sr.tfa.’ Quoabhadra 

(666) 

142 

Adbhutadharma-parySya 

(1) Auoa-Haa Dynasty 

(260) 



(2) Hiueu tsang 

(261) 

211 


(3) ? T’ang'Ching 

(400) 


Anakaaiu-giwvkhaka-rocana 




garbha sutra 

Divakara 

(221) 

242 

Anantamuktukwiiiisodhana-nirde^a Vpdbiruci (222-223) 

250 

Anakftra-cint&-iajaB C^) sastra 

[I^gnint] 




Fmuw^ (1172) 

(232) 

233 

AoBQtaniukha-sadhaka dharani (?) (1) Chi-Chion 

(353) 

28 


( 2 )'Kaii 0 -te-chih & Hsuen chang(354) 



(3) SaAgha-bhara 

(355) 

150 


(4) fiuddhabhadra 

(356) 

61 


(5) Boddhafianta 

(357) 

174 


(6) Qimabhadra 

(358) 

142 


(7) Jinagupta 

(359) 

193 


(8) Ghi«yea 

(360) 

144 

Anayatapta Nfigariana 




paripriccha sutra 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmakakaa) 

(437) 

39 

AntaiftbWa sutra 

Fo^iiea .(Bivddhas mrti) 

(463) 

80 

Aparimitayu-satn 

Sanghayarman 

(27) 

143 



( i ) 


AparimitayoB-satrarBastra 

TrnislcOwn 

[Vasubandhu] 

Nonjio 

Pagi 


Bodhirud (1) 

(1204) 

250 

Apanvartya-sutia (Bee Aval wtya BUtnO 



(1) Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) (150) 

39 

Abhidharma kopakarika 

(2) Anon. Liang Dyuansty. 

(3) Chi-yen & Pao-yun 

11 

144 

[Vasubandhu] 

Hiuen tsang 

225 


(1270) 

Abhidharma-kopa-sastia 

[Vasubandhu] 



(1) Hiuen (sang 

(1267) 

224 


(2) Paramartha 

(126^ 

163 

Abhidhariiia-J^^naprastliaiia-&i8tra [EStyayamputra] 



(1) Gautamasanghadeva 

(1273) 

70 


(2) Hiuen tsang 

(1275) 

219 

Abhidharma Prakaranapada 

[Vasumitra] 



(1) Hiuen tsang 

(1277) 

221 


(2) Gunabhadra and Bodhiyasas (1292) 

139 

Abhid'iarma Frakarana-maana ^tra [Sanghabhadra] 




Hiuen tsang 

(1266) 

228 

Abhidharma MahSvibhafift ^tia [Ed. by E&tySyaniputra] 




(1) Buddhavarinan (incomp) 

(1263) 

126 


(2) Hiuen tsang 

(1264) 

223 

Abhidharma Yijnaaa-kayapada Bftstia [ArhatDevi^BarmaD] 




Hiuen-tsang 

(1281) 

8222 

Abhidharma SangitiparySyapada CSariputia] 



Hiuen tsang 

(1276) 

221 

Abludharma SkandapBda 

[Bfahamaudglyana] 



Hiuentsang 

(1296) 

222 

Abhidharma Uridayafiaatra 

[Dhannajnan] 

Gautama sadghadeva 



.. 

and Hwui-yen 

(1288) 

54 

AbhidharmfimritaCrasa) gastra 

[Gho^a] 

(1278) 



Anon. Wd Dynasty 

(509) 


Abhinigkramapa sutra (?) 

Amitabha-vynha 

(1) Nidi Tao-dian 

(2) Jinagupta 

(680) 

46 

193 

AmitayuB-autra 

An Shih-Eao 

(LobO 

25 

*Amita Buddha-samyak-Bambuddha-satxa 



Lokakfiema 


23 

* Amita sutm* 

Chi-Ghien 

^) 

28 

'Amitayiis sutra’ 

Sangfaavarman 

(27) 

22 

’Amita suddha sainyid^ sambuddha antra’ 

(Lost) 



Po Yen 

23 

*AmitayiiB sutra’ (Lost) 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmarak§a) 


39 

*Amitayus (Nava) sutra’ 

(1) Buddhabhadra (Lost) 




W Pao-yun (Lost) 

(3) Dharmamitra (Lwt) 


144 



( 5 ) 



7rans2a(ton 

Nanfio 

Paii 

Amitayur-arhat-samyak sambuddha sutra’ (Lost) Chu Ta-li 



'AmitayuB-Tathagata-parshad* 

Bodhiruci 

035) 

250 

'Amitayur vyuha sQtra (Mahayana) 




Fa-hsien 

(863) 

305 

'Amitayur Dhyanashtra 

Kalayasas 

(196) 

254 

Amitartha sutra 

Dharmakrtayato 

033) 

148 

Amonhapada kalparaja 

Bodhiruci 

(317) 

250 

Amoghaph&i dharapi 

(1) Jinagupta 

(312) 

193 

M 

(2) Li Wu-Thao 

(314) 


Amoghopasa Hrdaya sastra 

(3) Bodhiruci 

(3t5) 

25 

1% 

(4) Hiuen-tsang 

(316) 

211 


(5) Ratnacinta 

(313) 


Artha-viniscaya-dharmaparyaya 

suvamadharani (?) 

(1015) 


Alphk^ Prainaparamita 

T’ien-si-tsai 

(797) 

307 

(Purpamukha) Avadanasataka 

Chi-Ghien 

(1324) 

29 

Avarua sutra Dharmatr&ta 

Chu Fo-nien 

(1321) 

82 

AvalokiteJvan bodhisattva Sanumtamokha partvarta of the Saddharma 


Pupdarika 

Kumarajiva 

(137) 


‘Avalokiteavara-b-MahasthknaprBptarb- vySkarapa sutra 




Than-wu-chie (Dharmakara) 

(395) 

136 

Avalakitesvara-mata dharani 

Fa-hsien 

(910) 

305 

‘Avidyaraksa-sutra* 

Anon. Ts’in Dynasty 

(1369) 


Avalokitesvara Ekadasa mukha dhftrapi 




(1) Yasogupta 

(2) Hiuen-tsang 

(1) Chu Fa-ha (Dhormaraksa) 

(2) Anon.N. L»Dg 

(3) Cha-yen and Pao-yan. 
BuddhaSanta 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaiaksa) 
‘ASoka (raja) Avadftna flutra' Anon, B. Tain 


Avaivartya (?) sutra 


A^kadatta Yyakarana 


*ABoka raja sQtra' 
*Afiokari«a Jibaor 
A^ta Buddhaka 


Aflta Buddha Butra 
Aata mapdalaka sutra 


SaAghapala 
An Fa-dhin 

(1) Chi-ohien 

(2) Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaiak^) 

(3) Sadghabbara 

(4) Jlnagupta 
Qautama Fiajnftnici 

(1) Fa-hsien 

(2) Amoghavaira 


A^ta-Baluwrika-Pnijiuiparaniita Hiuentsang 
A^tagaru-autra’ Chi-chien 

Afta-mahh-firi caitya samskrita stotra* 
Fa-hsien 


(327) 

(328) 

(150) 

(157) 

(158) 
(23132) 

(42) 

(1344) 

(1343) 

(1459) 

(m 

(300) 

(301) 

(302) 
(400) 
(880) 
(981) 

(I e) 
(710) 

(1071) 


189 

211 

39 


174 

39 

43 

44 
43 
28 
39 
ISO 
193 
185 
305 
291 

95,217 

28 

305 



Translation 

Nrniiio 

Page 

^Astlidasa-Dikaya siltra’ [Vasnmitra] 


231 

Hiuen tsans 

(1284) 


A^adagsksahasrika p. p* (i.e.) 

Hiuen fsang 

(Ic) 

231 

Asiadasa akaaa-fi^tra LNas;&nuaa] 

Paramartha 

(1187) 

154 

AkSsa garbharbodlusatha-dharani-stitra 

Dharmamitra 

(69-70) 


„ suira BtiddhayaSas 

(68) 

86 

„ sutra Jina gupta. 

(67) 


Adyasaya sanoodana (1) Jinagupta 

(37) 


^ (2) Bodhiruci 

(23^5) 

255 

*irya Nagarjuna b.-aahriUekha (1) Sanghavarinan 

(1440) 


„ (2) Yi-tsing 

(1441) 


„ (3) Gupavarman 

(1464) 


^Arya-tara b. SaAskrita stotra’ Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(1079) 


'Arya Yajrapani b. namflstaaataka samskrita stotra* 

Fa-hsien 

(1075) 


‘irya-Avalokiteavara h. guna stotra* 

Shih-hu G!)anapala) 

(1076) 


Arya-Avalokiteavara b.-Samskrita Stotra 

Fa-tien (Dhamadeva) 

(1078) 


'Aryatrata Huddhamatrika vimsati pujft stotra-slStra' 

An Tsang 

(1068) 


Alambana Pariksa (pratyaya-dhyaua sastra) [Dignaga] 

Hiuen tsang 

(1173) 

233^71 

'Agamokta-dv&daia-nidftna-sutra’ 

An Hiuen 

(1339) 

18 

Ugra-paripreoha 


23,252 

(1) Sanghavarnian 

(2319) 

(2) An Hsuen 

(33) 


(3) Chu Ta hn (Dharmaraka 

(34) 


Hdanavaiga [Dharmatrata] (Dbarmasaingraha mahartha 


gathS sutra) Tien-si-tsai 

(t439) 

82 

,, (Avadana) Fo-nien 

(1321) 

309 

*tJdayana Yatsarlea Paripriocha’ 

(1) Eodhimci 

(23.29) 

350 

(2) Fa-chu 

(38) 


(3) Fa-thien Q)harmadeva 7) 

(78« 


Upiya Kansalya^hridaya Sastra [NSgftijuna] 

Ki-Kie-ye and Than-yao 

(1257) 

181 

Uflambana siltn^ Ghn-Farhu (Dharmaraksa 

(303) 

42 

Usnisa-Cakravarti (Etantra x&k^ara Pra^ta Baddha-U^nlsa-States) 


Amoghavajra 

(1023) 




( 5 ) 



Translator 

Nanjio 

Page 

Ekottara-Sgama Icf. AAguttam olkayft] 




Dharmanandl 

(543) 5335, 73.» 


Gautama Prajnaruci 



Ekagloka sastra [Nagarjuna] 

Gautama Prajnaruci 

(1912) 

186 

’Ekaksara-U^nisa-cakiaraja sutra’ Amoghavajra 

0024) 


Ea^akavama purvayoga 

(kutama Prajnaruci 

(390) 


Earandavyuha sutra 

T’ien-si-tsai 

(702) 


Earuna-pupdarika sdtra 

Dharmarak^a 

(142) 

130 

Earmavibhaga DharmagranthaC?) An Shih-kao 

(685) 


Earma-siddha-prakaraiia Sutra 

[Vasubandhu] 




Hiuen tsang 

0221) 

187 


Yimok^prajna 

0222) 


Earmavara^a pratisaraQa (praticchedana) (see Triskandhaka) 




Jinagupta and Dharmagupta 

(1090) 


Earmavarapa visuddhi mahayana sutra 




Anon. Tsin Dynasty 

(1094) 


Easyapa-parivarta 

Anon 

03.43) 

253 


Lokak^ma 

(57) 



Anom Ts’in Dynasty 

m 



Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(805) 

310 

Eosa-Earaka (see NyayanusSra) 


227 

Eusalamula-samparigraha sutra 

Eumarajiva 

(425) 


Eusumasancaya-sutra 

Ghi-chia-ye and Than*Tao 

(402) 


Eausika-prajnaparaaiita 

Ship-hu (Danapala) 

(865) 


EFamavaii-vyakarapa sutra 

Bodhiruci (N. Wei) 

(461) 


E^makarapbodiiisattva sutra 

Chi-Chien 

(378) 


Esudraka Agama 

(Dharmagupta School) 


74 

GaAgottara upasika paripriccba 

Bodhiruci 

(23.31) 

250 

Gayaslrsa 

Eumarajlva 

(238) 



Bodhiruci (N. Wei) 

(239) 



Yinitaruci 

(240) 



Bodhiruci (T’ang) 

(241) 

250 

Gayaslrsa-tika [Yasabaudhu] 

Bodhiruci (N. Wei) 

(1191) 


Garu^garbha-i^a (or tantra) 

Amoghavajra 

1054) 


Garbha sutra 

Bodhiruci 

(23.13) 

250 


Yi-tsing 

(23.14) 



Chu Fa-hu (Dharmarak^a) 

(32) 



Fo-nien 

(433) 


Guparatna-Saftkasumita-paripriccha 




Bodhiruci (T’ang) 

10334) 


Guhya-garbharaja 

Shih-hu (DSnapala) 

(1026) 


Guhya-samaya^garbha-i&a 

Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(1029) 


(h^hamatrika-dhAnml 

Fa-Pien (Dharmadeva) 

(3 II) 


Ghanavyuha 

Divakara 

(444) 



Fa-hu (Dharmarakpa) 

(971) 


Ghanti sutra 

Fa-Pien Q)harmaeva) 

(1081) 




( 6 ) 



TrmBlakf 

Nimjio 

Cak^ur-visodhana vidya 

Thau-wu-sau (Dharmaralqfa) 

(«3) 

Cakfur-Tipodhana vidya-dh&raDi Amoghavaira 

(982) 

Caturdaraka SamikLhi sutra 

Chtt Fa-hu (Dharmarakfa) 

(116) 


Jivagupta 

021 ) 

Catuska-nirhara sutra 

Divakara 

066) 


Sikfiananda 

(520) 

Catussatya sutra 

An Shih-kao 

(598) 

Catussatya sastra [Vasubandhu] Faramartha 

(1261) 

Candragarbha sutra 

Narendrayasas 

(63) 

Candraprabha Euinara sutra 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(230; 


Gupabhadra 

(231) 

Candraprabha-bodhisattva avad^ sutra 



Fa-tlen (Dharmadeva) 

(852) 

Caudrottara-darika-vyakaiapa-sutra 



Jinagupta 

(441) 

Ointaoia^inama sarvaghatamrtyu varapita (or varapa) dharapi 



Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(802) 

Candidevi-dharapi 

Divakara 

(344) 


Vajrabodhi 

(345) 


Amoghavaira 

(346) 

Caitya-pradak|ipa-Katha 

Sik^manda 

(458) 

Jajlguli-vidya 

Amoghavaira, 

(961) 

Jambhala-galendra-yatlialabdha kalpa 



Fa-t’ien (Dharmadeva) 

(1045) 

Jataka-nidaua 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmarak^) 

(669) 

Jataka-mala [Arya-sutra] 

Shao-to, Hwui-sun and others 

(1312) 

Juanottara-b. paripriccha 

Nandi 

03-38) 


Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(52) 


Shih-hu (Danapala) 

(926) 

JSanolkardharapi-sarvadurgati-parisodhani 



Devaprajna 

(496) 


Shih-hu (Danai^la) 

(835) 

Jvalapiasamaiii-dharapi 

Amoghavaira 

(984) 

Tathagataaarbha sutra 

Buddhabhadra 

(384) 


Anon 

(443) 

Tathagata gupa-jnaoa-acitya-vi^ayaravat^anirdeia 



Jinagupta 

(91) 


Sikpananda 

(93) 

Taihagata-jSanamudra 

Anon. 

055) 


Chi-Chien 

056) 

,, samadhi sutra 


.. .. satni 

Jnana§rl0 

(1014) 

Tathagata-pratibimba-pratisthaausazhsS 



DevaprajSa 

088) 


Anon. (289) (296) 

T'-Maihakarupika-iiiide^ 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

( 29 ) 



( 7 ) 



Tramulator 

Noinjio 

Page 

T-^acinty a gahyn-nirdefia 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmarakfa ?) 

(2J3) 



Fa-hu (Dharmarak^a ?) 

0043) 


Tarka gastra [Vasubandhu] 

Paramartha 

(1252) 


Trisambara (or bala) nirdesa 

Bodhiruci 

(231) 

250 


Dharmarak^a (Liang Dynasty) 

(24) 


Triskandhaka 

Jinagupta & Dharmagupta 

(1090) 



SaAghapala 

(1103) 



An Shih-kao 

(1(06) 


^Damamukha satra’ 


(1322) 

127 

Daiacakra-ksitigarbha 

Hiuant-sang 

(164) 



Anon 

(165) 


Dasdig-andhakara-vidhvainsana satra 




Chu Fa-hu (Dharraarak^) 

(515) 


Dasadliarmaka 

Buddhasanta 

(13.9) 



Sa]!ighapiUa 

(29) 


Dasabhumika aastra [Vasubandhu] Bodhiruci (N. Wei) 

(1194) 


Dasabhumika sutra 

Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(110) 



EumIurajiva-BuddhayagaB 

(105) 41,297,177 

^Dagabhumi klesa chedika’ 

Fo-nien. 

(376) 

80 

'Dasadusta karma margasastra’ 

[Asvaghosa] 


312 


Suryayasas (?) 

(1379) 


Dasa-sahasrika-prajSaparamita 





ITmen-tsang 

(Id) 



Lokaksema 

(5) 

17 


Eumftrajiva 

(6) 

95 


Dharmapriya and Fo-nien 

(7) 



Ohi-chien 

(8) 



Shi-hu (DSnapgla) 

(927) 


'Dasa-padartha vaigesika’ [Jnanacandra] Hiuen-tsanfr 

(1295) 

234 

DlrKhanakha-parivraiaka 

Paripricchft Yi-tsing 

(634) 

30,74,76 

Dirgha Sgama 

Buddhayagas and Fo-nien. 

(545) 

85 

Devata sdtra (?) 

Hiuen-tsang 

(758) 


*Dadris1i sutra 

Anon. Early Sung. 

(584) 


Dvadatoikaya sastra [Nagarjuna] Eumarajiva. 

(1186) 


Dvadaga-buddhaka dharapl 

Jinagupta 

(336) 



Yi-tsing 

(335) 


^Dvacab^riihsa sutra’ 

Easyapa Matanga 

(678) 

7 

Dharmagupta bhiksukarman 

Hiuen-tsang 

(1128) 


Dharmagupta bhiksunikarman 

Gupavarman 

(1129) 


Dharmagupta vinaya 

Buddhayagas and Fo-nien 

(1117) 

269 

Dharma-cakra-piavartana sutra 

An SMh-kao 

(657) 



Yi-tsing. 

{6S» 


Dharmatrata-dhySna-satra 

Buddhabhadra 

(1341) 


Dharmadhatu-prakrity-asambheda nirdega 




Mandra 

(23.8) 



Dharmadhata-hjdaya eamvato-nirdefia, tmine as above) 



( a ) 


IVanslator Nanjio Pclqb 

Dharmapada (text) Vighna (1365) 

„ Avadibia sdtra (com.) Fa-cha aad Farli (I3'53) 

„ Avadana (com) Fo-nien (134) 

„ (Udanavarga text) TMen-sitsai (1439) 

Dharma-garira sutra Fa-hsien (921) 

Dharma-vinasa^iltra Anon. (470) 

Dharma saOglti Butra Bodhlnici (426) 

'Dharma-hadgraW Shi-ha (DanapSla) 

Dhatukayapada (Abhidharma) [Vasumitra] Hiaen-tsang (1282) 

Dharapi-saihgraha Atigapta 

Dhvaiagra-keyura-dhSrani Danapala (795) 

Nanda-pravaryya-sutra Fa-chu (660) 

Niyataniyatagati mud^vatgra Gautama Praji^ruci (132) 

Yi-taing (131) 

Nllakantha-fSahasraksa-sahasrayShu ayalokitesvara 

vi^dhadh&rapl kaya sutra Bodhiruci (319) 

Chi-t’ung (318) 

'NidanacayS sutra.* K’ang Mong Siang (733) 20 

NySyadySira tarka-SSstra [NSgSrjuna] Giueu-tsang (1224) 

Yi-tsiog (1223) 

Nygya-prayefia Tarka-afctra [SaAkarasyamin] Hfuen-tsang (1216) 

Nyay&uusararSastra [SaAgnabhadra] Hiuen-tBaug (1265) 

FaSoayiihSatisShasrika PrajSSparaniita 

Hiuen-tsang (1b) 

Moksala and (!)hu Shu-lan 
Or Suklaratna (2) 

Kumarajiya (3) 94 

Chu Fa-hu (DharmarakBa) (4) 

‘Paficasatika* p.p. Siang-kung (16) 

Hiuen-tsang (1h) 

Paficaskandhaka ^stra [Yasubandhu] Hiuen-tsang (1176) 

Pancaskaudhaka yaipulya sastra [Sthitamati*B-cora.] 

Diyakara (1176) 

PadmadntimaQi dharapi sutra Siksananda (321) 

Hatnacinta (322) 

Yi-tsing (323) 

Bodhiruci (324) 

DanapSia (829) 

Paramartha-dharmayiiaya satra Gautama PrajfiSruci (210) 

Jinagupta (211) 

Paramartha saAvrti satyanirdesa Chu Fa-hu (Dhormareksa) (1084) 

Farhai (1089) 

Xumaraitya (1101) 

Parpa-sayari-dharapl. Amoghayajra (975) 

PitaputrarSamagama Narendrayafias (23.16) 

Punyabala avadSna. l^biapala (953) 



( 9 ) 


Tk-anslator Nanjio 

Pafpa kuta. Chi Chien (337) 

Anon. E. Tain (338,339) 

„ „ Dharapi. danapala (857) 

PQrQa paripriocha Kamarailva (23.17) 

PrajcAptipada sastra [Mahamaudgalyayana] 

Fa-ha (Dharmaraksa) (1317) 

PrajSaparamiia ardhasatika Hiuen-tsang (1) 

Bodhiraci (18) 

Danapala (897) 

Vajrabodhi (1033) 

Amoghavajra (1034) 

Prajnaparamiia-sancayaffatha Fa-haien (864) 

Frajnaparamita hrdaya sutra Xumarajiva (19) 

Hiuon-tsang (19) 

Danapala (935) 

Prajna-pradipa sastra tika [Nagarjana & Aryadeva] 

Prabhakaramitra (1185) 

Pratimoksa sutra Kumarajlva (1 160) 

Yi-tsing (1 1 10) 

Pratimok^ vinaya (of the X^yapTya nikya) 

Gautama Prajnarcei (1 108) 

Pratitya sainudpada sastra [Suddhamati] 

Bodhiraci (N. Wei) (1211) 

Pratitya samudpada sdtra Chi-chien (278) 

Hiuen-tsang (279) 

Pratyutpanna-buddh^sammukhayasthita samSdhi siltra 

Lokaksema (23) 

Fa-chung (421) 

Pratyeka-buddha nidanasastra. Anon. (1262) 

Pradlpa-daniya sutra Narendrayasas (428) 

Prabha-s^hana Bodhiruci (2311) 

Piaianta-yiniicaya-pratiharya samadhi sutra Hiuen-tsang (522) 

Pranyamula gastra-tika (see Madhyamaka gastra) 

[Nagarjuna and Xryadeva] 
do tika [Sthitamati] 

Wei-tsing (1316) 

Baddhacarita-kavya[Agyagho8a] Dharmaksema (1351) 

Huddhacarita (see above Abhiniskramana sutra) 

Buddhapifaka nigraha sutra Kumarsjiya (1095) 

Buddhabhaaita-samantajvalamala-yiauddha-sphutikrta-cintamaQi- 
mudia-hrdaya-aparajita dharapi pratisara mahavidya r^a, 

Amoghavajia (1042) 

Buddhabhuml Hiuen-tsang (302) 

Buddhabhumi sHtra [Bandhnprabha] 

Hiuen-tsang (1195) 

Buddhasadgiti sdtra Chu Fa-hu (Dhannaraksa) (401) 


Fdge 


250 


98 


131 



( 10 ) 



lYanslator 

Naniio 

Page 

Baddha hrdaya-dhSrani 

Hiuen-tsang 

m 



Fa-t*ien— (Dharmadeva) 

(825) 


Baddharavataiiisaka sQtra 

Buddhabhadra eto 

(87) 



Siksananda 

E(88) 



FrajSa 

(89) 


'Bodhicittotpadana gastra’ [Vasubandhu ? ] Kumarajlva 

(I2IS) 

110 

Bodhivakao (vrksa) nirdesa sutra T’ien si-tsai 

(791) 


Bodhisattva-earya-nirdeia 

Quhavaroian 

(1065) 



Dharmarakga 

(1085) 


'Bodhimapda vyuha dharapi sutra’ Amoghavajra 

(1025) 


’Bodhimapda bhasita Ekaksara-usuisa-cakraraja sutra 




Amoghavajra 



Bodhisattva pitaka. 

niuea-tsang 

(23.tl) 



Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(1005) 


Bodhisattva pitaka-avatamsaka 

liianj usri-mulagar bha-tantra 




T’ien-si-tsai 

(1056) 


Bodhisattva-buddhanusmrti-samadhi 




Kung-te-chih and Hsuen-chang 

(71) 


Brahmajala gutra 

Ohi-chien 

(554) 



Kumarajlva 

(1087) 

120 

Bhadrakalpika sutra 

Chu Fa-hu (Dkarmaraksa) 

(40$) 


Bhadraka-ratri 

Yi-tsiug 

(500) 


Bhadracari-pranidhana 

Amoghavajra 

(1142) 


Bhadrap&la grestbl paripricehS 

Jinagupta 

(233 a) 



Divdkara 

(53) 


Bhadiap&la sutra 

Lokaksema 

(76) 


Bhadra-maySkdra pariprocha 

Bodhiruci 

(2331) 



Chu Fa-hu (Dharmaraksa) 

(35) 


Bhavasamkrauti sutra 

Buddhasanta (284) 

(7) 



Bodhiruci 

(285) N. wd 


Yi-tsing 

(526) 


Bhik^u^l pratiuLoksa-sutra 

Yi-tsing 

(1148) 



Fa-yin 

(1161) 


Bhutadamara mahdtautraidja 

Fa-tien (Dharmadeva) 

(1031) 


Bhe^ajya-guru purvapiauidhana 

1 

1 

Q 

(170) 


Bhesajyaguru-vaidurya prabhasa purvaprapidhana Hiuen-tsaug 

(171) 


Bhaisajyaraja bhaisaiya-samudgati sutra Kalayagas 

(305) 


'MafijugrI satya nama sutra’ 

Frajna 

(1030) 


Mauju^ri pariprocha 

Divakara 

(264) 


Manjugri buddha-ksetra-gupavyuha Sik^Soanda 

(23.15) 



Mandra 

(23.46) 



Chu Fa-hu (Dharmarakfa) 

(31) 


1 

1 

1 

Chu Fa-hu Ohamarak^a) 

(184) 



Narendrayagas 

(185) 




( li ) 


Tramlator 

Namiio 

Paqe 

MaSjuki sadvrtta-guhya-taatra-rSasya- 

Yiih§ati]u^krodhik>vijayaSjaDa Fa-hien 

(lOW) 


Madhyamaka karika DTasaraiuna aad Aryadeval Kumarajiva 

0179) 

104 

Madhyamagama adtia Gautama Sai)«:hadeva 

(542) 


Madh^ta viblwa-grautha [Maitreya] Hiuentsang 

(1245) 


Madhyimta viblu«a s^tra [Yasubandhu] 

Hiuen-tsang 

0244) 


ParainaTtha 

024S) 


'MaricA dhara^X* Anon. Liang Dynasty 

(847) 


Mahakarupa pu^daflka Narendrayasas 

(117) 


Anon. Ts’in Dyn. 

080) 


Mahakasyapa sai^ti Upasunya 

(2323) 


Mahadanda dharapl Fa-t’ien (Dharmadeva) 

(800) 


Sfah^rutna-kinnarayr^'a-pariprccha Lokaksema 

(161) 


Kumarajiva 

062) 


M^parinirvm;^a sutra (Mahay^) 

Dharmakfema (N. Liang) 

013) 

133 

Hwui-yen and Hwui-chwang 

014) 


Hwui-min etc. 

(IIS) 


Fa-hien and Buddhabhadia 

020) 


Hiuen-tsang 

(123) 


Mahaparinirvapa sutra (Hinayapa) Fa-hien (4th Cent) 

018) 


Anon R Tsin 

019) 


Po Fa-tsu 

(552) 


Mahapumsa sutra [Dova] Tao-t’ai 

(1242) 


Mahaprajnaparamita Hiuen-tsang 


(1) 

'Mahapiajnaparamita sutra sastra’ [Nagarjuna] 

Kumarajiva 

(MW) 


Mahapratisara dharapi (see Buddha bhasita Samanta etc. 

(1042) 


iMahapratiharya upadesa Bodhiruci( T’ang) 

(23^) 


‘Mahabala-vajrakrodha sutia(?)’ Ajitasona 

(1048) 


Mahabheil-haraka-parivarta Gunabhadra 

(440) 


Bfahamapi-vipulavinmoa-visva-supratiathita guhya-parama- 

rahasya-kalpar^’a-dharapi Bodhiruci 

(535) 

250 

Anon* Liang Dynasty 

(536) 


Amoghavajra 

(1028) 


Mahamayuil vidyarajnl Yi-tsing 

(306) 


Amoghavajra 

(307) 


Safighapala 

(308) 


Po Srimitra 

(309) 


Kum^iva 

(311) 


MahamSya sQtra T’ang-ching 

(382) 


Mahamegha sutra Jinagupta 

086) 


Narendrayasa 

088) 


Dharman^ (N. Liana) 

(244) 


Amoghavajra 

1(970) 




( 12 ) 



TmiaUxtor 

Nanjio 

Dlahayana samparigraha sastra [AsaAga] 



Paranuu*tha 

(II8J) 


Buddhadanta 

(118^ 


Hiueu-tsang 

(1247) 

Sfahayana-abhidharma (sadiyakta) Sanglti s^tra [Sthitamati] 



Hiueu-tsang 

(1177) 

Mahayana abhisamaya sutra 

JinayaSas 

095) 


Divakara 

(196) 

Mahayanottara tantra ^stra 

Ratnamati 

(1236) 

Maharatnakuta sutra 

Bodhiruci 

(23) 

Maha-vajra mera sekhara-kutagara dlurapl Danapala 

(842) 

Maha vaipulya tnahasannipata utadrapaia-sutra 



Jinagupta 

(25) 


Dliarmarak^ (N-Liang) 

(61) 

Maha vairocana-abhisambodhi 

Subhakrispa and Yi-hsin 

(530) 

Mahasarya sdtra (Mahasri) sutra Amoghavajra 

(958) 

Mahasangha bhiksu vinaya 

Fa-hien and Buddhabhadra 

(1150) 

'Mahasanni-pata sutra’ 

Dharmaksetna 

(61) 

Maha saAgha vinaya 

Buddhabhandra and Fahien 

(1119) 

Maha-sahasra-pramardana sutra 

T’ien-si-tsai 

(784) 

Mahirasaka-karman 

Ai-t’ung 

(1153) 

Mahi fiasaka vinaya 

Buddhajiva and ChuTao-Shang (1122) 

MataAgi sutra 

An Shih-ka. 

(643) 


Anon. Tsin Dynasty (644) 

Chi-Chion and Chu Luh-Yen (545) 

Chu Fa-ha (696) 


May^ala mahatantra mahayana gambhlran^a-gahya-paraii-sutra 



Fa-hsien 

(1022) 

Mayopama-smadhi 

Chu Fa-hu 

(47) 

'Milinda-prafina’ 

Anon, Tsin Dy, 

(1358) 

Mulasarvastivada nikaya-bhiksupl vinaya. 



Yi-tsing 

(1124) 

Muia sarvastivMa nidana 

Yi-tsing 

(1133) 

bhiksupl vinaya. 

Yi-tsing 

(1149) 

„ matrika 

Yi-tsing 

(1132] 

,. vinaya 

Yi-tsing 

(1118) 

n vinaya-gatha 

Yi-tsing 

(1143) 

„ yinaya-nidana-matdka-gatha 



Yi-tsing 

(1140) 

„ vinaya-sutra 

Yi-tsing 

(1110) 

„ ekaiata karman 

Yi-tsing 

(1131) 

Mekhala-dharani 

Danapala 

m 

Maitri pratijSa-dharaAi 

Farhsien 

(890) 

Maiteya pariprccha 

Bodhiruci 

(23.42) 

- 

Chu Fa-hu 

(55) 

„ „ dharmasta. 

Bodhirad (N. WeO 

(23.41) 


Page 


129 


30 

31 



( IJ ) 


i 1 

Tf/unslation 

Nanjio 

1' 

1 

Kumarajiya 

C2») 


Anon. Ts’in Dy. 

(M6) 

YogicSFabhtlmi SSstra [Maitreya] ^ 

007) 

0 If If IQrika [Jinaputra] 

Hiuen tsang 

(1170) 

BatnakSraQ^vyaha. 

Hinen teang 

(1201) 

Chu Fa-hu 

(168) 

Hatnakuta, 

Gopabhadra 

(169) 

Jinagupta 

(SI) 


An. Shih-kao 

(2SI) 

Katoakuta gastm, 

Bodhirud 


Hatoacaijia pariprocha 

(W.-wei) 

(1234) 

Ghu Fa-hu 

23^ 

Ratnaiali pariprccha 

Chu Fa-hu 

(385) 

Ratnamogha Dharapl 

Amoghayajra 

(962) 

Ratnamegha sutra 

Danapala, Fa-hu, Wei-tsing 

(964) 


Bodhirud 

(152) 


Mandra and Sadghapala 

(153) 

HatnarSai 

Shih tao knng 

(23-44) 

Hagmi-klirhSza-saAeirathi 

Bodhirud 

(28-11) 

Hajavavidaka 

Tsu Chu Cbing-shang 

048) 


Hiuen tsang 

049) 


Yi-tsing 

050) 

Rajayavadak Sutra 

DSnapala 

(988) 

Hastrapala parip^ha 

Jinagupta 

Q3'I8) 


Danapala 

(873) 

LadkSvatara sutra 

Gupabhadra 

(175) 


Bodhirud (W.-Wei) 

(176) 


Sik^aanda 

(177) 

Lalitavistara 

DWakara 

(159) 


Chu Fa-hu 

(160) 

Lok&nayartjuia Sutra 

Lokak^ema 

086) 

Vajiakumara tautra 

Amoghayajra 

(1064) 

Yajragarbha-iatoaifja sutra 

Dharmadeya (Fa-t’ien 

W) 

Yajrachediki prajSSiAiami^ 

Hiuen tsang 

(Ij) 


Kumgrajiya 

(10) 


Bodhiruoi CW.-Wd) 

(II) 


FSramartha 

(12) 


Yi-tsing 

(14) 

^tra [Asaiiga] 

Dharmagupta 

(1167) 

„ M fifistra [Yasubandhu] Bodhirud (W.-WeD 

(1169) 

• n vyakhya [Attflga and Yasubandhu] 



Yi-tdng 

(1231) 

Yajrabhaiia^^tra krodhatajtjayaraja Fa-hsien 

(1062) 




TVanaloHon 


Yajiamapda dharapl 

Jinagapta 



Badd^fiSnta 

(373) 

Yajralaci (Dharmayaias) 

Dharmadeva 

(130}) 

Yatsa-sStia 

Ghi-chn’en 

(233) 


Chn Fa-hn 

(234) 

Yarmvyliha nirdeia 

Boddhimci 

03.7) 

Yasud^ Dharapl 

Anon. Tain Dy. 

(472) 


Dharmadeva (Fa-t’ien) 

(787) 


Danapala 

(809) 

YiiSaptimatra siddhi (MutrayiO 

Hinen taang 

(1197) 

„ (YasubandhtO 

Boddhirad (W.-Wei) 

(1238) 

«( M 

Paiamartha 

(1239) 

»» M 

Hinen taang 

(1240) 

, , (tikS Dharmapala) Ti-t&!og 

(1210) 

Yinaya md&ia-sfltra 

Chn Fo-nien 

(1130) 

Yinaya m&trika 

Saftghavarman 

(1132) 

Yinaya vinifioaya np&li pariprccha Bodhiraci 

(23.24) 


Anon. Ta’in Dy. 

(36) 

Yini^odhana niidefia 

Chn Fa-hn 

03.4) 

YibhSfl Yinaya 

Saflghabhadia 

(1279) 

Yimalkkrld mrdefia 

Upaadnya 

(144) 


Chn Fa-hn 

(145) 


EnmArajlva 

(146) 


Chi Chien 

(147) 


Hinen taang 

(149) 


Jinagnpta 

(181) 

Yimaladattft pariprccha 

Nieh Tao>chan 

0333) 


Chn Fa-hn 

(41) 


Gantama Piajnamd 

(45) 

< 

1 

1 

Bodhimd (W.-Wei) 

(189) 


Enmarajiva 

(«9(0 


Chn Fa-hn 

(191) 

M sdtra-tika [Yasabandhu] 

Bodhirnci CW.-Wei) 

(M93) 

Yiia^ttSparippx^ 

Bodhimci 

030IQ 

Yyisa paripio^ 

Bodhimd 

03.49) 


Gantama PrajnSrod 

(60) 

Yyflha pariprcchS (see SrimaladeYO 


SataSSatra [Aiyadeya and YaBubandhn] 



EnmSzajlva 

(1188) 

SatafiSstn vaipulya [Aryadeva] 

Hinen taang 

(1189) 

SfitaiShasrika PrajnSpSnmitS 

Hinen taang 

(la) 

Saripatra patiifocha sutra 

Anon. K Tain 

(1152) 


I^mitra abludhanna fiSstra Dbarmagnpta and DharmayaSas (126Q 



( 15 ) 



TSumlaiion 


j^isambhaYa sutra 

Anon. E. Tsiu 

cm 


CM ohien 

m 


fa tien (Dharmadeva) 

(818) 


Danai^ 

(887) 


Amoghavaira 

(963) 

SuiaAgama 

Kumarajlva 

cm 

Siaddha baladhanavatara mudra sutra 



BodMruci (W-Wei) 

(90) 

*3raddhotpada gastra [Asvaghosa] 



Paramartha 



Siksananda 


Bilkantha sutra 

Shang-cMen 

09« 

Brl^pta sutra 

Narendiayates 

(232) 

Sil^hya-samaja tantraraia 

Di^pfila 

(1027) 

Srlmatl brahmapa paiipj^ha 

Chu Fa-hu 

(342) 


Bodhirud 

cm 

Brimala-devI Simhanada (see 

Yyua. pariprccha) 



Bodhirud 

cum 


Ghipabhadra 

(59) 

Srl-sarvabhuta damara-tantra 

Dharmadeva 

(1031) 

Sa4aksara vidya matra 

Anon. £, Tsin Dy. 

(990) 


Anon. Liang Dy. 

^1) 


BodMruci 

(931) 

Sanmukha DhSrapl 

Hiuen tsang 

(499) 

Satparamita saanipata’ 

K’ang Seng huei 

(143) 

Saibyukta agama 

Gupabhadra 

(544) 


Anon, (small portion only) 

(547) 

Saibyakta-abhidharma hrdaya 

§astra 



[DharmatxSta] SaAghavarman 

(1287) 

Saktavarga agama sutra (?) 

Anon. E. Tsin Dy. 

(546) 

SadghabhedakaYastu 

Ti-tsing 

(1123) 

1 

1 

1 

i npa§Snya 

(449) 

Satyasiddhi fiSsta tBarivarmaD] Eumarailva 

(I27fl 

Saddbaupa Pupdarlka 

Eumlrajlva 

034) 


Anon. W^Tsin 

(136) 


Chu Fa-hu 

(•3« 


^inagupta and DharmayaSaB 

(139) 

It It tt 

gastra-tikS [Yasubandha] 



Bodhirud (W-Wd) 

(1232) 


Hatnamati 

n233) 

Saddbarma sstiiadhi sdtra 

GM-yen 

(135) 

gaddharmaHnnftyupasthlQa fiutra 



Gautama iPnjnSmci 

(679) 


Pharmadeva (Fa-tlen) 

(804) 



( ) 


TranMion Nanjio 

Sandiu-nirmooaaa BStia GcuQiabliadra (154) 

Hioen tsang (247) 

Bodhirod (W-Wei) (246) 

Sapta-tathSgaAft^plirva prapidhana 

7ite8a-7i8t8ra Yi tsing (172) 

Saptati (see SSdkhyakarlka) 

Saptadaga-bhOmika sistra-yogScSrya 

(see Yogic&ryabhami) 

Saptabuddhaka (Fa-fien) Dharmadeva (06(9 

Saptabaddhaka sCtra Jinagupta (567) 

Anon. Liang DyxL (368) 

(Fa-t*ien) Dharmadeva (793) 

Saptafiatikd pra] 82 p&iamitft Hinen tsang ( 1 . g) 

Mandra (21 and 23.46) 

Sadghap&la ( 22 ) 

Samantabhadra DhSrapi Anon. Liang Dyn. (475) 

Chi-t’ang (494) 

Samantamukha parivarta Bodhiruoi (23.10) 

Chu Fa-hn ( 30 ) 

Samantamukha pravefia-rafimi-vimalo^lSa-prabhS-Barvatatha- 
gatarhrdayarsamavirocana dharapi 

DSnapSla (790) 

Sarvatathdgata-vifayfivat&ra Anon. T^sin ( 85 ) 

SarvatathSgata. adhi^SnarsattvKvalokana- 

buddhakfetra- nirdefiana-vyuha [Yi-tsing] (504) 

Sarva^tathSgata adhisthaaa>hidaya-giihyadhhtu-karap^madx!& dh&capi 

Amoghavajra ’ (957) 

Sarvadaxgati-parisodhana usnlsa vijaya-dhSrapI 

Buddhapala (348) 

Tu Hsing^i (399) 

Yi-tsing (350) 

DivSkaia (351-352) 

(Fa-tlen) Dh^madeva. (796471) 

Sarvadharnux gima vyGhai^'a Yi-tsing (496) 

SlamdharmanPrav^-niidega Sutra 

Jinagupta (163) 

EumSndlva (164) 

Shao-te , ( 1012 ) 

Sarvanasya (?) putranadagupilSya (?) kalpa-rSja., 

F^hsisa (1038) 

Sarva-pupyMamucxg^a-Bam&dhi-sd 

Chu Fa-h« (120 

KumSrajIva ( 121 ^ 

Sarva-bnddhwnsayfLvatSia SMgbapSa (56) 

QhwflN^ (245) 


PagB 



( 17 ) 



l^ranalaJLion 

Na/njio 

Sarva-baddhfr-visaySi^ra-jillaiia-lokSl^ 

(1013) 


(Fa-hu) Dharmarksa (?) 

Sam-buddhSOgaTatl dhSraoI 

DevaprajSa 

(495) 

Sarva-roga-pmfiamaQi dhaiaqi 

Amoghayaira 

(983) 

Sam abhaya pradaoa dhSiapI 
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